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THE 
" Have often wonder'd, 
| that, in ſo Inquilſitive 
an Age as I his, among 
thoſe many Learned Men, 
that have with much Free- 
dom , as well as Acuteneſs, 
written of the Works of Na- 
ture, (as I hey call Them, ) 
and ſome of I hem of the 
Principles too , I have not 
met with any , that has 
made it his bu/mmeſs to write 
of Nature Herſelf. This 


will perhaps hereafter be 
A 2 thought 
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thought ſuch an Omiſſion, 
as if, in giving an Account 
oi the Political Eſtate of a 
Kingdom,One ſhould Treat 
largely of the Civil Jud- 
ges, Military Officers , 
and other Subordinate Va- 
riſtrates, and of the par- 
ticular Ranks and Orders 
of Inferior Subjects and 
Plebeians , but ſhould be 
ftilent of the Prerogatives 
and Ways of Adminiſtra- 
tion of the King ; or, (to 
nie a Compariſon more 
{uitable to the Subject, ) 


as if One ſhould particu- 


larly treat of the Barrel, 
Wheels, String, Baliance, 
Index, and other Parts of 


a Watch, without eXami- 


ning 
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ning the Nature of - the 
Spring, that 1ets all Theſe 
a moving, When TI lay 
this, I do not forget, that 
the Word Nature 1s every 
where to be met with in 
the Writings of Phyfſtolo- 
gers. But, though they 
trequently employ . the 
Word, they teem not to 
have , much confider'd , 
what Notion ought to be 
fram'd of the Thing, which 
they ſuppoſe and admire, and 
upon Occaſion celebrate , 
but do not call in Queſtion 
or ditcnis. Weighing there- 
fore wit!) my 1telf, of what 
great Moment . the fra- 
ming a right or a wrong 
[da of Nature maſt be, in 
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Reference both to the 
Speculative and Practical 
Part of Phyſiology ; I 
Judg'd it very well worth 
the while, to make, with 
Philoſophical Freedom, a 
ſerious Enquiry into the 
Vulgarly Receiv'd Notion 
of Nature ; that, if it 
appeared well-grounded , T 
might have the Rational 
Satisfaction of not having 
acquieſcd in It, till, after 
a previous Examen ;, if I 
{hould find 4t confus'd and 
ambiguous , I might endea- 
vour to remedy that In- 
convenience, by diſtin- 
guiſhing the Acceptions of 


' the Word ; if T found it 


dubious as to its Iruth, I 
might 
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might be ſhy in truſting 
too much to a diſtruſted 
Principle ; and, if I found 
erroneous, I mught avoid 
the raiſing Superſ{truCtures 
of my Own, or relying on 
thoſe of Others, that muſt 
owe their Stability to an 
unſound and deceitful 
Foundation. And , . be- 
cauſe many Atheiſts aſcribe . 
ſo much to Nature, that 
they think it needleſs to 
have Recourlſe to a Deity, 
for the giving an Account 
of the Phenomena of the 
Univerlſe: And, on the 
other ſide, very many 
Theiſts ſeem to think the 
commonly Received No- 
tion of Nature, . little leſs, 
A 4 than 
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than neceflary to the Proof 
of the Exiſtence. and Pro- 
' vidence of God ;. I , who 
ditter {from both theſe Par- 
_ ties, and yet think every 
true T heiſt”, and much 
more every true Chriſtian, 
ought *to. be much con- 
cerned for: Iruths, that 
have. ſo powerful an In- 
fAuence on Kel:gion,thought 
my 1elt,; for 1ts ſake, ob- 
lig'd to confider this Mat- 
ter, both with the more 
Attention. and with regard 
to Religion. 

And-yet, being to write 
this Treatiſe as a Phy/iologer, 
not a £hriſtian, I could not 
rationally build any po- 
 fitive Doctrine upon mere 
Reve- 
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Revelation , which would 
have been judg'd a Foreign 
Principle 1n this Engqurry. 
Only, {inte the Perton, I 
intentionally addreſs'd my 
Thoughts to, under the 
Name of Eleutherius , was 
a good Chriſttan,. I held 
it not 1impertinent , now 
and then, upon the by, 
to intimate ſomething to 
prevent or remove. {ome 
Scruples, that I thought 
he might have, on the 
{core ( 1 ſay not of Natu- 
ral I heology, for That is 
almoſt directly pertinent, 
but ) of the Chriſtian 
Faith. But theſe Paſla- 
ges are very few, and but 
tranſiently touch'd upon. 

SINCE 
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Since the Reader will 
be told by and by both 
That, and Why the Pa- 
pers, that make up the 
following Treatiſe , were 
not written in one Ccon- 
tinued Serzes of Times, but 
many Years were inter- 
pos'd between the Writing 
of ſome of Them, and that 
of Thoſe which precede 
and follow Them : I hope 
it will be thought but a 
venial Fault, it the Con- 
texture of the whole Dif- 
courſe do not appear 1o 
Uniform, nor all the Con- 
nections of its Parts 1o apt 
and cloſe, as, it no Papers 
had been loſt and ſupply'd, 
might reaſonably be look'd 


for. I 
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I .expect the Novelty of 
divers of the Sentiments 
and Reaſonings,propos'd in 
the following Ditcourle , 
will be ſurpriſing, and en- 
cline Many to look upon 
the Author as a bold Man, 
and much addicted to Pa- 
radozes. But, having for- 
merly, ina diſtint Eflay, 
deliver'd my Thoughts a- 
bout - Paradozes 1n general, 
I ſhall not now ingage in 
that Subject, but confine 
my ſelf to what concerns 
the enſuing Paper. I fay 
then, 1n ſhort, That in an 
Opinion, I look upon its 
being New or Antient, and 
its being Singular Or common- 
ly Receiy/d, 'as Things that 

'd are 
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are but Eztrinſical to its be- 
ing true or falſe. And, as I 
would never reject a Truth, 
tor being generaly Known 
or Receiv'd, ſo will I not 
conclude an Opinton to 
be a Truth, merely becauſe 
great Numbers have thought 
it to be ſo; nor think an 
Opinion Erroneous, becaule 
'tis not yet Known to Ma- 
ny, or becauſe it oppoles a 
Tenent embrac'd by Ma- 
ny. For Iam wont to judge 
of Opinions, -as of Coins : 
E confider much lets in any 
One, that I am to Receive, 
whote Inſcription 1t bears, 
than what Metal 'tis made 
of. *T 1s indiflerent enough 
to me , whether twas 
Stamp'd 
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Stamp'd many Years or A- 
ges ſince, or came but Ye- 
{terday from the Mint. 
Nor do. I regard through 
how many , or how few, 
Hands it has paisd for Cur- 
rent, provided I know by 
the Touch-ſtone, or any 
ſure/Tryal,purpolſely made, 
whether or no it be genu- 
ine, and does or does not 
deſerve to have been Cur- 
rant. For, if upon due 
proof it appears to beGood, 
its having been long and _ 
by Many receiv'd for fuch, 
wilt not tempt me to refuſe 
It. But, if I find it Coun- 
terfeit, neither the Princes 
Image or Inſcription, nor 
its Date (how Antient ſo- 
ever, ) 
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ever, ) nor the Multitude 
of Hands, through which 
it has paſs'd un{ſuſpected, 
will engage me to receive 
It. And one disfavouring 
tryal,well made, will much 
more diſcredit It with me, 
than all thoſe ſpecious 
T hangs, I have nam'd, can 
recoinmend Tt. 

By this Declaration of 
my Sentiments about Pa- 
radozes in General, 1 hope 
it will be thought,that the 
Motive I had to Queſtion 
that Notion of Nature, which 
T diflent from;was nor, that 
this Notion 1s Vulgarly Re- 
. ceived. And 1 havethis to 
fay, to make it probable, 


That T1 was not ingag'd in 
this 
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this Controverſie, by any 
Ambition of appearing in 
Print an Hereſfiarch in Phi- 
loſophy, by being the Au- 
thor of a ſtrange Doctrine, 
that the following Di- 
ſcourſe was written about 
the Year 1666.(that 1s,ſome 
Luſtres ago, ) and that not 
long after, the Youth, to 
whom I dictated it, having 
been 1nveigled to ſteal a- 
way,unknown to me or his 
Parents , into the Indies , 
(whence we never heard of 
him {fince, ) left the looſe 
Sheets, wherein ( and not 
in a Book)my thoughts had 
been committed to Paper, 
very incoherent, by the O- 
miſſion of divers neceflary 

Paſlages. 
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Paſtages. Upon which Ac- 
count, and my Unwilling- 
neſs to: take the Pains to 
tupply what was wanting, 
thoſe Papers lay by me ma- 
ny Years together neglect- 
ed, and almoſt forgotten ; 
till the Curioſity ' of ſome 
Philoſophical Heads, that 
were pleas d to think they 
deſerv'd another Fate, ob- 
hg'd me to tack them toge- 
ther;and make up the Gaps. 
that remain'd between their 

| Parts,by retrieving,as well 
as, after ſo many Years, my 
bad Memory was able to 
do, the Thoughts I ſome- 
times had, pertinent to 
thoſe purpoles. And indeed.,. 


when I con{ider'd of how 
vaſt 
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vaſt importance it is in Phi- 
loſophy,and the Practice of 
Phyſick too, to have a right 
Notion of Nature; and how 
little the Authority of the 
generality of Men ought,in 
ſo nice and intricate a Sub- 
Je, to ſway a free and im- 
partial Spirit ; as I at firſt 
thought mylelf oblig'd , 
ſince others had not ſav'd me 
the labour, to make a Free 
Enquiry into this Noble and 
Difficult Subject , 1o I was 
afterwards the more eaſily 
prevail'd with,by thoſe that 
preſs'd thePublication of Tt. 
With what Succeſs I have 
made this Attempt, I muſt 
leave others to judg. Bur if 
I be not much Hflatter'd , 

* "W what- 
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whatever becomes of the 
main Attempt, there will 
be found ſuggeſted hereand 
there, in the following Di- 
ſcourlſe, ſome Reflections 
and Explications, that will 
at leaſt oblige the zealous 
Aſlertors of the Vulgar Noti- 
on of Nature, to clear up the 
DoCtrine , and ſpeak more 
diſtin&tly and correctly a- 
boutT hings thatrelatetoit, 
than hitherto has been ufu- 
al. And that will be Fruit 
enough to recompenſe the 
Labour, and juſtifie the Ti- 
tle,of a Free Enquiry. In Pro- 
ſecution of which, ſince I 
have been oblig'd to travel 
in anuntrodden Way,with- 
out a Guide , 'twill -be 

thought, 
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thought, I hope, more par- 
donable than ſtrange, it, in 
attempting to diſcover di- 
vers general Miſtakes, I be 
not 1o happy as. to eſcape 
. falling into ſome particular 
Ones myſelf. And,it among 
Theſe, have been ſo unhap- 
Py, as to make any that 1s 
injurious to Religion, as I 
did notat all intend it, ſo, as 
ſoon as ever I ſhall diſcover 
it, I ſhall freely difown it 
Myſelf, and pray that itmay 
never miſlead Others. What 
my Performance has been, 
I have already acknow- 
ledg'd that I may be unfit 
to judg ; but,tor my Inten- 
tions, I may make bold to 
lay, they were, to keep the 
a 2 GClory 
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Glory of the DivineAuthor 
of Things from being u- 
ſurp'd or intrench'd, upon 
by His Creatures, and to 
make His Works more 
throughly and ſolidly un- 
derſtood, by the Philoſo- 
phical Studiers of Them. 

IT donot pretend, and I' 
need not, that every one of 
theArguments, Iemployin 
the following Tract, 1s co- 
gent,eſpecially if conſider'd 
as ſingle. For Demonſtra- 
tive Arguments would be 
unſuitable to the very Title 
of my Attempt ; ſince, if 
about the Receiv/d Notion of 
Nature, T were furnifl'd 
with unanſwerable Rea- 
tons, my Diſcourſe ought 
| | to 
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to be ſtyl'd, not a Free En- 
quiry into the Vulgar Noti- 
on of Nature, I con{ider, but 
a Confutation of It. And a 
PIP of bare Probabilities 
may ſuffice to juſtifie a 
Doubt of the Iruth of an 
Opinion, which they can- 
not clearly evince to be 
Falſe. And therefore,ifany 
Man ſhall think fit to Criti- 
cize upon the leſs Principal 
or leſs neceſlary FT 1 
this TIreatile, 
ſhall not think my Lag21 10% 
lig'd to be concern at Ir. 
And even,if the main Body 
of the Diſcourſe itſelf ſhall 
be attack'd from the Preſs ; 
I, who am neither Young 
norHealthy,nor ever made 
Divinity , Philoſophy, or 
Phy- 
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Phyſick, my Profeſſion, am 
not like to oppoſe him in 
the ſame Way : Since, as I 
ought not to wiſh,that any 
Errors of mine (if this E1- 
ſay teach any Such, )ſhould 
prevail ; 1o,it the Things I 
have deliver'd be True fox 
the Main,I need not deſpair 
but that,in ſuch a Free and 
Inquiſitive Age as Ours, 
there will be found Gene- 
rous Spirits, that will not 
ſuffer weighty Truths to be 
opprelſs'd, tho' the Propo- 
ſers ohthem ſhould, by a- 
verſeneſs from Contention, 
or by: want of Time or 
Health, be themſelves 
kept from defending them. 

Which I have thought fit 


' to take Notice of in this 
Place, 
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Place, that the Truth (if 
I have been 10 happy, as to 
have found and taught It,) 
may not ſuffer by my $S1- 
lence ; nor any Reader ſur- 
mize, that,if I ſhall leave a 
Book Unanſwered, TI there- 
by acknowledg it to beUn- 
an{werable. But This re- 
gards only the main Sub- 
{tance of our Eflay,not the 
Order or Diſpoſition of the 
Parts : Since, if any ſhall 
cenſure T hat, I ſhall not 
quarrel with him about Tt. 
For mdeed,confiderng 1n how 
prepoſterous an Order the Pa- 
pers, I have here tack'd'to- 
gether, came'to Hand ; and 
how many T hings are upon 
that ſcore unduly placid, T 
ſhall not only be content, 

but 


- m 
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but muſtdeſire,to have this 
Rhapſody,of my own looſe 
Papers, look'd upon but as 
an Apparatus, or Colle&tion 
of Materials, in order-to 
[ what I well know this 
maim'd and confus'd Eſſay 
1s not,” | a compleat and re- 
gular Diſcourſe. Yet (to 
conclude, ) I thought, that 
the affording even of a lit- 
tle Light, in a Subject ſo 
Dark and 1ſo very Impor- 
tant, might keep an Eſſay 
| from being uſeleſs;and that 
to fall ſhort of Demonſtration 
would prove a pardonable 
Fault, in a Diſcourſe, that 
pretends not to Dogmatize, 
but only to make an Enquiry. 


Sept. 29, 1682. Ad- 
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Free Enquizy 
[nto the Received 


NOTION 
NATURE 


SECT: TI. 
J Know not Whether or no it be a 


Prerogative in the human Soul, 
that, as *tis itſelf a True and 

"=" Politive Being , ſo *tis apt to 
conceive all other things, as True 
and Poſitive Beings alſo. But, Whe- 
B ther 
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ther or no this Propenſity, to frame 
ſuch kind of Idea's, ſuppoſe an excel- 
lency,I fear it occaſions miltakes; and 
makes us think and ſpeak , after the 
manner of True and Polittve Beings, 
of ſuch things, as are but Chimeri- 
cal, and ſome of rhem Negations or 
Privations themſelves; as Death , 
Ignorance, Blindnels, and the like. 

It concerns us therefore, to tan 
very Carefully upon our Guard , 
thax we be not inſenlibly milled by 
{uch an innate and unheeded Tem- 
ptation to error, as we bring into the 
Wort with us. + And conſequently 
I may be allowed to conlider, whe- 
ther, among other Particulars, in 
which this deluding Propenlity of 
our minds has too great, though un- 
ſ{uſpeCted ; an'Influence upon us ; 1t 
may not have impos'd on us, 1n the 
Notion we are wont to frame con- 
cerning Nature.” For this being the 
fruitful Parent of other Notions, as 
Nature herſelf is-ſaid to be of the 
Creatures of the Univerſe ; the No- 
tion is ſo general in-its PCI 

an 
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and ſo important 1n its Influence ; 
that we had, need be jealoufly care- 
tul, of not over-ealily admitting a 
Notion, than which there can ſcarce 
be any that more deſerves to be wa- 
rily examin'd, before it be throughly 
entertain'd. 

Let me therefore make bold to en- 
quire freely, Whether That,of which 
we aftirm ſuch greatThings, and to 
which we aſcribe ſo many Feats, be 
that almoſt Divinething,whole works 
among others we age ; or a Nottonal 
thing, that in ſome ſenſe is rather to 
be reckon'd among our works; as 
owing its Being to Human Intel- 
lects. 

I know , moſt men will be fore- 
ſtalPd with no. mean prejudices a- 
gainſt ſo venturous an Attempt ; but 
I will not do Elextherims the Injury, 
to'mealure Him by the prepoſleſs'd 
generality of Men; yet there are 
two ſcruples which I think it not a- 
miſs to take notice of , to clear the 
way for what ſhall be preſented you 
in the following Diſcourle, 

B 2 And 
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And firſt, it may ſ{cem an ingrate- 
ful and unfilial thing, to diſpute 
againſt NVature,that 1s taken by Man- 
kind for the Common Parent of us all. 
But though it be an unduritul thing, 
toexpreſs a want of reſpect for an aC- 
knowledg'd Parent, yet I know not, 
why it may not be allowable to que- 

frion One,that a Man looks upon but 
as a pretended one,or at leaft does u 

on probable grounds doubt, W hether 
ſhe be ſoor no ; and, *cill it appear 
to me that ſhe | » ſo, I think it my 
duty to. pay my pratitude, not to I 
know not what, but to that Deity, 
whoſe Wiſdom and Goodneſs, not 
only defign'd to make me a Man,and 
enjoy what I am here bleſs'd with, 

bur contriv'd the World lo, that 
even thoſe Creatures of his, w rho by 
their inanimate condition axe not ca- 
pable of intending tro nk ifie me, 
ſhould be as ſerviceable and uſeful ro 
me, as they would be, 1f they cdul( 
and did delign the being {0; and you 
may be pleas'd to remember, that, as 


men may now accuſe ſuch an Enqui- 
rer 
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rer, as I am, of impiety and ingrati 
tude towards Nature : So the Perſe- 
ans,and other W orſhipers of the Ca- 
leſtial Fodies, accus'd ſeveral of the 
Ancient Philoſophers , and all the 
Primitive Chrittians, of the like 
Crimes, in reference to the Sun ; 
whole Exiſtence, and whole being a 
Benefactor tro Mankind, was far 
more unqueſtionable, than that there 
is ſuch a Sexzz-Dezty as Men call NVa- 
ture : And it can be no great diſpa- 
ragement to me, ſuffer on the like 
Account with Who! Company, 
eſpecially, when ſeveral of the conli- 
derations that Juſtihe them, may al- 
ſo Apologize tor me. I might add, 
that, 1t not being halt fo evident to 
me, that what is called Nature is my 
Parent, as that all Mez are 
my hrothexrs, by being the ACt.17. 
Off- ſpring of God ; ( for the 
T8 98 Sp 3. 7p of Aratus is adopted 
by St. Paul ) 1 may juſtly prefer the 
40ing of therz a lervice,by diſabuſing 
them, to the Paying of Her a Cere- 
,aonial Refpett. But ſetting Allego- 
B 3 T1CS 
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ries alide, I have ſometimes ſe- 
rioully doubted, whether the Yulzar 
Notion of Nature has not been both 
*.1njurious to the Glory of God, and a 
great Impediment to the ſolid and 
uſeful hikovery of his Works. 

And firſt, it ſeems to detract from 
the Honour of the great Author and 
Governor of the World ; that Men 
{ſhould aſcribe moſt of the admirable 
things that are to be met with in it, 
not to him, but to a certain Nature, 
which themſelveg do not well know 
what to make ofMT's true that ma- 

ny confeſs, that this Nature 1s a thing 
of His eſtabliſhing, and ſubordinate 
to Him ; but, though many confeſs 
It when they are ask'd , Whether 
they door no? yet, belidesthat ma- 
ny ſeldom or never lifted up their 
eyes to any higher Cauſe , he that 
' takes notice of their way of aſcribing 
things to Nature, may ealily diſcern, 
that , whatever their words ſome- 
times ;be, the Agency of God is little 
taken notice of in their thoughts : 


And however, it does not a Hittle 
darken 
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darken the Excellency of the Divine 
management of things, that, when 
a ſtrange Thing 1s to be etfected or 
accounted for, men ſo often have re- 
courſe to Nature, and think ſhe muſt 
extraordinarily interpole to bring 
ſuch things about : Whereas it 
much more tends to the Illuſtration 
of God's Wiſdom, to have ſo tram'd 
things at firſt, that there can el- 
dom or never need any extraordt- 
nary Interpolition of his Power, 
And, as it more recommends the 
Skill of an EngMneer, to contrive 
an Elaborate Engine, fo as that 
there ſhould need nothing to reach 
his ends in 1t, but the contrivance 
of parts devoid ot underlitand- 
ing ; than if it were neceſlary , that 
ever and anon a Ciſcrect Servant 
ſhould be employ*d, to concur nota- 
bly to the Operations of this or that 
Part, or to hinder the Engine from 
being out of order: $o it more lets 
oft the Wiſdom of God 1n the Fa- 
brick of the Univerſe, that he can 
make lo vait a Machine, perform all 

B 4 thoſe 
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thoſe many things which he deſign'd 
it ſhould , by the meer contrivance 
of Brute matter, managed by cer- 
tain Laws of Local Motion, and up- 
held by his ordinary and general con- 
courſe ; than if he imployed from 
time to time an Intelligent Overſeer, 
fuch as Nature is fancied to be, to re- 
gulate, aſſiſt, and controul the Moti- 
ons of the Parts. In confirmation of 
which, you may remember, that the 
later Poets juſtly reprehended their 
Predeceſlors, 'fot want of $skill, in 
hying the Plots of their Plays, be- 
cauſe they often ſuffered things to be 
reduced to that Paſs, that they were 
tain to bring ſome Deity ( @ccs am 
pwnyarns ) upon the Stage, to help 
them our. 


(Nec Dews interſit, niſ dignus 
Vinaice noars, ) YC. 


And kt me tell you freely , that, 
though E will not ſay, That Arzftotle 
meant the miſchief his Doctrine did, 
yet Iam apt to think, that the Grand 

Ha Enemy 
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Enemy of God's Glory made great 
uſe of Ariſtotle's Authority and Er- 
rors, to detract from it. 

For as Ariſtotle, by introducing 
the Opinion of the Eternity of the 
World, ( whereof he owns himſclt 
co have been the firſt Broacher) did, 
at leaſt in almoſt all Mens Opimon, 
openly deny God the ProduCttion 
of the World : So, by aſcribing the 
admirable Works of God , to what 
he calls Nature , he tacitly denies 
him the Government of the World. 
W hich ſuſpicion, if you judg ſevere, 
E ſhall nor, at more leiſure, refuſe to 
acquaint you , (1n a diſtinct Paper ) 
way I take divers of Ariſtotl:'s Opi- 
nions relating to Religion, to be more 
unfriendly, not to ſay pernicious, to 
It, than thoſe of ſeveral other Hea- 
then Philoſophers. 

And here give meleave to prevent 
an Objettion, that ſome may make, 
as if, to deny the 'receiv'd Notion of 
Natnre, a Man muſt alſo deny Provs- 
dence ; of which Nature is the Grand 
Inſtrument. For in the firſt place, 
my 
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my Opinion hinders me not at all 
from acknowledging God to be the 
Author of the Univerſe, and the con- 
tinual Preſerver and Upholder of it ; 
which is much more than the Perz- 
; patetick Hypotheſis, which(as we were 
ſaying ) makes the World Eternal, 
will allow its Embracers to admit ; 
and thoſe things which the School- 
Philoſophers aſcribe to the Agency of 
Nature , interpoling according to 
Emergencies, I aſcribe to the Wil- 
dom of God in the firlt Fabrick of 
the Univerſe; which He ſo admira- 
bly contrived, that, it He but conti- 
nue his ordinary and general con- 
courſe, there will be no neceſſity of 
extraordinary interpolitions, which 
may reduce him, to ſeem as 1t were 
to Play After-Games ; all thoſe Exi- 
gencies, upon whole account Philo- 
jophers and Phyliciags ſeem to have 
-devis'd what they call Nature, being 
foreſeen and provided for in the firit 
Fabrick of the World ; ſo that meer 
Matter, io ordered, {hall in ſuch and 


 {uch Conjuactures of Circumſtan- 
ces, 
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ces, do all that Philoſophers aſcribe 
on ſuch occaſions to their almoſt 
Omniſcient Nature, without any 
knowledg of what it does, or ating 
otherwiſe than according to the Ca- 
tholick Laws of Motion. And me- 
thinks the difference betwixt their 
Opinion of God's Agency in the 
World, and that which I would pro- 
pole, may be ſomewhat adumbrated, 
by laying, That they ſeem to 1magine 
the World to be after the nature of a 
Puppet, whoſe Contrivance indeed 
may be very Artificial , but yet 1s 
iuch, that almoſt every particular 
motion the Artificer 1s fain (by 
drawing ſometimes one Wire or 
String, ſometimes another) to guide, 
and oftentimes over-rule, the ACti- 
ons of the Engine ; whereas, accor- 
ding to us, *tis like a rare Clock, ſuch 
as may be that at Str a5bowrg, where 
all things are ſo skilfully contriv'd, 
that the Engine being once ſet a Mo- 
ving, all things proceed according to 
the Artificers firſt deſign, and the 


Motions of the little Statues, that at 
{uch 
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ſuch hours perform theſe or thoſe 
things, do not reGuire, like thoſe of 
Puppets, the peculiar interpoling of 
the Artificer, or any Intelligent Agent 
1mployed by him, but perform their 
tunCtions upon particular occalions, 
by vertue of the General and Primi- 
tive Contrivance of the whole En- 
ine. The Modern Ariſtotelians 
and other Philoſophers would not be 
tax'd as injurious to Providence, 
though they now aſcribe to the ordi- 
nary courle of Nature, thoſe regular 
Motions of the Planets, that Arsſtotle 
and moſt of his Followers (and a- 
mong them the Chriſtian School- 
men) did formerly aſcribe to the-par- 
ticular guidance of Intelligent and 
Immaterial Beings, which they al- 
ſiga'd to be the Movers of the Ccele- 
{tial Orbs. And when |I conlider, 
how many things, that ſeem Anoma- 
lies to us, do frequently enough hap- 
pen 1n the World, I think it is more 
conlonant to the reſpect we owe to 
Divine Providence, to conceive, that 
az God is a moſt free, as well as a 
moſt 
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moſt wiſe Agent, and may in many 
Things have ends unknown to us : 
He very well foreſaw, and thought 
ht, that ſuch ſeeming Anomalies 
ſhould come to paſs, ſince he made 
them (as is evident in the Eclipſes 
of the Sun and Moon ) the Genuine 
conſequences of the Order, He was 
pleas'd to ſettle in the World ; by 
whoſe Laws the Grand Agents 1n the 
Univerſe were impower'd and de- 
termin'd, to aCt according to the re- 
ſpeQive Natures he had given them; 
| and the courſe of things was allow- 
'ed to run on, though that would 1n- 
ter the happening of ſeeming Azo-# 
malies, and things really repugnant 
to the Good or Welfare of -divers 
particular Portions of the Univerſe. 
This, I fay, I think to be a Notion 
more reſpectful tro Divine Provi- 
dence, than to imagine, as we com- 
monly do, that God has appointed 
' an Intelligent and Powerful Being, 
called Nature,to be as hisVzce-gerert, 
continually watchful for the good of 


the [lniverſe in general, and of the 
particu- 


\ 
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particular Bodies that compoſe it ; 
whilſt in the mean time, this Being 
appears not to have the skill, or the 
power, to prevent ſuch Anomaltes, 
which oftentimes prove deſtruCtive 
ro multirudes of Animals, and other 
Noble Creatures, (as in Plagues,ec.) 
and ſometimes prejudicial to greater 
Portions of the Univerſe, ( as in 
Earth-quakes of a large ſpread, Eclip- | 
ſes of the Luminaries, great and 
laſting Spots on the Sun, Eruptions 
of Vulcan, great Comets or new 
Stars that paſs from one Region of 
Heaven to another.) AndI am the. 
more tender of admitting ſuch a 
Lieutenant to Divine Providence, as 
Nature 1s fancied to be; becauſe I 
ſhall hereafter give you ſome Inſtan- 
ces, in which it ſeems, that, if 
there were ſuch a thing, ſhe muſt be 
{aid to act too blindly and impotent- 
ly, to diſcharge well the Part ſhe 1s 
{aid to be truſted with. 

I ſhall add, that the DoQtrine, I 
plead for , does much better than its 
Rival comply with what Religion 

teaches 
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teaches us, about the extraordinary 
and ſupernatural Interpolitions of 
Divine Providence, For when it 
pleaſes God to over-rule, or controul, 
the eſtabliſh*d courſe of things in the 
World, by his own Omnipotent 
Hand, what 15 thus perform*d may 
be much eaſter diſcern'd and ac- 
knowledg'd to be miraculons,by them 
that admit, in the ordinary courſe of 
Corporeal Things, nothing but Mat- 
ter and Motion , whoſe Powers Men 
may well judg. of; than by thoſe 
who think there 1s beſides, a certain 
Semi-Deity, which they call Vature, 
whoſe Skill and Power they acknow- 
ledg to be exceeding great, and yet 
have no ſure way of eſtimating how 
great they are,and how far they may 
extend. And pive me leave to take 
norice to you, on this occaſion, that 
I obſerve the Miracles of our Saviour 
and his Apoſtles, pleaded by Chrifſti- 
ans on the behalf of rheir Religion, 
to have been very differinfly look'd 
on by Eptcarean and other Corpul- 
cularian Infidels, and by thoſe other 

Unbelievers 
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Unbelievers who admit of a Soul of 
. the World, or Spirits in the Stars, 
or, in a word, think the Univerſe 
to be Governed by Intellectual Be- 
ings, diſtinct from the Supream Be- 
ing we call God. For this later fort 
of Infidels have often admitted thoſe 
matters of Fact, which we Chriſti- 
ans call Miracles; and yet have en- 
deavour'd to ſolve them by Aſtral 
Operations,and other Ways not here 
to be ſpecified : Whereas the Epica- 
reay Enemies of Chriſtianity have 
thought themſelves oblig'd, refolute- 
ly todeny the matters of Faft them- 
ſelves ; as well diſcerning, that the 
. things, ſaid to be perform'd, exceed- 
ed the Co Powers of Matter 
and Motion, (as they were managed 
by thoſe,th4t wrought the Miracles,) 
and conſequently mult either be de- 
ny'd to have been dene, or be con- 
fels'd to-have been truly Miraculous. 
But there may hereat- 

See m__ $* ter be occaſion, both 
= jorge to improve the things 
this Treatiſe. already faid, and add 
| others; 
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others , to ſatisfie Theological ſcru- 
ples about our Hypotheſis. 

I formerly told you, that *twas not 
only to the Glory of God, { as that 


reſults from his Wiſdom, Power,a 
Goodneſs, expreſs'd in the World ; 
that I ſuſpected the Notion of Na- 
ture, that I am examining, to be pre- 
judicial, bur alſo to the Diſcovery of 
his Works. And you will make no 
great difficulty to believe me, if you 
conſider, that, whillt Men allow 
themſelves ſo general and eafie a 
way, of rendring accounts of things 
that are difficulrt,as to attribute them 
to Natyre; {hame will not reduce 
them to a more induſtrious ſcrutiny 
into the Reaſons of Things, and cyri- 
ofity itſelf will move them to it the 
more faintly : Of which we have a - 
clear and eminent Example, in the 
Aſcenſion of Water in Pumps, and in 
other Phenomena's of that kind, 
whoſe true Phylical Cauſes had ne- 
ver been found out, if the Moderns 
had acquieſced, as their Predeceſlors 
a&:d, 1n that imaginary one, that the 
C W orld 
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World was Govern'd by a Watchful 
Being,call'd Nature, and that ſhe ab- 
hors a vacuum, and conſequently is 
ſtill in a readineſs, to do irreſiſtibly 

hatever 1s neceſlary to prevent it ; 
| Om muſt we expeCt any great Pro- 
. refs, 1n the diſcovery of the true 
Cauſes of natural Eftects, whilſt we 
are content to {it down with other, 
than the particular and immediate 
ones. 

*Tis not that I deny, that there are 
divers things, as the number and (i- 
tuation of the Stars, the ſhapes and 
ſizes of Animals, &c. About which, 
even a Philoſopher being ask'd can 
lay little, bur that it pleaſed the Au- 
thor of the Univerſe to make them 
- 1o; but when we give ſuch general 
Anſwers, we pretend not to give the 
particular Phyſical Reaſons of the 
things propos'd, but do in ettect con. 
tels we do not know them. To this 
Tadd,that the veneration, wherewith 
Men are imbued for what they call 
Nature, has been a diſcouraging im- 
pediment to the Empire of Man me 
TIC 
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the inferior Creatures of God. For 
many have not only look'd upon 1t,as 
an impoſſible thing to compals, but as 
{omething of ;»p/0us to attempt, the 
removing of thoſe Boundaries which 
Nature ſeems to have put and ſetled 
among her ProduCtions. And whilſt 
they look upan her as ſuch a venera- 
ble thing, ſome make a kind of ſcru- 
ple of Conſcience, to endeavour fo to 
emulate any of her Works, as to ex- 

cel them. | 
I have ſtaid fo long, about remo- 
ving the firſt of the i I 
formerly propos'd againſt my pre- 
ſent attempt, thar, not to tire your 
Patience, I ſhall in few words di- 
patch the ſecond, which is, That I 
venture to contradict the ſenſe of the 
generality of Mankind : To which I 
anſwer, That in Philoſophical In- 
quiries, it becomes not a Naturali(t 
to be ſo ſolicitous, what has beer, or 
is believ'd, as what ought to be ſo; 
and I have allo elſewhere,on another 
occaſion, ſhew*d, how little the ſenſe 
of the-generality of Men, ought to 
C 2 {way 
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{way us in ſome CR_ : Butthat 
which I ſhall at preſent more direct- 
ly reply, is, Firſt, That "tis no won- 
der, Men ſhould be generally prepol- 
ſeſt with ſuch a Notzon of Nature, as 
I call in queſtion, ſince Education 
( eſpecially in the Schools) has im- 
bued them with it from their Infan- 
Cy, and even in their maturer years 
they find it taken for granted, and 
imployed not only by the Moſt but 
by the Learned(t Writers, and never 
hear it call*d in queſtion by any ; and 
then it exceedingly complies with 
our Innate Propenſity, to think that 
we know more than we do, and to 
. appear todo ſo, For to vouch Na- 
ture for a Cauſe, is an Expedient, 
that can ſcarce be wanting to any 
Man, upon any occaſion, to ſeem ra 
know what he can indeed rencer no 
good reaſon of. 

And to zhis firſt part of my An- 
{wer, I ſhall ſubjoin this ſecond. 
That the general cuſtom of Man- 
kind, to talk of a Thing as a real and 


poſitive Being, and attribute great 
marters 
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matters to it, does but little weigh 
with me; when I conſider , that, 
though Fortune be not any Phyſical 
thing, but a certain looſe & undeter. 
min'd Notion, which a Modern Meta- 
Phyſician would refer to the Claffis 
of his zo» Ertia, yet not only the 
Gentiles made it a Goddeſs; 


( Nos te facimus, Fortuna, Deam, 
Celoque locamns, ) 


which many of them ſeriouſly Wor- 
ſhip'd, bur eminent Writers, in 
Verſe and in Proſe, Ethnick and 
Chriſtian, Ancient and Modern, and 
all ſorts of Men, in their common 
Diſcourſe do ſeriouily talk of It, as 
if it were a kind of Antichriſt, that 
uſurped a great ſhare in the Govern- 
ment of the World ; and aſcribe lit- 
tle leſs to It, than they do to Varure. 
And not to ſpeak of what Poets, Mo- 
raliſts and Divines tell us of the Pow- 
ers of Ignorance and Vice, which 
are but Moral defects : Let us conli- 
der what things are not only by theſe 

C 3 Men; 
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Men, but by the generality of Man- 
kind ſeriouſly attributed to Death, 
to which ſo great and fatal a Domt- 
nion is aſhgn'd ; and then if we con- 
ſider too, that this Death, which 1s 
ſaid to do ſo many and ſuch wonder- 
ful things, 1s neither a Subſtance, nor 
a Politive Entity, but a: meer Priva- 
tion; we ſhall, I truſt, the leſs be. 
lieve, that the Feats aſcribed to NVa- 
ture do inter,that there is really ſuch 
a Phyfical Agent as 1s ſuppos'd. 
And now having, as I preſume, 
clear'd our Enquiry,as far as *tis yer 
neceſſary, [ and *twill be further 
done hereafter ] from thoſe Prejudi- 
ces, that might make the Attempt 
be cenſur'd before it be examin*d, I 
proceed to the Inquiry it felt; 
wherein I ſhall endeavour (bur with 
the brevity my want of leiſure ex- 
acts) to do thele ſix things. Fzr/t,To 
give you a ſhort account of the great 
Ambiguity of the word NVatare, art- 
ſing from its various acceptions. Se- 
condly, Toſhew you, that the Deti- 
nition alſo, that Ariſtotle himſelf 
g1VES 
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ies of Nature, does not afford a 
clear or ſatisfactory Notion of it. 
Thirdly, To gather from the ſeveral 
things, that are wont to be affirmed 
of, or attributed to, Nature, the re- 
ceived Notion of it, which cannot be 
well gathered from the Name, be- 
cauſe-of its great ambiguity. Fourth- 
ly, I will mention ſome of thoſe Rea- 
ſons, that difluade me from admit- 
tg this Notion of Nature. Fifth- 
ly, I ſhall endeavour to anſwer ſeve- 
rally the chief things, upon which 
Men ſeem to have taken up the 1dez 
of Nature, that I diſallow. And, 
Sixthly, 1 ſhall propoſe ſome of the 
chief Efata or Axioms,that are wont 
. to be made uſe of, concerning NV4- 
ture 1n general, and ſhall ſhew; how 
far, and in what ſenſe I may admit 
them. ; 
And here it may be opportune, to 
prevent both miſtakes and the necel- 
ſity of interrupting the Serzes of our 
Diſcourſe, to ſet down two or three 
Advertiſements. 
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1; When any where in this Traft 
I ſpeak of the Opinions of Ari/forle 
and the Peripateticks, as T would not 
be thought to impute to him all the 
{ſentiments of thoſe that will be 
thought his followers, ſome of which 
ſeem to me to have much miſtaken 
his true meaning ; /o (on the other 
ſide) I did not conceive, that my 
Delign oblig'd me to inquire anxi- 
oully inro his true ſentiments, whe- 
ther about the Origine of the Uni- 
verle, (as whether or no it were ſelft- 
exiſteng, as well as Eternal) or about 
leſs important Points : Since, beſides 
that his expreſſions are oftentimes 
dark and ambiguous enough, and 
the things he delivers in ſeveral pal- 
{ages do not ſeem always very conſi- 
ſtent; it ſuſhe'd for my purpoſe, 
which was to queſtion Vulgar Noti- 
ons, to examine thole Opinions, that 
are by the generality of Scholars ta- 
ken for the Ariſtotelzan and Peripate- 
tick Doctrines, by which, if he be 
miſ-repreſented, the blame ought to 
light upon his Commentators and 
Followers. 2, The 
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2. The Rational Soul or Mind of 
Man, as it 1s diſtinEt from the ſenſi- 
tive Soul, being an immaterial Spurit; 
is a ſubſtance of ſo Heteroclite a kind, 
in reference to things ſo vaſtly dif- 
tering from 1t as mere Boazes are, 
that ſince I could neither, without 
injuring it, treat of it promiſcuouſly 
with the Corporeal Works of God, 
nor {peak worthily of it, without fre- 
quently interrupting and diſordering 
my Diſcourſe by Exceptions, that 
would either make it appear intri. 
cate, or would be very troubleſome 
to you or any other that you may 
think fit, to make my Reader; I 
thought I might, for others eaſe and 
my own, be allow'd to ſet aſide the 
conſiderations of * it in the preſent 
Treatiſe: And the rather, becauſe 
all other parts of the Univerſe being, 
according to the receiv'd Opinion, 
the Works of Nature, we ſhall not 
want in themSubjects more than ſut- 
hiciently numerous, whereon to make 
our Examez. Though I ſhall here 
conſider the World but as the great 
Syſtem 
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Syſtem of things Corporeal, as it 
once really was, towards the cloſe of 
the ſixth day of the Creation, when 
God had fimſh'd all his material 
Works, but had not yet Created 
Man. 


4 
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I Conlidering Perſon may 
well be tempted to ſuſpeCt, 

that Men have generally had but 
imperfett and confuſed Notions con- 
cerning Natrare ; if he but obſerves, - 
that they apply that Name to leve-- 
ral things, and thoſe too ſuch, as 
have ſome of them very little depen- 
dance on, or connexion with, ſuch 
others. And I remember that in Ar#- 
ſtotle's Metaphyſicks, T1 met with a 
whole Chapter expreſly written, to 
enumerate the various Acceptions 
of the Greek word, pas, common- 
ly render'd Nature; of which, if I 
miſtake not, he there reckons up _ 
n 
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in Ezeliſh alſo we have not fewer, 
but rather more numerous (ignifica- 
tions of that Term. For ſometimes 
we ule the word Natrre, for that 
Author of Nature, whom the School- 
men, harſhly enough,call Natura Na- 
turans ; as when *tis ſaid,that Nature 
hath made Man partly Corporeal , 
and partly Immaterial. Sometimes 
we mean by the VVature of a thing, 
the Eſſence, or that which the School- 
men {cruple not to call the Qu:iddzty 
of a thing, namely, the Attribute or 
Attributes, on whoſe {core it 15, what 
itis ; whether the thing be corpo- 
real or not ; as, when we attempt to 
define the ature of an Azgle, or of 
a Triangle, or of a Fluid Body as 
{uch. Sometimes we confound that 
which a Man has by Vatzre, with 
* what accrues to him by Birth ; as, 
when we ſay, that ſuch a Man 1s no- 
ble by Nature, or ſuch a Child na- 
turally forward, or ſickly, or fright- 
ful. Sometimes we take Nature for 
an Internal Principle of Motion ; as, 
when we ſay, that a Stone ler fall in 

Lis 
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the Air,is by Nature carried towards 
the Centre of the Earth ; and, on 
the contrary, that Fire or Flame 
does Naturally move upwards to- 
wards Heaven. ES] 

Sometimes we underſtand by Va- 
ture, the Eſtabliſh'd courle of things, 
as, when we lay, that Nature makes 
the Night ſucceed the Day : Nature 
hath made Reſpiration neceſlary to 
the Life of Men. 

Sometimes we take Nature for an 
Aggregate of Powers belonging to 
a Body, eſpecially a Living one ; 
as, when Phyſicians ſay, that Na- 
ture 15 ſtrong, or weak, or ſpent ; 
or that 1n [uh or ſuch Dijteaſes, 
Nature left to her ſelf, will do the 
Cure. Sometimes we take Nature 
for the Univerſe, or Syſtem of the 
Corporeal works of God ; as, when 
*Tis ſaid of a Phenix, or a Chimera, 
_ that there1s no ſuch thing in Nature, 
» (Cz.e.) in the World. And ſome- 
times too, and that moſt commonly, 

we would expreſs by the Word Na- 
zwre, a Smi-deity, or other ſtrange 
kind 
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kind of Being, ſuch as this Diſcourſe 
examines the Notion of. And be- 
ſlides theſe more Abſolute Accepti- 
ons,if I may ſo call them,ot the word 
Nature ; it has divers others (more 
Relative) as Nature is wont to be ſet 
in Oppoſitioa or CoatradiſtinQion 
to other things ; as, when we ſay of 
2 Stone when it falls downwards, 
that it does it by a Natural motion ; 
but that if it be thrown upwards, its 
motion that way 1s violent. So Chy- 
miſts diſtinguiſh Vitriol into NVatu- 
ral and Pittitious, or made by Art, 
( 4. e.) by the Intervention of Human 
Power or Skill ; ſo *tis ſaid, that wa- 
ter kept ſuſpended in a ſucking 
Pump, 3s not 1n its #atural place, as 
that is, which 15 Stagnant in the Well. 
We fay allo, that Wicked Men are 
ſtill in the ſtate of Nature ; but the 
Regenerate, 1n a ſtate of Grace : That 
Cures wrought by Medicines,are NVa- 
tural Operations ; but the miracu- 
lous ones-, wrought by Chriſt and 
his Apoftles, were Supernatural. 


Nor are theſe the only Forms of 
Speech 
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Speech, that a more dil;gent Colle- 
ctor, than I think it neceſſary ] 
{hould here be, might inſtance in, 
to manifeſt the Ambiguity of the 
word Nature, by the many and va- 
rious things *tis applied to {tgnthe ; 
tho? ſome of thoſe alrcady mention- 
ed, ſhould be judged too near to be 
co-incident, Among Latiz Writers 
I found the acceptions of the word 
Nature to be ſo many, that I re- 
member, one Anthor reckons up no 
leſs than fourteen or fifteen. From 
all which *tis not difhcult to gather, 
how caſie *tis for the generality of 
Men, without excepting thoſe that 
write of Natural Things, te impoſe 
upon others and themſelves, in the 
uſc of a word ſo apt to be miſ{-im- 
ploy'd. 

On this occaſion I can ſcarce for- 
bear ro tell you, that I have often 
look*d upon it as an unhappy thing, 
and prejudicial both to Philoſophy 
and Phyſick ; that the word Nature 
hath been ſo frequently, and yet fo 
unskilfully imploy'd , borh in Books 


and 
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and in Diſcourſe, by all ſorts of Men, 
Learned and Illiterate. For the very 
great Ambiguity of this term,and the 
promiſcuous uſe Men are wont to 
make of it, without ſufficienly at- 
tending to its ditfterent Significations, 
makes many of the Expreſſions 
wherein they imploy it, (and think 
they do it well and truly) to be et 
ther not intelligible, or not proper, 
or not true : Which Obſervation, 
tho? it be not heeded, may, with the 
help of a little attention, be. eaſily 
verified ; eſpecially becauſethe Term 
Nature is ſo often uſed, that you ſhall 
{carce meet with any Man, who, if 
he have occaſion to diſcourſe any 
thing long of either Natural or Me- 
dicinal Subjetts, would not find 
himſelf at a great loſs, if he were 
prohibited the uſe of the word Na- 
ture, and of thoſe Phraſes whereof 
it makes the principal part. And I 
confeſs I could heartily wiſh, that 
Philoſophers, and other Learned 
Men (whom the reſt in time would 
follow) would by common ( tho! 

| perhaps 
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perhaps Tacite) conlent, introduce 
{ome more Significant, and leſs am- 
biguous Terms and Expreſſions in 
the room of the too licenciouſly a- 
buſed - word Nature, and the Forms 
of Speech that depend on it. Or 
would, at leaſt, decline the uſe of 
it, as much as convemently they 
can ; and where they think they mult 
imploy it, would. add a word or two, 
to declare in what clear and derer- 
minate ſenſe they uſe it. For with- 
out ſomewhat of this kind be done, 
Men will very hardly avoid being led 
into divers miſtakes, both of things, 
and of one another ; & ſuch wrang- 
lings about Words and Names, will 
be (if not continually multiplied) 
{till kept on foot, as are wont to be 
manag'd with much heat, tho? little 
uſe, and no neceſſity. 

And here I mult take leave to 
complain, in my own excuſe, of the 
ſcarce ſuperable Difficulty of the 
Task, that the deſign of a Free Inqui- 
ry puts me upon. For *tis far more 
difficult than any one that hath not 
| try'd, 
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try'd, (and I do not know that any 
Man hath, ) would imagine, to Dil- 
courſe long of the Corporeal Works 
of God, and eſpecially of the Opera- 
trons and Phenomena's that are attri- 
buted to Nature, and yer decline 
making oftentimes uſe of that Term, 
or Forms of Speech whereof *ris a 
main part ; without much more fre- 
quent, and perhaps tedions, Circum- 
locutions, than I am willing to trou- 
ble you with. And therefore I hope 
* you will ealily excuſe me; if, partly 
to ſhun theſe; and to avoid uſing 
often the ſame words too near one 
another, amd partly out of unwilling 
neſs to imploy VulgarTerms;likely ro 
occaſion or countenance Vulgar Er-' 
rors ; I have ſeveral times been fain 
to uſe Paraphraſes or other Exprefſi- 
ons, leſs ſhort than thoſe commonly 
received : And {cmetimes tor one or 
other of theſe Reaſons, or out of In: 
advertence , miſs'd of avoiding the 
Terms uſed by thoſe; that admit and 
applaud the Vulgar Notion of Na- 
tae : whom, I muſt here advertiſe 
D youz 
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you, that partly becauſe they do fo, 
and partly tor brevity's ſake, I ſhWll 
hereafter many times call, Naturiſts : 
Which Appellation I rather chuſe 
than that of Natwraliſts ; becauſe, 
Many, even of the Learned among 
rhem, as Logicians, Oratars, Law- 
yers, Arithmericians, &c. are not 
Phyltologers. 

Bur it. on this occalion you ſhould 
be very urgent to'know,whatCourle 
I would think expedient, if I were to 
propoſe any, for the avoiding the In- 
convenient uſe of ſo Ambiguous a 
Word, as Nature: I ſhould firſt put - 

ou in mind, that, having bur very 
tely declar'd, that I ehought it ve- 
ry difficult, in Phyſiological Diſ- 
courſes eſpecially, to decline the fre- 
quent of that Terin ; you are not to 
expeCt from me the ſatisfaction you 
may deſire inan Anſwer. And they 
I would add, that yet my unwilling- 
neſs to be altogether {ilent, when 
you require me to ſay ſomewhat, 
makes me content to try , whether 
the miſchief complain'd of, may not 
be 
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be in ſome meaſure either obyiated 
or leſſen'd, by looking back upon 
the ( Eight) various fignifications, 
that were not long ſince deliver'd 
of the Word Nature, and by endea- 
vouring to expreſs them in other 
» Terms, or Forms of Speech. 

1. Inſtead then of the Word Na- 
ture taken in the firſt ſenſe, [ for 
Natura Naturans, ] we may make * 
uſe of the Term *tis put to ſignihe, 
namely, God ; wholly diſcarding an 
Expreſſion, which, beſides thar 'cis 
harſh and needleſs, and in uſe only 
among the School-men , ſeems not 
to me very ſuitable to the profound 
Reverence we owe the Divine Maje- 
ſty ; ſince it ſeems to make the Cre- 
ator differ too little by far from a 
Createa (not to lay an Imaginary ) 
Being. 
2. Inſtead of Nature in the ſecond 
ſenſe, [ for, That on whoſe account 4 
Thing u« what it is, and i ſo call'd, | 
we may imploy the Word Eſſezce, 
which is of great Affinity to it, if not 
of an adequate import. And fome- 

D 2 times - 
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times alſo we may make ule of the 
Word Quzddity, which, though a 
{ſomewhat Barbarous Term, 1s yet 
frequently imploy*'d, and well e- 
nough underſtood, in the Schools ; 
and, which is more conſiderable, is 
very comprehenſive, and yet tree 
enough from Ambiguity. 

}. What is meant by the Word 
Nature taken in the third ſenſe of it, 
[ for, what belongs to a living Crea- 
rare at its Nativity, or accrues to tt by 
its Birth, ] may be expreſs'd, ſome- 
times, by ſaying, that a Man or other 
Animal 1s ” 92 lo; and ſometimes 
by ſaying, that a Thing has been Ge- 
xerated {uch ; and ſometimes allo, 
that *ris thus or thus Qualiii'd by its 
Original Temperament ana Conffitu- 
F108. 

4. Inſtead of the Word MVatzre 
taken in the fourth Acception [ for, 
an Internal Principle of Local Mott- 
on ] we may ſay ſometimes, that this 
or that Body Moves as tit were, or elſe 
that it ſeems t9 Move, ſpontaneouſly 
( or of its own accord) upwards, 
down- 
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downwards, &c. or, that is put in- 
to this or that Motion, or derermin'd 
ro this or that Action, by the con- 

—_ of ſuch or ſuch (proper) Cau- 
CS, 

5. For Nature in the fifth figmh- 
cation, [ for, the«ſtabliſÞ*d courſe of 
Things Corporeal ] *is ealie to ſubſt1- 
tute ' what it denotes, the eftabliſh'd 
Order, or the ſetled Courſe of Things. 

6. Inſtead of Nature in the (ixth 
{enſe of the Word [ for, a» Azgre- 
gate of the Powers belonging to a Body, 
eſpecially a Living 9ne ] we may im- 
ploy the Conſtitution, Temperament, 
or the Mechaniſm, or the Complex of 
theEſſential Properties or Qualitres,and 
ſometimes the Condition, the Stru- 
ture, or the Texture of that Body. 
And it we ſpeak of the greater Porti- 
ons of the Worl:|, we may make uſe 
of one or other of theſe Terms, Fa- 
brick of the World, Syſtem of the Uni- 
werſe, Coſmical Mechaniſm, or the 
like, 

7. Where Men are wont to im- 
ploy the Word WVatrre 1n the ſeventh 

— D 3 ſens 
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ſenſe [ for, the Univerſe, or the Sy- 
fteme of the Corporeal Works of God | 
tis eaſie, and as ſhort, to make ule 
of the Word World or Univerſe; and 
inſtead of the Phenomena of Nature 
to ſubſtitute the Phenomena of the 
Univerſe, or of the World. 

8. And, as for the Word Nature 
taken in the ejghth and laſt of the 
fore-mention'd Acceptions [| for, ei- 
ther (as ſome Pagans ftyPd Her ) 4 
Goddeſs, or a kind of Semi-Deity ] 
the beſt way is not to imploy-it in 
that ſenſe at all ; or at leaft as ſeldom 
as may be, and that for divers Rea- 
{ons, which may in due place be met 
with in ſeveral Parts of this Eflay. 

But though the foregoing Diverſi- 
'ty of Terms and Phraſes may be 
much increas'd, yet Iconfteſs it makes 
'but a part of the Remedy,I propoſe, 
againſt the future miſchiefs of the 
confus'd Acception of the Word Na- 
ture, and the Phraſes grounded on x. 
For beſides the Synonymous Words, 
and more literal Interpretations late- 
ly propos'd, a dextrous Writer may 

oftentimes 
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oftentimes be able to give ſuch a 
Form (or, as the Modern Fregch- 
men ſpeak, ſuch a T our) to his many- 
ways variableExprefſions,as toavoid 
the neceſſity of making uſe of the 
Word Nature; 'or ſometimes ſo 
much as of thoſe ſhorter Terms, that 
have been lately ſubſtituted 1n its 
place. And to all this I muſt add, 
that though one or two of the eight 
fore-mention'd Terms or Phraſes, as 
Oniadity. and Coſmical Mechaniſm, be 
Barbarous or Ungenteel ; and ſome 
other expreſſions be leſs ſhort than 
the Word, Nature : Ter*tis more the 
Intereſt of Philoſophy to tolerate a 
harſh Term, that has been long xe- 
ceived in the Schools in a determi- 
nate ſenſe, and bear with ſome Para- 
phraſtical Expreſſions, than not to 
avoidian Ambiguity that is liable ro 
ſuch great inconvemences as have 
been lately, or may bs hereafter, re- 
preſented. 

There are, I know, ſome Learned 
Men, who, ( perhaps being ſtartled 
to find Nature uſually ſpoken of fo 

. D4 much 
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much like a kind of Goddeſs, ) will 
have the Nature of every thing,to be 
only the Lew that it receives from 
the Creator, arid according to which 
it acts on all occaſions. And this 
Opinion ſeems much of kin to, if not 
the ſame with, that of the famous 
Helmont , who juſtly rejecting the 
Ariſtotelian Tenent of the Contrarie- 
ty or Hoſtility of the Elements, will 
have every Body , without any ſuch 
reſpect, to att that which *tis com- 
manded to att. And indeed this 
Opinion about Nature, though nei- 
ther clear nor comprehenlive -e- 
\ / Nough, ſcems capable of a fair Con- 
Airudhion, And there is oftentimes 
ſome reſemblance between the or- 
derly and regular Motions of inani- 
mate Bodies, and the Actions of 
- Agents,that,in whatthty do act,con- 
formably to Laws. And even I ſome- 
times ſ{cruple, not, to ſpeak of the 
Laws of Motion and Reſt, that God 
has eſtabliſh'd among things Corpo- 
real, and now and then, f for brevi- 
ties ſake, or out of Cuſtom to call 
| them, 
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them, as Men are wont to do, the 
Laws of Nature: Having in due 
place declar*d, in what ſenſe I under- 
ſtand and imploy theſe Expreff 
ons. | 

But to ſpeak ſtrictly, (as becomes 
Philoſophers in ſo weighty a matter) 
to ſay that the Nature of this or that 
Body, 15 but the Law of God preſcrib'd 
#0 it , 1s but an improper and fhgura- 
tive Expreſſion. For, beſides that 
this gives us but a very defeQive Idea 
of Nature, ſince it omits the general 
Fabrick of the World, and the Con- 
trivances of particular Bodies, which 
yet are as well neceſſary as Local 
Motion itſelf, to the produQtion of 
particular Efe&#s and Phenomena's; 
beſides this, I ſay, and other imperte- 
ctions of this Notzon of Nature, that 
I ſhall not here inſiſt on, I muſt 
freely obſerve, that, to ſpeak proper- 
ly, a Law being but a Notional Rule : 
of Alting according to the declar'd 
Will of a Superior, *tis plain, that no- 
thiog but an Intelle&ual Being can 
be properly capable of receiving and 

acting 
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ating by a Law. For if it does not 
underſtand, it cannot -know what 
the Will of the Legsflator is ; nor can 
it have any Intention to accompliſh 
it, nor can it att with regard to it ; 
or know, when it does, in Acting, 
either conform to it or deviate from 
. it. And 't«s entelligible to me, that 
God ſhould at the Beginning impreſs 
determinate Motions upon. the Parts 
of Matter, and guide them, as he 
thought requilite, for the Primordial 
Conlſtitutionof Things:and that ever 
ſince he ſhould, by his ordinary and 
general Concourſe, maintain thoſe 
Powers, which he gave the Parts of 
Matter, to tranſmit their Motion 
thus and thus to-one another. But 7 
cannot conceive, how a Body, devoid 
of underſtanding and ſenſe, truly ſo 
call'd, can moderate and determine 
its own Motions; eſpecially fo, as to 
make them conformable to Laws , 
that it has no knowledg or apprehen- 
ſion of. And that Inanimate Bodies, 
how ftriftly ſoever calPd Nataral, 
do properly att by Laws , cannot be 

evinc'd 
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evinc'd by their ſometimes ating 
Regularly, and, as Men think, in or- 
der to determinate Ends : ' Since in 
Artificial things we ſee manyMotions 
very orderly perform'd, and with a | 
manifeſt Tendency to particular and 
 pre-deſign'd Ends; as in a Watch, 
"rhe Motions of the Spring , Wheels 
and other parts, are {o contempera- 
ted and regulated, that the Hand up- 
on the Dyal moves with a great Uni- 
formity , and ſzems to moderate its 
Motion, fo as not to arrive at the 
Points, that denote the time of the 
day, either a minute ſooner, or a mi- 
nate later, than it {hould do, to de- 
clare the hour, And when a Man 
ſhoots an Arrow at a Mark, 1ſo as to 
hit it , though-the Arrow moves to- 
wards the-Mark, as it would if it 
could and did defign to 1trike it, yet 
none will Jay,that this Arrow moves 
by a Law , but by an External, tho' 
well direQed, Impulſe. | 
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IL. LJUT poſhibly the Definition 
of a Philoſopher may ex- 

empr us from the perplexities, to 
which the Ambiguous expreſſions of 
common W riters expoſe us. I there- 
fore thought fit to to conſider, with a 
ſomewhat more than ordinary at- 
tention , the Famous Definition 6f 
Nature that is left us by Ariſtotle, 
which I ſhall recite rather in Latin 
than in Engliſh, not only becauſe *tis 
very ftamiliarly known among Scho- 
lars, in that Language, but becauſe 
there is ſomewhar in 1t, that I confeſs 
ſeems difficult to me, ro he without 
Circumlocutionrender'd intelligibly 
in Engliſh : Natura (lays 

1 Phyſ.c. 1. He) eſt Principium & 
UN cauſa Motus & Quietis 
ejus, in quo ineſt, primo per ſe, & non 
ſecundum accidens. But though when 
I conlider'd that according to Ariſto- 
tle, 
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tle, the whole World is but a Syſtem 
of the Works of Nature ; I thought 
it might well be expected, that the 
Definition of a thing, the moſt im- 
portantin Natural Philoſophy,ſhould 
be clearly and accurately deliver'd ; 
yet to me this celebrated Definition 
Icem'd fo dark, that I cannot brag of 
any aſſiſtance received from it, to- 
wards the framing of a clear and fa- 
tisfatctory Notion of Nature. For I 
dare not hope, that what, as to me, 
is not itſelf intelligible, ſhould make 
me underſtand what is to be decla. 
red or explicated by it. And when 
I conſulced ſome of Ariftotle's Inter- 
preters upon the ſenſe of this Defini- 
tion, I found the more confiderate 
of them ſd puzzled with it,that their 
Diſcourſes of it ſeem'd to tend,rather 
to free the Maker of it from Tauto- 
logy and Selt-contradiction, than ta 
manifeCt that the Definition irſelf is 
good and inſtructive, and ſuch as at- 
fords a fair account of the thing De- 
fin'd. And indeed,Zhough the immode- 
rateVeneration they cheriſh for their 
Maſter, 
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Maſter, engages them to make the 
beft they can of the Definition-given 
by him , even when they cannot ju- 
ſtifie it without ſtrain'd Interpretati- 
ons, et. what every one ſeems to de- 
tend in grols, almoſt every one - of 
them cenſures in parcels ;. this Man 
attacking one part of the Definition, 
and that Man another, with ObjeCti- 
ons ſo weighty, (not to call ſome 
of them ſo unan{werable ) thar if 1 
had no other Arguments to urge a- 
gainſt it, I might borrow enough 
trom the Commentators on it, to ju- 
ſtifie my diſlike of it. 

However, we may hereafter have 
occaſion to conſider ſome of the main 
parts of this Definition , and 1n the 
mean while, it may ſuffice that we 
obſerve, that ſeveral things are com- 
monly recetv'd as belonging to the 
Idea, or Notion of Nature , that are 
not manifeſtly or not at all compre- 
hended in this Ar:forelian Definition, 
which doth not declare, whether the 
Principle or Cauſe (which Expreſſi- 
on aiready makes the ſenſe a 

ere 
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here mention'd is a Subſtance, or an 
Accident ; and if a Subſtance, whe- 
ther Corporeal or Immaterial, nor is 
it clearly contain'd in this Definition, 
that Nature does all things moſt 
wiſely,and till ats by the moit com- 
pendious ways without/ever miſſing 
of her end, and that ſhe watches 
againſt a vacuum for the welfare of 
the Univerſe, to omit divers other 
things, that you will find aſcrib'd to 
her 1n the following Section : E& 
That the great ſhortneſs of - this 
Third Settion may not make it too 
diſproportionate in length, to the o- 
thers, this Tra& conſiſts of ; I ſhall 
in this place,though I doubr it be not 
the moſt proper that could be cho- , 
| ſen, endeavour to remove betimes 
the Prejudice, that ſome Divines and 
other Pious Men may perhaps enter- 
tain, upon the account,as they think, 
of Religion, againſt the care I take, 
to decline the frequent uſe of that 
Word Nature, in the Vulgar Notion 


of it : Reſerving to another and fit- 
tET 
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ter place ſome other things,that may 
relate to the Theological {cruples, if 
any occur to me, that our Free Ingquz- 
ry may occaſion. - 

The Philoſophical Reaſon that in- 
clines me to forbear, as much as con- 
veniently I can, the frequeat uſe of 
the Word {Vature, and the Forms 
of Speech that are deriv'd from it, is, 
That *ris a Term of great Ambigui- 
ty : On which ſcore I have obſerv'd; 
that, being frequently and unwarily 
imploy'd, it has occalion'd much 
darkneſs and confuſion in many Mens 
Writings and Diſcourſes. And 1 
little doubt, but that others would 
make the like Obſervations, 1f early 
Prejudices and univerſal Cuſtom did 
_ not keep them trom taking notice of 
It. 

Nor do think my ſelf oblig'd, by 
the juſt Veneration I owe and pay 
Religion, to make uſe of a Term 10 
inconvenient to Philoſophy. For I 
do not find that for many Apes the 
Iaclites, that then were the only 
People and Church of God, mar 
uſe 
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uſe of the Word MVarure in the Vul- 
gar Notion of it. Moſes in the whole 
Hiſtory of the Creation, where it had 
been ſo proper ro bring in this firſt 
of ſecond Cauſes, has not a word of 
Nature. And whereas Philoſophers 
preſume, 'that ſhe, by her Plaſtick 
Power and Skill, torms Plants and 
Animals out of the Univerſal Mat- 
ter; the Divine Hiſtorian aſcribes 
the Formation of them to Gods im- 
mediate Fzat. Gen. 1. 11. And God 
faid, let the Earth bring forth Graſs, 
ana" the Herb neelaing Seea, and the 
Fruit tree yielding Fruit after his 
kind,&c. And again, Verſ.24, God 
ſaid, Let the Earth bring forth the 
living Creature after its kind , &C. 
Verſ. 25, And Ged ( without any 
mention of NVaturd ) made the B:aſt 
of the Earth after his kind, And I 
do not remember, that in the Old 
Teſtament, I have met with any one 
Hebrew word that properly {1gnthes 
Nature, in the ſenſe we rake it in. 
And it ſeems, that our Exgliſh Tran- 
{lators of the Bible were not more 
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fortunate in that, than ; fur, having 
purpolely conſulted a late Concor- 
cance,1] tound not that Word Nature 
in any Text of the Old Teſtament. 

So likewile, though Job, David and 
Solomon , and other Iſraelrtifh W [1- 
ters, do, on divers occaſions, many 
times mention the Corporeal Works of 
God, yet they do not take notice of 
Natare, which our Philoſophers 
would have his great Vicegerent 1n 
what relates to zhexz. To which, 

perhaps 1t may not be 1mpertinent to 
add, that, though the late famous 
Rabbi Menaſſeh Ben Iſrael, has pur- 
poſely written a Book of numerous 
Problems touchipg the Creation, yet 
I do not remember that he imploys 
the Word Natrre, in the receiv'd 
Notion of it, to give an account of 
any of Gods Mundane Creatures. 
And when St. Pay! himfelt, whe 
was no ſtranger to the Heathen 
Learning, writing to the Corznthi- 
ans who were Greeks, ſpeaks of the 
Production of Corn out of Seed 


{own, he does not attribute the pro- 
duc'd 
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duc' Body to Nature, but when he 
had ſpoken of a grain of 

WW "gh or ſome other ſeed SH We 37> 
put into the ground, he *. 

adds, that God pzves it ſuch a Body a: 
he pleaſeth , and to every ſeed its own 
Body, 1. e. the Body belonging to its- 
kind. Anda greater than St. Paul, 
ſpeaking of the gaudinels of the Lil- 
ties, (or, as ſome will have it,Twl7ps) 
uſes this Expretiſion, If God ſo cloath 
the graſs of the Field, &c. Matt. vi. 
28, 29, 30. The Celebrations that 
David, 7ob, and other Holy Hebrews, 
mention'd in the Oid Teltament, 
make an occaſion oi the admirable 
Works they contempiated in the 
Univerſe , are addreſs'd direQly to 
God himſelf, without taking notice 
of Nature. Of this, I co: 11d mul: i- 
ply Inſtances, but ſhall þ ere, tor bre- 
vity's lake, be contented to name a 
tew, taken from the Book of P/alms 
alone. In the hundredth ct rthoie 
Hymas,the Penman of it makes this, 
That God bas made us, the ground of 


an Exhortation, To exter into his 
E 2 (Gates 
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Gates with Thanksgiving, and into his 
Courts with Prarſe, Pal. Ixxix. 34. 
And in another, Let the Heaven and 
Earth praiſe God, [ that 1s, give Men 
ground and occaſion to Praile Him } 
congruouily to what David ellc- 
where ſays to the Great Creator of 
the Univerſe. AU! thy werk”s ſhall 
praife thee, O Lord, and thy Saints 
ſhall Bl:fs thee, Plal. cxlv. 106. And 
in another ot the Sacred Hymns, the 
ſame Royal Poct ſays to 1s Maker, 
Thow haſjt cover d me in my Mothers 
womb, I will praiſe thee, for I am 
fearfully and wonderfully made, mar- 
vellous are thy works, and that my foul 
knoweth- right well, Plal. cxxxix. 13, 
dE -- 
I have ſometimes doubted, whe- 
ther one may not on this occaiion 
add, thar, if Men will need takes in 
a' Being ſubordinate ro God, tor the 
management of the World ; it ſeems 
more conlonant to the Holy Scrip- 
ture,to depute Arsels to that charge, 
than Nature, For I conſider, that, 
as to the Celrftial Parr of the Unt- 
verlc, 
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verſe, in compariton of which the 
Sublunary 15 not perhaps the ten- 
thouſandth part ; both the Heathen 
Ariſtotelian*s, and the School Phulo- 
lophers among the Chriſt;ans, teach, 
the Caleſtial Or5s to be movedor gUl- 
ded by Iztell:zences, or Angels. And 
as tO the lower, or ſublenary World, 
” age" chat the Holy Writings teach 
that Angels have been often 1M- 
ET by Go for the Government 
of Kingdoms, ( as 15 evident out of 
the Book of Daniel } and the. Wel- 
fare and Puniſhment of particular 
Perſons ; one of thole Glorious Spi- 
rits, 1s, 1a the Apocalypſe, 
expref]y ſtyl d the Angel Rev. xvi. 5. 
of the Waters : Which 
Title divers Learned [aterpreters 
think to be given him, becaule of his 
Chargz or Ofkce,to overſee and Pre- 
ſerve che Waters. And I remember, 
that in the ſime Book: there 1s menti- 
on made of an Angcu},rthat 
had Po: Ver, dnthari 7), ) Rev. Xiv. 19. 
Turiſdictjon , ( Eu7% ) 
over the Fire: And though the Excel- 
x4 lent 
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lent Grotzus gives another conjeAure 
of the Title given the Angel of the 
Waters ; yet in his Notes 
Verſe 7. upon the next Verſe ſave 
one, he teaches, Thar 
there was an Angel appointed to pre- 
ſerve the Souls that were kept under 
the Altar there-meation'd. And it 
we take the Angel of the Waters to 
be the Guardian or Conlerver of 
them, { perhaps as the Romans (1n 
whoſe Empire St. John wrote ) had 
ſpecial Officers to look to their Aque- 
ducts and other Waters; ) it may 
not be amiſs to obſerve ( upon the 
by ) that he is introduc'd Praiſing 
his and his fellow-Spirits Great Cre- 
ator : Which 1s an ACt of Religion, 
that, for ought I know, none of the 
Natwriſts,, whether Pagaz or even 
Chriſtians, ever mention'd their Va- 
ture to have perform'd. 

I know it may on this occaiion be 
alledg'd, that ſubordinata non pug- 
nant, and Nature being God's Vicege- 
reat, her Works are indeed 47s. But 
that he has ſuch a Vicegerent, 1t 1s 

one 


> 
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one of the main bulineſles of this Di- 
{courſe to call in Queſtion, and till 
the Affirmative be ſolidly prov'd, 
nay, and tho? it were {o) I hope I 
ſhall be excus'd, it with Moſes, Job, 
and David, I call the Creatures, I 
admire 1jn the viſible World, zhe 
Works of God, (not of Nature) and 
praiſe rather Him than Her, tor the 
wiſdom and goodnels diſplayed in 
them : Since among the I/raelrres, 
till they were over-run and corrup-. 
red by Idolatrous Nations, there was 
tor many Ages a deep (itence of ſuch 
a Being, as we now Call Nature, 
And I think it much more fate and 
fit, to ſpeak as did thole, who tor 
{5 long a time were the pecuhiar Peo- | 
lc of God, than, which the Heather (with) . 
Poets and Philoſophers , Who were ; 
very prone to aicribe Divinity to hz 
Creatures, and ſometimes even to 
their own. 
I mention theſe things, not with 
Deſign ro ingage 1n the Controver- 
fie, about the Authority or Uſe of 
the Scripture in Phylical Speculatt- 
E 4 ons, 
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ons, but to obviate or remove a pre. 
judice, that (as I formerly intima- 
ted) I fear may be taken up, upon 
the account of Theology or Relizion, 
againſt ' my Rudioull, unfrequent 
imploying the word Nature, 1n the 
_ vulgar ſenſe of it ; by ſhewing, that, 
W hether or no the Scriptures be not 
delign'c to teach us higher and more 
neceſlary Truths than thoſe that 
concern Bodies, and are diſcovera- 
ble by the meer light of Reaſon ; 
both its expreſſions and its ſilence 
give more countenance to our Hypo- 
theſis, than to that of the Nez 
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IL. Aving ſhewn, that the De- 
hnition given of Nature 

by Ariſtotle himlelt, as great a Lo- 
gician as he was, has not been able 
to ſatisfie ſo much as his Interpreters 
and Diſciples, what his own Idea of 
Nature was; 'twould be to little pur- 
pole 
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poſe to trouble you and my ſelf, with + 
enquiring into the Definitions and 
Diſputes of other Peripateticks,about 
{o obſcure and perplex'd a Subject ; 
eſpecially, ſince *tis not my bulineſs 
in this Tract, ſolicitoully ro examine 
whar Ariſtotle thought Nature to be, 
but what is to be thought of the 
wulgarly receiv'd Notion of Nature ; 
and tho of tlus,the Schools have been 
the chief Propagators, for which 
Reaſon it was fit to take notice of 
their Maſter Arifa#/e's Definition ; 
yet the beſt way, I know, to inve- 
ſtigate the commonly receiv'd Opi- 
nion of Vature, 1s, to conlider what 
Efata or Axioms do pals for current 
about Her; and what Titles and 
Epithets are unanimoully given Her, 
both by Philolophers and other 
Writers, and by the generality of 
Men that have occaſion to Diſcourſe 
of Her and Her aCtings. 

Of | theſe Axioms and Epithets, 
the principal ſeen to be theſe that 
follow, 


Natura © 
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Natura eft ſapientiſſima, adeoque 
opus Nature eft opus Intelligentie. 
* ri. de Cce- * Natura nihil facit wn 


lo, [i IL, CT I, ſtra. | 
Natura fine ſuo PuUngquam 


excidit. 


FArift.de Ct -*- Natura "EN 
INS Natura ſemper facit 


bs. De. quod optimum eff. 
L11.c.10.8.222. Natura ſemper apit per 


vias breviſſimas. 

Natura neque redundat in ſuper fin, 
neque deficit in neceſſariis. 

Omnis Natura eft conſervatrix ſut. 

Natura eft morborum medicatris. 

.Vatura ſemper invigilat conſerva- 
tiont Untverſi. 

Natura vacuum horret. 

From all theſe Particulars put to- 
gether, it may appear, that the 
vulgar Notion of Nature may be 
conveniently enough expres'd by 
{ome ſuch Deſcription as this. 

Nature is a molt wile Being, that 
does nothing in vain, does not mils of 
her Ends ; dves always that which 
(of the things ſhe can do) is beſt to 
be done ; and this ſhe does by the 


moſt 
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moſt direct Or compendions ways, neti- 
ther employing any things ſuperfiu- 
ous, or being wanting in things ne- 
ceſlary ; ſhe teaches & inclines ever 
one of her Works to preſerve it ſelt. 
And, as in the Mricrocoſm ( Man ) 
"tis ſhe that 1s the Curer of Dilcaſes, 
{oin the Macrocoſm (the World, ) tor 
the conſervation of the Univerſe , 
ſhe abhors a Vacuum, making parrti- 
cular Bodies act contrary to their 
own Inclinations and Intereſts, 'to 
prevent it, for the publick Good. 

W hat I think of the Particulars, 
that make up this Paneygrical De- 
{cription of Nature, will (God per- 
mitting) be told you in due place ; 
my prelent work being only to make 
you the clearzſt Repreſentation I 
can, of what Men generally [if they 
underſtand themſelves) do, or with 
Congruity to the, Axioms they ad- 
mit and uſe, ought to conceive Na- 
ture to be. 

'Tis not unlike that you may ex- 
pect, or wiſh, that on this occaſion, 
I ſhould propoſe ſome Definition or 

Deſcription 
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Deſcription of Nature, as my own. 
But declining (at leaſt at preſent) 
to ſay any thing, Dogmatically , 
about this matter, I know not whe- 
ther T may not, on this occaſion, 
confeſs to you, that I have ſome- 
times been ſo Paradoxical, or (if you 
pleaſe) ſo Extravagant, as to en- 
tertain, as a {ſerious Doubt, what 
I formerly intimated, viz. Whether 
Nature be a Thins, or a Name? 1 
mean, whether it be a zeal Exiſtent 
Being, or a zotional Entity, ſome- 
what of kin to thoſe fictitious Terms, 
that Men have devis'd, that they 
might compendio'r{]y expreſs ſeveral 
things together, by one Name ? as 
when, for Inſtance, we ſpeak of the 
Concotting Faculty aſcrib'd to Ani- 
mals ; thoſe that conſider, and are 
careful to underſtand, what they 
lay, do not mean I know not what 
Entity, that is diſtinct from the Hu- 
mart Body, as 'tis an Engine curi- 
ouſly contriv'd, and made up of ſta- 
ble and fluid parts ; but, obſerving 
an actuating power and fitneſs in 

the 
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the Teeth, Tongue, Spittle, Fibres 
and Membranes of the Gullet and 
Stomach, together with the natural 
Heat, the Ferment, or elſe the Mer- 
ſtruum, ) and ſome other Agents, b 
their Co-operation, to cook or drels 
the Aliments, and change them into 
Chyle ; obſerving theie things, I 
ſay, they thought it convenient, for 
brevity's ſake, to expreſs the Com- 
plex of thoſe: Caules, and the Train 
of their Adtions , by the {ſummary 
Appellation of concotting Faculty. 

Whilſt I was indulging my ſelf, 
in this kind of Ravings, it came in- 
to oy mind, that the Vatuzffs might 
demand of me, How, without a- 
mitting their Notion, I could give 
any tolerable Account of thoſe, moſt 
uſeful, Forms of Speech, which Men 
imploy, when they ſay, That Na- 
ture does this or that ; or, That ſuch 
a thing is done by Nature, Or according 
to Nature, or elſe happens againft Na- 
ture? And this Queſtion Ithought the 
more worth cofncring Secinl theſe 
Phraſes are ſo very frequently us'd 


by 
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by Men of all forts, as well Learned 
as Illiterate, that this Cuſtom hath 
made them be thought, not only 
very convenient, but necellary ; inſo- 
much, that I look upon it as none 
of the leaſt things, that has procur'd 
{o general a reception to the vulgar 
notion of Nature, that theſe ready 
and commodious Forms of Speech 
ſuppoſe the Truth of it. 

It may therefore, in this place, 
be pertinent to add, That ſuch Phra- 
ſes, 'as, that Nature, or Faculty, or 
Faculty, or Suiftion, doth this or that, 
are not the only ones, wherein I ob- 
ſerve, that Men aſcribe to a notional 
thing, that which, indeed, 1s per- 
form'd by real Agents; as, when 
we fay, that the Law puniſhes Mur- 
der with Death, that it protects the 
Innocent, releaſes a Debtor out of 
Priſon, when he has ſatisfied his 
Creditors (and the Miniſters of Ju- 
| Rice) on which, or the like occa- 
ſions, we may juſtly ſay, That *tis 
plain that the Zaw, which, being in 
it felf a dead Letter, is but a norzo- 
| pal 
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al Rule, cannot, in a Phyſical ſenſe, 
be faid to ny theſe things ; 
but they are really performed by 
Judges, Officers, Executioners, and 
other Men, acting according to 
that Rule. Thus, when we fay, 
that Cuſtom does this or that , we 
ought to mean only , that ſuch 
things are done by proper Apents, 
acting with Contormity to what 
is uſual, ( or cuſtomary ) on ſuch 
Occaſions. And, to give you an yet 
more appolite Inſtance, do but con- 
ſider, how many Events are wont to 
be aſcrib*d to Fortune or Chance ; and 
yet Fortune 15s, 1n reality, no Phyli- 
cal Cauſe of any thing, (for which 
Reaſon probably it 1s, that Ancienter 
Naturaliſts than Ariſtotle, as him- 
ſelf intimates, take no notice of *, 
when they treat of Natural Caules, ) 
and only denotes, that thoſe Effects, 
that are aſcribed to it,were produc'd 
by their true and proper Agents , 
- without intending to produce them; 
as, when a Man ſhoots at a Deer, 
and the Arrow lightly glancing up- 
on 
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on the Beaſt, wounds ſome Man that 
lay beyond him, unſeen by the Ar- 
cher ; *tis plain, that the Arrow is 
a Phyſical Agent, that aQts, by vir. 
- tue of its Fabrick and Motion, in 
both theſe EtteCts ;and yet Men will 
ſay, that the {light hurt it gave the 
Deer, was brought to pals accord- 
ing to the courſe of Nature, be- 
cauſe the Archer delign'd ro ſhook 
the Bealt ; but the mortal Wound, 
ir gave the Man, happen'd by 
Chance, becauſe the Archer intended 
not to ſhoot Him, or any Man elle. 
And, whereas divers of the old 
Atomical Philoſophers, pretending 
( without g004 Reaſon, as weil as 
againſt Piety) to give an account 
of the Origin of things, without 
recourſe to a Deity, did ſometimes 
affirm the World to have been made 
by Nature, and ſometimes by For- 
tune, promiſcuoutly employing thoſe 
Terms : They did it, (if I gueſs a- 
right) becauſe they thought neither 
of them to denote any true and pro- 
per Phyſical Cauſe, but rather certaig 
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Conceptions, that we Men have, of 
the manner of aCting of rrue and 
proper Agents. And therefore , 
when the Epicureans taught, the 
World to have been made by Chance, 
*ris probable, that they did not look 
upon Chaxre, as a True and Archi- 
tectonick Cauſe of the Syſtem of 
the World, but believ'd all things 
to have been made.by the Aroms, 
conſidered as their Conventions and 
Concretions into the Sun , Stars, 
Earth, and other Bodies, were 
made without any Dclign of Con- 
ſtituting thoſe Bodies. 

Whilſt this Vein of framing Pa- 
radoxes yet continued, I ventur'd to 
proceed lo far, as to Queſtion, Whe- 
ther one may not inter, from what 
hath been ſaid, That the chief Ad- 
vantage a Philoſopher receives from 
what Men call Nature, be not, that 
it affords them, on divers occaſions, 
a Compendious way of exprefling 
themſelves ? Since (thought I, ) to 
conſider things otherwiſe than- in a 
Popular way, when a Man tells me, 
| F that 
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that ature dves ſuch 4 thiag, he docs 
not really help me to underſtand, or 
to explicate,, how it 15 done. * For 11 
ſeems manitelt enough, that whart- 
{oever is done in the W orld, at leatt 
wherein the rational Soul intervenes 
not, 1s really effected by Corporeal 
Cauſes and Agents, acting 1n a 
World ſo fram*d 45 Ons 1 is, accord- 
ing to the Laws of Motion ſcrled by 
the Omniſcient Author ot things. 
When a Man knows the contri- 
Vance of a Watch or Clock, by VIEW- 
ing the ſeveral picces of it, and 
ſeeing how , when they are duely 
Put together, the Spring or Weight 
{ets one of the Wheels a work, and 
by that another, till by a fir Conſe 
cution of the Motions of theſe and 
other parts, at lensth the Index 
comes to point at the r12ht Hour of 
the Day : The Man, it he be wile, 
will be well enough ſarisfied with 
this knowledge of the Caule of the' 
propos'd Efe&t,- without troubling 
himſelt to examine, wherher a No- 
tional Plulofopher will call the time- 
meaſu- 
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meaſuring Inſtrument, an Exs per ſe, 
or an Exs per accidens ? And whe- 
ther 1t pertorms its Operations by 
virtue of an internal Principle, ſuch 
as the Spring ot it ought to be ? or 
of an.cxternal one, ſuch as one may 
think the appendet Weight ? And, 
as he, that cannor, by the Mechani- 
cal atiections of the parts of the Uni- 
verſal matter, explicate a Phenome- 
29m, will not be much help'd to un- 
derſtand, how the EffeCt is produc'd, 
by being told, that Nature did it : 
So, it he can explainit Mechanically, 
he has no more nee« to think, or 
( unleſs for brevity's fake) to fay, 
that Nature brought it to paſs, than 
he, that obſerves the Motions of a 
Clock, has to ſay, that *cis not the 
Engine, but "tis Art, that ſhews the 
Hour ; whereas, without conlicder- 
ing that ,general and uninitruttive 
Name, he ſufficiently underſtands 
how the parts, that make up the En- 
ine, are determin'd by their Con- 
Arudtion, and the Serzes of their Mo- 
F & - + 5.360 
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tions, to produce the Effect that is 
brought to pals. 

When the lower end of a Reed, 
being dipp'd, for Inſtance, in Milk or 
Water, he that holds it, does cover 
the upper end with his Lips, and 
fetches his Breath, and hereupon 
the Liquor flows into his Mouth : 
We are told, that Nature raileth it 
to prevent a Pacuu, and this way 
of railing it, is call'd S«&4oz ; bur, 
when this is ſaid, the word Nah 
does but * furniſh us with a ſhort 
Term, to expreſs a concourſe of ſe- 
veral Cauſes; and ſo does in other 
Caſes, but what the Word Sudon 
does in this. For neither the one, 
nor the other, helps us to conceive, 
how this, ſeemingly ſpontaneous, 
Aſcenſion of a heavy Liquor is ef- 
fetted ; which they that know, that 
the outward Air 15 a heavy Auid | 
and pravitates, or preſſes, more up- 
on the other parts of the Liquor, than 
. the Air, contained. in the Reed , 
(which is rarefy d by the Dilatation 


of the Sucker's Thoras) does upon 
the 
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the included part of the Surface, will 
readily apprehend, that the ſmaller 
preſſure will be ſurmounted by the 
greater, and, conſequently yield to 
the Aſcenſion of the Liquor, which 
is, by rhe prevalent external pref- 
ſure, impelPd up into the Pipe, and 
ſo into the Mouth, ( as I, among 
others, have el{where fully made 
out.) So that, according to this 
Doctrine, without recurring to /Va- 
ture's Care, to prevent a Vacunm, 
one that had never heard of the Pe- 
ripatetck Notions of Nature, or of 
Suction, might very well underſtand 
the mention'd Phenomenon. And 
it alterwards he ſhould be made ac- 
quainted with the receiv'd Opintons, 
and Forms of Speech, us'd on this 
cccaſion; he would think, that fo to 
aſcribe the EfecEt to Vature, 15 need- 
leſs, if not alſo erroneous ; and that 
the common Theory of S«&10ox can 
afford him nothing, but a compen- 
dious Term, to expreſs, at once the 
Concourſe of the Agents, that make 


the Water aſcend. 
4 How 
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How far, I think, theſe extrava- 
gant Realonings may be admitted, 
you will be enabled to diſcern, by 
what you will hereafter meet with, 
relating to the ſame Subjects, inthe 
VIL Section of this Diſcourſe. And 
therefore, returning now to the riſe 
of this Digreſſion, namely, That 
"ris not unlike you may expect, I 
{hould, after the. Vulgar Notion of 
Nature, that I] lately mention'd , 
without acquieſcing in it, ſubſtitute 
lome Definition or Deſcription of 
Nature, as Minc : I hope you wall 
be pleas'd to remember, that the 
Deſign of this Paper was, to exa- 
mire the Vulgar Notion of Nature, 
not propoſe a new one of my own. 
And indeed the Ambiguity of the 
Word is lo great, and *tis, even b 
Learned Men, ulually employ'd to 
lignifie ſuch diitcrent things ; that, 
without enumerating & diftinguiſh- 
1ng its various Acceptions, 'twere 
very unſafe to give a Definition of 
it, if not impoſſible to deliver ons 
that would not be liable to Cenſure. 

| | i 
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I ſhall not theretore preſume to De- 
fine a thing, of which there is yet 
no ſettled and [tated Notion agreed 
on among Men. And yet, thar I 
may, as far as I dare, comply with 
your curioliry, I ſhall rell you, that 
it I were to propole a Notion, as 
leſs unfit than any I have mer w ith, 
to paſs for the prin: ipal Notion of Na- 
ture, with regard ro which, many 
Axioms and Expreſſions, relating 
ro that Word, may be not 1nconve- 
niently underſto »4, I ſhould diſtin- 
gull berween the pow and the 
particular Nature of Things. And, 
of Fs bs Nature, the Notion, I 
would offer, ſhould be ſome ſuch as 
this, That Kdoans is the Aggregate 
of. the Boates, th:t make up the World, 
framed as it is, conſidered as a Prints. 
ple, by wirtue whereof, they At and 
Suffer arcording to the Laws of Motz- 
oa, preſcrib'da Fa the Anthor of Things. 
Which Detrctption may be thus Pa- 
phras'd, That Nature, in general, 
IS, The Reſult of the Univerſal Mat- 
ter, oy Cory: real Subſtance of the U- 
EY "niverſc, 
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niverſe, conſidered as it is contrived 
into the preſent Structure and Conſti- 
tution of the World, whereby all the Bo- 
dies, that compoſe it, are inabled to att 
upon and fitted to ſuffer from, one ano- 
ther,according to the ſetled Laws of Mo- 
tion. I expett, that this Deſcription 
will appear Prolzx, and require to be 
heedfully perus'd : But the Intri- 
cateneſs and Importance of the Sub- 
ject hindred me from making it 
ſhorter, and made me chuſe rather 
to preſume upon your Attention, 
than not endeavour to expreſs my 
{elt incelligibly and warily, about a 
Subject of {uch moment. And this 
will makg way for the other (Subor- 
dinate) Notion, rhat 15to attend the 
former Deſcription : Since the parte- 
cular Nature, of an Individual Body, 
conhiſts in the 2eneral Nature, apply'd 
to a diſtintt portion of the Untverſe, 
Or rather, ſupooſing it to be plac'd, 
as It is, ina World, fram'd by God, 
like Ours, it conſiſts in a Comvertion 
of the Mechanical affettions ({uch as 
Bigneſs, Figure, Order, Scituation, 
(Contex- 
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Contexture, and Local Motion) o 
its parts, (whether ſenſible or inſen- 
ſible) convenient and [ufficient to 
conſtitute 1n, Or toentitle tO, its par- 
ticular Species or Denomination, the 
particular Body they mate up, as the 
Concourſe of all theſe is conſidered as 
the Principle of Motion , Reſt., and 
Changes, in that Body. 
If you will have megiveto theſe 
two Notions more compend1ous 
Expeſſions, now that, by what 
hath been ſaid, I preſume, you ap- 
prehend my Meaning ; I ſhall ex- 
preſs, what I calld General Nature, 
by Coſmical Mechaniſm, that is, a 
Comprifal of all the Mechanical Af- 
fetions (Figure, Size, Motion, &c. ) 
rhat® belong ro the matter of the 
great Syſtem of the Univerſe. And, 
ro denote the Nature of this or that 
Particular Body, I ſhall ſtyle it, the 
Private, the Particular, or ( if you 
pleaſe) the Individual Mechaniſm of 
That Body ; or, for Brevity's ſake, 
barely the Mechaniſm of it, that 1s, 
the Eſſential. Modification, if T ma 
( 
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10 ſpeak, by which, I mean,the Com- 
prifal of all its Mechanical Aﬀections 
conven'd in the Particular Body,con- 
l1cer'd, as *tis determinately plac'd, 
in a World fo conſtituted, as Ours 1s. 

'Tis like, you will think it ſtrange, 
that in this Deſcription I ſhoulq 
make the preſent Fabrick of the Unt- 
verſe, a Parr, as it were, of the 
Notion I frame of Nature, though 
the generality of Philolophers , as 
well as other Men, ſpeak of Her, as 
a plaſtick Principle of all the Mun- 
dane Bodies.as if they were Her Et- 
tects ; and therefore they uſually call 
them, the Works of Nature ; and the 
Changes that are obſerv'd in them, 
the Phenomena of Nature. But, for 
my part, Icontels, I ſee no need to 
acknowicdg anv Architectonick Be- 
ing, belides Goz, Antecedent to the 
firlt Formation of the World. 

The Peripateticks, whole School 
either devis'd, or mainly propaga- 
ted, the Received Notion of Nature, 
conceiving ( not only Matter, but ) 


' the World to be Eternal, might look 
; upon 


_ 
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upon it, as the Province, but could 
not, as the Work of Nature, which, 
in their* Hypotheſis, 1s its Guardian, 

without having been its Architedt, 
The Epicareans themlelves , that 
would reter all things, that are done 
in the World, to Varzre, cannot, 
according to their Principles, make 
what they now call Vature, to have 
been Antecedent to the hrit Forma- 
tion of our preſent World, For, ac- 
cording to their Hypotheſis, whilſt 
their numberlels Atoms wildly rov'd 
in their infinite Facuzty, they had no- 
thing belonging to them, but Bigneſs, 
Figure and Motion : And *twas by 
the Coalition, or Convention of theſe 
Atoms, that the World had its Be- 
ginning. So that, according to 
them, it was not Mature, but 
Chance, that Fram'd the World ; 
though - atterwards, this Original 
Fabrick ot things, does, by virtue of 
its Structure, and the innate and un- 
loleable motive power of A4roms, con- 
tioue things in the ſame {tate tor the 
main ; & this courſe,though caſually 
tallen 
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fallen into,%& continued without De- 
fign,is that, which,according to their 
Hypotheſis, ought to paſs for Nature. 
And, as meer Reaſon doth nor 
oblige me ro acknowledge ſuch a 
Nature, as we call in Queſtion, Ante- 
cedent to the Origin of the World ; 
{o neither do I find, that any Reve- 
lation, contain'd in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, clearly teaches, that there was 
then ſuch a Being, For, in the Hiſtory 
of the Creatzon, "tis exprelly ſaid, 
that Iz the beginning Ged made the 
Heavens and the Earth ; and, in the 
whole Account that Moſes gives of 
the progreſs of 2t, there 1s not a word 
of the Agency of Nature; and, at 
the later end, when God is intro- 
duc'd, as making a re-view of all the 
Parts of the Univerlc, *us 

GEN. i. 37. {aid, that God ſaw eVEery 
ring that he had made ; 

and ?ris ſoon after added, 

Gen.ui.3. that He bleſſed and ſantti- 
fied Pa Seventh Day, becauſe, in it, 
( or rather, juft before it, as 1 find 


the Hebrew Particle elſewhere us'd,) 
He 
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He had veſted from all his Works, 
which God created and made. And tho? 
there be a paſſage in the Book of 
Fob, that, probably e- Job. xxxviii. 
nough, argues the Angels 4657: 

(there call'd, the Sos of God)to have 
exiſted, either at the beginning of the 
fhrſt Day's Work, or _ time be- 
fore it ; yet *tis not there ſo much 
as intimated, that' they were Co- 
operators, with their Maker, in the 
Framing of the World, of whuiclr 
they are repreſented as Spectators 
and Applauders, but not ſo much as 
Inſtruments. But fince Revelation, 
as much as I always reverence lt, 15, 
I conteſs, a Foreign Principle in 
this Philoſophical Enquiry, I ſhall 
wave it here, and tell you, Thar, 
when I conſult only the Light of 
Reaſon, I am inclin'd to apprehend 
the Firſt Formation of the World, 
after ſome ſuch manner as this. 

I think it probable,(tor I would not 
Dogmatize on fo weighty, and ſo 
difficult a Subje&, ) that the Great 
and Wiſe Author of Things, did, 

when 
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when he tirſt Form'd the univerſal 
and undiſtinguiſh'd matter, into the 
World, put us Parts into various 
Motions, whereby they were necel- 
farily divided into numberleſs Por- 
tions of dittering Bulks, Figures, and 
Scituations, in reſpect of each other. 
And that, by his Infinite Wiſdom 
and Power, he did fo guide and over- 
rule the Motions of theſe Parts, at 
the beginning of things, as that 
( whether in a ſhorter or a longer 
rime, Reaſon cannot well determine) 
they were finally diſpos'd into that 
Beautiful and Orderly Frame, we 
call the World ; among whole Parts 
ſome were ſo curiouſly contriv'd, as 
to be fit to become the Seeds, or Se- 
minal_ Principles, of Plants -and A- 
nimals. And I further conceive, 
that he ſetled ſuch Laws or Rules, of 
Local Motion, among the Parts of 
the Univerial Matter, thar by his 
ordinary and preſervins Concourſe, 
the ſeveral Parts of the Univerſe, 

thus . once completed , ſhould be 


able to maintain the great Conſtru- 
Ction, 
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_ tion, or Syſtem and Oeconomy , 
of the Mundane Bodies, 'and pro- 
Pagarc the Species of Living Crea- 
rures. So that , according to this 
Hypotheſ "| ſuppoſe no other Effi- 
cient of the Univerſe, but God him- 
ſelf, whoſe Almighty Power, {till 
accompanied with his Infinite Wil- 
dom, did at firit Frame the Corpo- 
real World, according to the Divine 
[dea's, which he had, as well mo 

freely, as moſt wiſely, determin'd to 
conform them to. For, I think, it 
is a Mittake to imagine, (as we are 
wont to do) that whar is calld, the 
Nature of this or that Body, 1s whol- 
ly compris'd in its ow» Matter, and 
its (I ſay not Subſtantial, but) E/- 
ſential Form; as it trom that, or 
theſe only, all its Operations muſt 
flow. For an Individual Body, being 
but a Part of the World, and in- 
compals'd with other Parts of the 
ſame great Automaton, needs the. Af- 
ſiſtance, or Concourle, of other Bo- 
dies, (which are external Agents) 
to perform divers of its Operations, 
and 
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and exhibit ſeveral Phanomeza's,that 
belong to it. This would quickly 
and manifeſtly appear, if, for In- 
ſtance, an Animal or an Herb could 
be remov'd into thoſe Imaginary 
Spaces, the School-men tell us of, 
beyond the World ; or into ſuch a 
place, as the Epicureans Fancy their 
Intermundia , or empty Intervals , 
between thoſe numerous Worlds, 
their Maſter dream'd of. For, what- 
ever the Structures of thele living 
Engines be, they would as little, 
without the Co-operations of exter- 
nal Agents; ſuch as the Sur, Ather, 
Air, &c. be able to exerciſe their 
| Functions, as the great Mills, com- 
monly us'd with us, would be to 
Grind Corn, without the aſſiſtance 
of Wind or running Water, Which 
may be thought the more credible, 
if it be conſidered, that by the meer 
Excluſion of the Air, ( tho* not of 
Light, or the Earth's Magnetical Ef- 
fluvia, &c,  ) procur'd by the Air- 
pump, Bodies plac'd in an extraor- 
dinary large Glaſs, will preſently 

: COmse 
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come into ſo differing a ftate, that - 
warm Animals cannot live in it; nor 
flame ( tho? of pure Spirit of Wine) 
burn ;nor Syringes draw up Water; 
nor Bees,or juch wingedInſeQs, fly ; 
nor Caterpillars crawl; nay, nor 
Fire run along a train of dryed Gun- 
powder : All which I ſpeak upon my . 
own experience. According to the 
| foregoing Hypotheſis, I conſider the 
| frame of the World already made, 
as a Great, and, if I may fo ſpeak; 
Pregnant Automaton, thar, like a®S 
Woman with T wins in her Womb; 
or a Ship furniſh'd with Pumps, Ofr- +» 
dnance, &c. .j$ ſuch an Engine as 
compriles, or conſiſts of, ſeveral le{- 
ſer Engines. And this Compounded 
Machine, in conjunction with the 
Laws of Motion , freely eſtabliſh*d 
and {till maintain'd, by God among 
Its Parts ; I look upon as a Complex 
Principle, whence reſults the ſetled 
Order, or Courſe, of things Corpo- 
real. And that which happens ac- 
cording to this courſe, may, general- 
) ly ſpeaking; be ſaid to come to pals 
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according to Nature, or to be done by 
Nature, and that which thwarts this 
Order may be ſaid to be Preternatu- 
ral, or contrary to Nature. And 1n- 
deed, though Men talk of Natare as 
they 'pleaſe , yet whatever 1s done 
among things Inanimate , which 
make incomparably the greateti-part 
of the Univerſe, is really done but | 
by particular Bodies, acting on one | 
another by Local Motion, Modih'd 
by the other Mechanical Afﬀect ions of | 
the Agent, of the Patient, and of 
thoſe other Bodies, that neceſlarily 
, concur to the Eftect, or the Phenome- 
non produc'd. 

N. B. Thoſe, that do not reliſh the 
knowledg of the Opinions and Rights 
of the Ancient Fews and Heathens, 
may paſs on to the next or V. S&t- 
on, and skip the whole tollowing Ex- | 
curſion, compris'd between double | 
Paratheſes? s, Which, though neichcr 
impertinent nor uſeleſs to the 1c 
of this Treatile, is not abſolute! y 0e- 
ceſlary to it. 
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[ In the foregoing (III) Setion 
of this Treatiſe, I hope I have given 
a ſufficient Reaſon of my backward- 
neſs ro make frequent uſe of the 
Word Nature, and now,in this (IV: 
Section, having laid down ſuch a De- 
ſcription of Nature, as ſhews that 
her Votaries repreſznt her as a God- 
aeſs, or at lealt a Semi-Deity : *T will 
" Not be improper in this place, to de- 
: clare ſome of the Reaſons of my diila- 
\ tisfattion with the Norzon or 1 hing 
'3t ſelf, as well as with the uſe'of the 
Wame ; ; and to ſhew, why I am not 
willing to comply with thoſe Many, 
that would impoſe 1t upon us as ve- 
ry triendly to Relg1op. 
nd thele reaſons I {hall the rather 
opoſe, becauſe not only the Gene- 
ality of other Learned Men, (as I 
juſt now 1ntimateq1 ) but chat of 
Divines themſelves , for want of In- 
formation, or tor ſome other ca ule, 
feem not to have well confider'd to 
{weighty a matter. | 
/ To manifeſt therefore the Malevo- 
/ lent Alpect, that the Vulgar Notion 
G 2 of 
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of Nature has had, and therefore pol- 
{ibly may have,on Reljzion , Ichink 
tit, in a general way , to premiſe, 
what things they are, which ſeem to 
me to have been the Fundamentral 
Errors, that miſ-led the Heathen 
World, as well Philoſophers as 0- 
thers. For, if I miſtake not, the 
looking upon meerly Corporeal, and 
oftentunes Inanimate Things, as if 
they were endow'd with Lite, Senſe, 
* and Underſtanding ; and the aſcri- 
bing to Nature, and ſome other Be- 
zngs, ( whether real or imaginary ) 
things that belong but to God, have 
been ſome, {it not the chiet) of the 
Grand Cauſcs of the Polytheiſm and 
Idolatry of the Gentzles. 

The moſt Ancient Ido/atry,(taking 
the word .in 1ts laxer ſenſe) or at 
leaſt one of the earlieſt,ſeems to have 
been the Worſhip of the Celeſtial 
Lights, eſpecially Ns Sunand Moon: 
That kind of Aboda zara, n13 nav 
(as the Jewiſh Writers call {trange 
or falſe Worſhips being the moſt 
Natural, as having tor itsObjects, 

Glorious 
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Glorious Bodies, Immortal, always 
regularly mov'd, and very beneficial 
to Men. There 1s Recorded, 1n the 
Holy Scripture, a Paſſage of Job,who 
15 probably reputed to be, at leaſt, as 
Antient as Moſes, which ſzems tO Ar- 
gue, that this Worſhip, of the two 
great Luminarics, was practis'd in 
his time, and look'd upon as Crims- 
nal by Religious Men, and, as our 
Enzlifþ Verſion renders the Hebrew 
Words, Paniſhable by the Civil Magi- 
ſtrate, If, ſays Job, 1 beheld the Sun 
when it ſhined, or the Moon walking 13 
briohtneſs : And my heart hath bees 
ſecretly inticed,or my month hath kid 
my hand, &c. Fob xXxx1i. 26, 27. And 
that this Idolatry was prattis'd in 
Moſes's time, may be gather*d from 
that Pailage in Deuteronomy. Ana 
left thou lift up thine eyes unto Hea- 
ven, & when thou ſeeſt the Sun, & the 
Moon, and the Stars, even all the Hoſt 
of Heaven. ſhouldſt be driven to wor- 
ſbip them,& ſerve them,%c,Neur.4q.1 9. 
The Sab2ans,or,as many C riticks call 
them, the Zabians, are by ſome very 
G3 3 Learned 
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Learned Men thought to have been 
_ theearhieſt [avlaters : 
_ ns eg Iv. And the ableſt of the 
£5. 0H Tewiſh Rabbies, Mai- 
mionides,makesthem tobe ſo Antient, 
that Abraham was put to Diſpute 
againſt them. And their Superititi- 
on had ſo over-ſpread the Eaſt, in 
Moſes's time, that the ſame Maimo- 
aides judiciouilly obſerves, that di- 
vers of the Ceremonial Laws,given 
to the Jews, were inſtituted in oppo- 
ſition to the Idolatrous Opinions, 
Magical Rites, and other Superſtitt- 
tions, of theſe Zxb:ans. Of this, he 
(ſeconded therein by our Famous 
_ Selden) gives [everal Inſtances ; to 
which, ſome are-ad- 
Hiftor. Oriental. (1-4 by the Learned 
lib. i. cap. $. . , 
Hottinoey, Bat this 
only upon the By ; my purpoſe, in 
mentioning theſe Y44:azr, being to 
obſerve to you,that they look'd upon 
thePlanets,and eſpecially the San and 
M 02, as Gods, & Worſhipp'd them 
accordingly, taking them for Intell: 
gene Beings, that had a great Intereſt 
111 
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in the Government of the World. 

This may be prov'd out of ſome 
Eaſtern Writers, eſpecially Mat- 
monides, who, 1n one 
place, afſerts the Zg- Lib. iii. cap. 36. 
bians to have Ador'd 
the Sun and Moon, and the Hoſt of 
Heaven, (as the Scri- » king, xvii. & 16; 
pture ſtyles the Cale- 2 Chron, $xxili, 
ftial Lights) as true 6. > 
- Gods. And this we ſhall the Jefs 
wonder at, if we conſult another 
place of the ſame 
Learned Author , 
where heintorms the 
Readers, that theſe Idolaters ( the 
Zabians or Chaldeans) made Statues 
of Silver and Gold, thoſe for the Suz, 
and theſe tor the Moox ; which, be- 
ing Conſecrated by certain Rites and 
Ceremonies, did invite, and, as 1t 
were,attraCt the Spirits of rheſe Stars 
into thoſe Shrines: Whence they 
would ſpeak to their Worſhippers, 
acquaint them with things Profita- 
ble, and-even Predict to them things 
to come. - And of ſome ſuch fort of 

G 4 Speaking 
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fpeaking-Images , ſome learned Cri- 


— _ _ ticks ſuppole the Te- 
my aig & XiXs raphim (as the Origi- 
: nal Text calls them ) 


to have been, that Laban lo priz'd, 
as to call them hz Gods : Which tis 
ueſs'd Rachel ſtole from her Father, 
eſt, by conſulting them, he might 
learn what way her Husband and his 
Company had taken in their flight. 
And the ſame great Rabb:, having 
inform'd his Readers that he ſaw ſe- 
veral Books of the Z4bian Superſtiti- 
on, ſomewhere mentions one or two, 
that treated of ſpeaking-Images. And 
**was perhaps from theſe Zzbiars, or 
their Diſciples, that Zero, the Foun- 
der of the Stoical Sect, taught, as 
Stobeus informs us, that the Sun, 
Moon, and the reſt of the Stars were 
indow'd with Underſtanding. and 
Prudence. And Sexeca, an eminent 
OE Champion of that ri- 
Kori cap.21e Bid Set, * repre- 
_- hends + Per and 
Anaxagoras, (whole Diſciple he was 
in that Opinion) that they [held =. 
un 
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Sun to be a burning Stone, or an ag- 
oregate of Caſual Fires, and any 
thing rather than a God. 

Iam ſorry, could not avoid think- 
ing the Great Hippocrates, to have 
been involv'd inthe great Error we 
are {peaking of, when in his Book De 
Principiis aut carnibus, near the be- 
ginning, I met with this Paſlage. 
Videtur ſane mihi id, quod ( Ocpygy ) 
calidum vocamus, immortale eſſe , 
& cuntta intelligere & videre, & 
audire & ſcire omnia, tum pre- 
ſentia tum futura, According to 
which Suppolition , he preſently 
_ attempts to give ſome ſuch Account 
of the Origin of the World's Frame, 
as he could in a very few lines; and 
then ſpends the reſt of the Book, in 
giving particular Accounts, how the 
Parts of the Human Body come to 
be Fram'd, wherein, though I com- 
mend the Attempt in general, be- 
cauſe, without acqueſcing in I know 
not what Faculties, he endeavours 
to give an intelligible and particular 
Account, how things come to be 
perform'd 
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perform'd and produc'd ; yet I can- 
not but look on this Book, as a Re- 
markable Inſtance of this ſruth, that, 
without having recourſe to the True 
God, a ſatisfattory Account cannot 
be given of the Original or Primi- 
tive ProduCtion of the Greater and 
Leſſer World, ſince fo great a Natu- 
ralift as Hippecrates, by the help of 
his Idoliz'd Ospygy, was unable to 
pertorm this Task, with any fatis- 
faction to an Attentive and Intell1- 
gent Enquirer, And Galen himſelf, 
who was not unacquainted with 
Moſes's Writings, and Jliv'd where 
Chriſtianity was, propagated thro* 
a great Part of the World ; Galez, 
T ſay, even In that admirable Trea- 
tiſe, De uſu Partium, where he 1o 
excellently Declares and Celebrates 
the moſt Wiſe Author of Things, 
was ſo far tranſported with the Er- 
rour, which inftetted ſo many other 
Heathen Philoloſophers , that he 
Phancied the Earth itſelf, though 
he ſpeaks contemptibly of it, had a 
-ertain Soulor Mind, imparted _ 
y 
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by the Superior Bodies, which, he 
faith, is fo conſpicu- - 


ous, firſt in the Sun, _ Galenus de uſu 
Partium, 0. xvii. a- 


next in the Moon, ,\q Lawunam in 
and afterwards in Epitome Oper. 
the other Stars ; that Salent 

by their Beauty the 

Contemplator will be induc'd to 
- think it reaſonable, that the more 
pure their Corporeal Subſtance 1s, 
'tis inhabited by a Mind,ſo much the 
better and more perfect, than that 
of theſe Terreſtial Bodies. And ha- 
ving ſpoken of the reaſoning Nature, 
thar ſhin'd in Plato, Ariſtotle, Hep- 
parchus, Archimedes, &c, He thus 
infers. &7 igitur in tanta colluvie 
(quo enim alio nomine quis appellet id 
ou ex carne, ſanguine, pituita, ac 
tle utraque eft conflatum ) mens gip- 
natur, aden eximja & excellens ; quan- 
tam ejuſdem putandum eſt eſſe excel- 
lentiam in Sole, Luna, aliifſque etiam 
S:aeribus? ( to which he ſibjoios) 
Mihi quidem, dum hec mecum voluto, 
102 exigua quedam mens talis, per þ- 
ſum etiam nos Aerem ambientem, WA 
extenſa 
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extenſa videtur. Fieri enim non poteſt, 
quum lucis ipſius Solis ſit particeps, 
qguin vim etiam ab ipſo aſſumat. 

Bur this upon the By. Nor did 
this Opinion, of the Divinity of the 
Celeſtial Bodies, die with the Z4- 
bians, or the Greek Philoſophers. 
For I found, by ſome Queſtions I - 
propos'd to an Jaquititive Perſon, 
who, having liv'd many years in Chi- 
24 and ſeveral oi the Neighbouring 
Kingdoms, had acquired Skill enough 
in the Tongues to converſe with the 
Natives ; I found, I ſay, that in a 
ſolemn Conference he had with ſome 
of the more Eminent and Philoſo- 
phical DoCtors of the Chireſes Reli- 
g10n, they frankly proteſt, that they 
Believe the Heavenly Bodies to be 
truely Divine, and to be Wor- 
{hipp'd, and that upon this particu- 
lar Ground, That they imparted to 
Men ſuch good things,' as Light, 
Heat, Rain, &c. and the Producti- 
ons and Conſequences of theſe, 
And this Belicf they declar'd, they 
thought more Rational, than that 


of 
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of the Europeans, who Worſhip a 
Deity, whoſe neither Shape, nor 
Colour, nor Motion, nor Efficacy 
on Sublunary things, were at all 
viſible. Ir agrees very well with 
the Opinion of the 

Ancient Greeks, who, 


25 Origen relates, Origen. cont. Cel- 


calPd the Sun, Moon, jon. 3. y- 
and the Stars zwga- 
ras Oevs uy aunTes, Conſpicuons and 


Senſible Gods, And we are taught by 
Euſebius, that the Ancient ' Aigyp- 


tian T heologizers 


whoſe Religion was Peay L iii. 
- Cos m CIUS Vo 
neer of kin to that of 1.” 16qori apud 


the Chaldears, if not 
borrow*d of it, look*d 
upon the Sun and 
Moon, whom they 
. Worſhipp'd under 
the Names of Ofrris 
and Iſs, not only as 
the Chief Gods, but 


Photium : Colunt 
pre ccteris Diis 
Aegyptii Ofirim & 
Ifin (#. e. Solem & 
Lunam, )illum om- 
nia condere, & fi- 
guris numeriſque 
materiamadornare 
arbitrati. 


as the Makers and Governours of 
much, if not of all, of the reſt of the 


Univerſe, 


I 
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I will not here enquire, whether 
theſe Old Heathen Philoſophers did, 
beſides the Stars and other Beings, 
that they ador'd as Gods, Believe 
one only Numer or Supream Deity. 
But that may ſuffice for my preſent 

urpole, which ſeems maniteſt, viz. 
that they aſcrib'd to Senſible Beings, 
Attributes peculiar to the True 
God ; that this was occaſion'd by 
their thinking them Intelligent and 
Governing, and that theſe Inferiour 
Beings were, by tar, the moſt uſual 
and familiar Objects both of their 
Diſcourſes and their Worſhip, and 
that they did (to uſe the Phraſe of 
the Apoſtle of the Gentiles) Wor- 
ſhip the Creature beſides, or more than, 
{for the Greek Word 

Rom, i. 25. »Þz may fignihie 
4D either) the Creator, , 

who by Moſes, the Prophets, and the 
Apoſtles, expreſly declares a diſlike 
of this Worſhip, and even in that 
more ſpecious and ſeemingly excule- 
able kind of it, which was in uſe 


among the Ten Tribes, that Pro- 
fels'd, 
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te(s'd, and perhaps Believ'd, their 


Worſhip 


to be directed to the one 


Supream God, and him the true God 


of Iſrael. 
By 


divers of its Principal 
Parts, as the Sun, 
Moon, Stars , &c. 
were animated and 
endowed with Intel- 
ligent Minds, was 
ſo Contagious, that, 
not only it help'd to 
ſeduce the. Emperor 
Julian from Chri- 
{tianity to Heathen- 
iſm, /inſomuch that 


But this alſo upon the 


This Belief, that the World and 


Sed necillam,quam 
ejuſdem Numinis 
(Solis) beneficio a- 
deptus ſum,ſortem 
conditionemq; pare 
vi facio ; quod ex 
eo genere, Ppenes 
quod -Terrarum 
man oe atque 
Imperium eft,tem- 
poribus noftris or- 
cum acceperim. Ju- 
lan. ad Regem $0- 
lem, 


He gives the Sun ſolemn Thanks for 
His Advancement to the Roman Mo- 
narchy ;) but it infetted very Lear- 
ned Men among the Jews and Chyrz- 


- 


ſtians. Of the former, I ſhall need 
to name by two; the fir/# being the 
Famouſe d Judiciouſeſt of the. 


Ancienter Rabbins, Maimonides, 1n 


whom, I conteſs, I wonder'd to find 


this 
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this Aſertion, That 
| More Nevochim. . the Sun and Stars 
<< <x ron ig fl were animated Be- 
ings, endow'd with 

nderſtanding and Will : And the 
other, being -reputed the Chief 
and the moſt Learned of the Mo- 
derns, Menaſſeh Ben Iſrael , ( with 
whom I have Convers'd 

Pag. 24. g8. . at Amſterdam) who 1 his 
Problems, De Cyeatione ; 

hath this notable Pafſage. —-Quzod 
ae Intelligentiis tradunt id vero mera 
Fabula eſt; nam Cali , ſecundum 
Rabbi Moſem, & rei veritatem, ha- 
bent animas proprias rationali vita 
preditas, ficut alibi a me demonſtrabi- 
zur. And a Greater Man than Mai- 
monides, Origen him- 

Origen-contra Cel- ſelf, among the Chri- 
ma EN ſtians, zot ozly 1n one 
place adventures to ſay , Siquidem 
etiam Celeſtes Stelle Animalia ſunt 
Rationalia, virtute preditgy illuſtrata 
Cognittonts Lumine, 4 vÞ-:: la 
que eſt Splendor eterni Luminis |, but 
in another proceeds fo far, that I 
found 
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found [not without ſurprize) that 
He fays, = Chrifti- 
ans lins Elymns to Origen.contraCel- 
God js Lord of aff. =P. 
and God the Word ; no otherwiſe.than 
do the Sun, Moon, and Stars, and the 
whole Heavenly Hoſt,ſince all theſe, be- 
ing a Heavenly Quire, do with Ju 
Mex celebrate the Supream God, and his 
only Begotten [Son.] The Boldneſs 
of theſe unjuſtihed Paradoxes I the 
the leſs wonder at, when I conſider, 
what has for many Ages been taught 
by the School Philoſophers, from 
Ariſtotle; namely, that the Ccale- 
ſtial Spheres had their peculiar Intel- 
ligences, that is, Rational, Immor- 
tal , Powerful and ACtive Beings. 
'Tis true, that in the Jews and 
Chriſtians, I have been ſpeaking of, 
the malignity of the Error, they em- 
brac'd, was Corre&ed and Maiter'd 
by the ſound and Orthodox Princi- 
x they held together with ir: 
But ſtill *tis dangerous for thoſe, thar 
would be Loyal to Him, 
that ſtyles himſelf a Fea. Ex9% xz 
H 


loas 
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lous God , to Adopt Premiſes that 
have been able to Mif-lead ſuch Great 
Perſons, and from which many Fa- 
mous Philoſophers have plauſibly 
enough drawn Conſequences very 
repugnant to true Religion. Nor are 
Chriſtians themſelves ſo much out 
of danger of being ſeduc'd by theſe 
Heatheniſh Notions, about an Intel- 
ligent World, but that (not again to 
mention the Apoſtate Emperor)even 
in theſe ttmes there 1s lately ſprung 
up a Set of Men, as well profeſſing 
Chriſtianity, as pretending to Philo- 
fophy ; who (if I be not mif-in- 
form'd of their Doctrine) do very 
much {ymbolize with the Ancient 
Heathens, and talk much indeed of 
God, but mean ſuch a One, as 15 
not really diſtinct from the' Anima- 
ted and Intelligent Univerſe ; but 
is, on that account, very differing 
from the True God; that we Chrt- 
ſtians Believe and Worſhip. And, 
though I find the Leaders of this 
Sect, to be look'd upon, by ſome 
more Witty than Knowing Men, wa | 

the 
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the Diſcoverers of unheard of My- 
ſteries in Phyſicks and Natural The- 
ology ; yet their Hypotheſis does not 
atallappear to me to be xew,eſpecial- 
Iy when I remember, beſides the Pal- 
” ok of the Ancients, cited in this 
Paper, ſome others of the ſame Im- 
port, ſuch as is particularly that of 
Lucan. 


 Eftque Dei ſedes, ubi Terra, & 
Pontus, & Aer, 

Et Calum, & Virtus : Superos 
quid querimus ultra ? 

Jupiter eft quodrunque vides, 


quocunque MOVETTWL, 


The great Affinity between the 
Soul of the World, fo much talk'd 
of among the Heathen Philoſophers, 
and the thing that Men call Varure, 
makes it fit for me to take notice, in 
this place, of the Influence which 
the Belief of that Imaginary Soul had 
upon the Gerr//es, with reterence to 
Religion. | 

That divers of the Ancient Pht- 
loſophers held the World to be Ani- 
H 2 mated 
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mated, hath been obſerved by more 
than one Learned Man. But that 
which makes more for my preſent 
purpoſe, 1s, that the ſame Old Sa- 
ges did alſo (at leaſt for the moſt 
part ) Believe, that this Mundane 
Soul was not barely a Living, but 
a moſt Intelligent and wiſely Active 
Being. This may beealily enough 
diſcerned by him, that ſhall heed- 
fully perufe Diogenes Laertias's Lives 
of the Philoſophers, and P gee wy wer 
Iy of Zero. , But at prefent I ſhall 
rather make ufe of an Author, who, 
though he be very ſeldom cited ſor 
Philoſophical Hiſtory, feems to me 
to have been very welt vers'd in it. 
The Writer I mean, 1s the Acute 
Sceptick Sextus Empiricus, ( who is 
thought to have lived about Plu- 
zarch's tume,and by ſome,to havebeen 
his Nephew; ) who recites a long 
Ratiocination of Xexophon, which, 
whether it be ſolid or not, 1s at leaſt 
ingenious and plauſible, but too pro- 
lix to be Tranſcrib'd in this place, 
where it may ſuffice to ſay, I 
caus 
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thus concludes : Ef# ergo Mundus 
mente preditns & In- | 
zelligens, &c, which NY _ 
Afſertion Sextus him- eg, 
ſelf thus propoſes for 
him ; S:.n0z eſſer aliqua Mens in Mun- 
do, neque ulla Mens in te eſſ-t. Eff 
autem in te Mens aliqua ;, ergo eſt 
etiam in Mundo, Et laco Munaus eſt 
Mente & Intellizentia preditus. The 
ſame Sceprick introduces Zero C:t- 
tiens, diſcourling thus; quod immittit 
ſemen ejus quodeſt particeps rationis,eſt 
ipſum quoque rationis particeps, Muze 
dus autem emittit Semen ejus quod. eſt 
particeps rations ; eſt ergo Munds ra- 
tronis particeps, To which Teſti- 
monies I might add many others out 
of the ſame Author, who, in the 
{ſame Diſcourſe, tells us, That the 
Stoicks held the World to be an Ani- 
mal, Bur the Opinion that the Old 
Philoſophers, we have been ſpeaking 
of, held of the World's being en- 
dowed with an Underſtanding or 
Rational Soul, will be yet more evi- 
dent by what I now proceed to al- 
ledge, to manifeſt how this Opinion 

FE-4 of 
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ot theirs led them to the Worſhip of 

another, than the True God. 
Sextus Empiricus, in the lately ci- 
ted Diſcourle of Xexophon , infers 
from the Worlds being an Intelligent 
Being, that it is alſo a Divire One ; 
tor to the lately recited Concluſion, 
Eft ergo Mundus mente praditus & 
zntelligens, he immediate- 
P. M. 326. Iy ſubjoins this Other, Ex 
ideo Dew. And alittle 
after, repeating their Diſcourſe that 
defended this Argumentation of 
Xenophon againſt an Objection, he 
concludes their Reaſoning thus ; Ideo 
Mundus eft mente & Intellizentia pre- 
ditus: Cum fit autem Mente & Intelli- 
gentia preditus,eſt etiam Deus. Quem- 
zdmodum ( \ays alſo Phurnutws the 
Philoſopher, ) nos 27:4 2ubernamur, 
fic & Munadus animan habet, que VIB- 
aicet illum ab interiti ;, CF hec vocatur 
Jupiter, To which agrees that in 
Cicero's Academick Queltions ; Mun- 
dum eſſe ſapientem, & habere mentem, 
que ſeipſam Fabricata ſit, & omnis 
moderatur, regat. And the Reaſon- 
ing of the Stozcks 1n St. Auguſtin 15 ve- 
ry 
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ryclear to the ſame 
purpole ; * Dicant _ _* Auguſt. de 
(faith he, ſpeaking Civit. Del. 1.7. c.2, 
of the Embracers of that Set) om- 
nia Sidera partes Jous eſſe, & onnia 
vivere atque rationales animas habere, ' 
& ideo ſine Controverſia Deos eſſe, 
And Socrates is introduc'd by Ariſto- 
phanes, as no leſs than Invocating 
the Air andthe Ather together, in 
theſe words. | 

O Rex, O Imperator, Aer waſte, 

que Terram contines ſuſpenſam, 

Nec non ſplendide Ather. - 

W hich brings into my Mind that 
plain Confeſſion of the Poet Mari- 
lis. 

Qua pateat, Munaum divino Nu- 
mine verts, 
Atque ipſum eſſe Deum. 

To all theſe I ſhall add that notable 
and expreſs Paſlage 
of the Elder Pliny; FF Natur, Hiſt, 
+ Mundum & hoc TUNG 
ors alio nomine Calum appellare tt- 

uit, cujus circumflexn teguntur omni, 
Numen eſſe creds par eſt, atermm, im- 
H 4 penſum, 
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menſum, neque genitum, neque interi- 
furum unquam, Sacer eft, aternus, 
immenſus, totus in toto, vero ipſe to- 
tum, finitus & infinito ſimilis, extra, 
intra, cunts complexus in ſe, idemque 
Nature opus, & rerum ipſa Natura. 
If it be objetted, that the Paſſages, 
T have cited out of Heathen Philoſo- 
phers, concern the Soul of the World, 
and not Nature ; I Anſwer, that the 
Affinity oftheſe Two is ſo great,that 
divers of the Old Sages ſeem to have 
confounded them, and not to have 
made account of any other Ungver- 
ſal Nature, than the Soul of the 
World, And however, the great 
and pernicious Errors they were led 
into, by the Belief that the Univerſe 
itſelf, and many of its nobler Parts, 
beſides Men, were endowed, not only 
with Lite, but Underſtanding and 
Providence, may ſuffice to make us 
Chriſtians very Jealous of admitting 
ſuch a Being, as that which Men 
venerate under the Name of Nature : 
Since they aſcribe to it as many 
wonderful Powers and Prerogatives, 
as 
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as 'the Idolaters did to their Ador'd 
Pfundane Soul. But I ſhall give a 
further Anſwer to the above-pro- 
pos*d ObjeCtion, if I can ſhew, how 
Sacrilegiouſly they abus'd the Being 
we are ſpeaking of, as well under 
the very Name of Nature, as under 
that of the Soul of the World, On 
this occaſion I remember a Paſlage 
in * Seneca , that I * Natur. Qyzft. 
did not expect to #F2-« 45. 
meet with, where, ſpeaking of ſome 
Ethnick Opinions about Thunder, - 
Non TJovem, (lays he) qualems in Ca- 
pitolio colimus, fulmina mittere, ſed 
cuſtodem wr ue Univerſi,animam 
ac Spiritum Mundaxi hujus Operis Do- 
minim & Artificem, cut nomen onmne 
convenit, To which, within a few 
lines after, he adds, Vs z/lam Natu- 
ram vocare? Non peccabu, eſt exim 
ex quo nata ſunt omnia, cujus Spirits 
vivimus, Vis illam vocare Mundum? 
Non falleris, ipſe enim eſt totum quid, 
torus (ſuis partibus inditus & ſe ſuſti- 
nens vi ſua, And the 

ſame . Author elſe- De Benef. 1. 4. c.7. 


where, 
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where, Nihil (ſays he) Natura ſine 
Deo eſt," nec Deus ſine Natura, ſed 
idems eſt Uterque. And, in another 
of the Roman Sages, we have this 
Paſſage ; Natura eſt Ipitur que con- 
tinet Mundum omnem, eamque tuetur, 
&. quidem non fine ſenſu ac ratione. 
And the Opinion, not of a Private 
Philoſopher, but of the Seft of Szo- 

| icks, 1s thus delivered by 
Lib. 7. Cap, lv» Laffantius ; Iſt: ano 

Nature nomine res di- 
ver ſifimas comprehenderunt, Deum & 
Mundum, Artificem & Opus, dicuntque 
alterum ſine altero nihil poſſe, tanquam 
Nature fit Deus Mundo permiſtus. 
Nam interdum fic confundunt , ut ſit 
Deus ipſa mens Mundi, > Mundas % þ 
Corpus Dei; quaſi vero ſimul eſſe cepe- 
rint Mundus & Deus, And, to let 
vou fee, that in this our Free Ez- 
4uiry, I do not, without Cauſe, here 
and there ſtyle Nature ſometimes a 
Semi-Deity, and ſometimes a God- 
Jeſs, and.talk of forme Mens Idolizing 
Her ; I ſhall here annex part of a 
Hymn of Oyphess's, addreſs'd imme- 
diately to Nature. "Q 
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"N Eun mupInien Qca, Oc. 
which his Interpreter thus renders 
into Latis ; | 

O Natures omuiurs Mater Dea, 
artificioſa admodum Dea, 
Suſcitatrix honorabilis, multa 
creans, Devina Regina, 
Omnidomans, indomita guberna- 
- aria, ubique ſplendens, 
And after a few Lines ; 
Atheria, Terreſtris, & Marina 
Regina, &c. 
I know Ar:fotle, and his Commen- 
tators, do not ſodiretly Idolize Ne- 
ture, as did Orphews (or whoever was 
the Antient Author of the Hymns, 
that bear his Name; ) but yet I 
doubt they paſs further than they 
can juſtifie, when they ſo freely and 
often afſert, that Natura eft ſaprentiſ- 
fima, that Opus Nature eft opus Intellt- 
gentie, that Natura fine ſuo nunquam 
excidit, that Natura ſemper quod opti- 
mum eſt facit, (to which may be 
added other-like Axioms:) And 
when they moſt commonly call the 
Works of God, the Warks of amen; 
an 
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and mention Hz and her together, 
riot as a Creator and a Creature, but 3 
two Co-ordinate Governors, like the 
two Komen Conſuls; as when they 
ſay frequently, and without ſcruple, 
Ne & Natura CWhatl find to have 
nihil prorſus faci- D&eN firſt by Ariſtorle 
un fruftra, Ariſt. himſelf) . that Dems 
” Colo, lid. ll. & Natura nihil faci- 
cha unt fruftra; to which 
Phraſe may agree that Expreſſion of 
Ovid, where, ſpeaking of the Chaos, 
whilſt the Bodies, that compos'd it, 
lay ſhuffled rogether, and were not 

yet pack'd, he ſays, 
Hanc Dews & melior litem Natu- 

ra diremit, 

To the recital of the Irreligious 
Errors of the Ancient Heathens , 
about the Divinity of the World, and 
ſome of its Principal Parts, as the 
Sun, Moon, Stars, Aither, &c. I 
ſhould add a redargutian of them ; 
if [thought it neceſſary,in this place, 
lotemnly to refute Opinions, ſome of 
which are altogether precarious, and 
others very improbable. Thoſe _ 

| an 


_ 
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and Latin Philoſophers,that held the 
S$4ur to be a Fire, were much at a loſs 
to find out Fuel to maintain the 
Flame. But thoſe Zzb:ans and Chal- 
deans that thought him indow'd, not 
only with a living Soul, but with 
Underſtanding and Will, muſt, if 
they had duly conlider'd things, have 
ben much more puzzled, to find not 
only Food for ſo vaſt a Body, (above 
160 times bigger than the Terraque- 
ous Globe) but to find in him the Or- 
gans neceſſary to the preparation 
and digeſtion of that Food, and to 
the other Functions that belong to 
Animal-Nutrition. And, if we ad- 
mit the Carteſian Hypotheſis,the Way 
whereby the Sun, xd Stars, and 
Planets, are Generated, will ſuffici- 
ently manifeſt them to be neither In- 
telligent nor Liviftg Bodies. And, 
perhaps, I could here propoſe a quite 
other Hypotheſis, about the Nature 
of the Sun, and the Fuel of its Fire, 
that may be countenanc'd by ſome 
Phenomena and Experiments, with- 
out makiog him other than an Igne- 

ous, 
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ous and altogether Inanimate Body, 
whoſe Flame needs to be repair'd by 
Fuel furniſh'd to it nearer hand, than 
from the Sea or Earth. But I pur- 
poſely omit ſuch ObjeCtions againſt 
the Opinion I oppoſe, as, though 
drawn from the DiQaates of ſound 
Philoſophy , about the Origine of 
things, may be queftion'd without 
being to be clear'd in few words. 
*Tis alſo without proof, that *tis pre- 
fum'd and aſſerted, That the Cca- 
teſtfal Bodies., newly mention'd, 
are indow'd with Underſtanding 
and Prudence, eſpecially, ſo as to 
be able to know the particular Con- 
ditions and Tranſactions of Men,and 
hear and grant the Prayers of their 
Worſhippers. And the Moon,which 
was one of their Principal Deities, 
and by them pr&#er'd before all the 
other Planets and Stars, the Sun ex- 
cepted, is ſo Rude and Mountainous 
a Body,that 'tis a wonder that Specu- 


lative Men, who conlider'd how ma- 


ny, how various, and how noble 
Functions belong to a ſenſitive Soul, 
| could 
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could think, a Lump or Maſs of Mat- 
ter, {o very remote from being fitly 
Organiz'd, ſhould be Animated and 
j Govern'd by a true living & ſenſitive. 
Soul. I know that both theſe Deifi- 
ers of the Celeſtial Globes, and 
alſo the Heathen Diſciples of Ar#- 
ftotle, beſides divers of the ſame 
mind, even among the Chr:iftans, 
iay great and lofty things of the 
Quinteſlential Nature of the Heaven- 
ly Bodies,and their conſequent Incor- 
ruptibility; of the Regularity of 
their Motions, and of their Divine 
Cy ot Light, that makes them 
retulgent. But the perſuaſion they 
had, of this Quintefſential Nature of 
the Superior Part of the World, was 
not, it I gueſs aright, grounded upon 
any ſolid Phyſical Reaſon, but was 
entertain'd by them for its Congrut- 
ty to the Opinion they had of the Di- 
vinity of the Celeſtial Bodies: Of 
which, Arifotle him- 
ſelf, eſpecially in his geeLib. xi. cap. 3- 
Books DeC#lo,ſpeaks 
in luch a way,as hath not a little con- 
tribuetd 
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tributed;among hisFollowers;to ſucli 
an exceſſive. Veneration for thoſe Bo- 
dies, as Is neither agreeable to true 
Philoſophy, nor friendly to true Re- 
ligion. He himſelf takes notice, that 
s thePythagoreans held 
7 ug C10. our Earth to be One 
of the Planets, and 

that it moved about the Sun, which 
they plac'd in the middle of the 
World. And ſince this Hypotheſis, 
of the Earths Motion, was 1n the laſt 
Age reviv'd by Copernicus, not only 
thole great Men Keplerizs, Galifeo, 
and Gaſſendus, but moſt of the beſt 
Modern Aſtronomers ; and, belides 
Des-Cartes and his Sect, many other 
Naruraliſts have imbrac'd this Hypo- 
theſis : Which, indeed, 1s far more 
agreeable to the Phenomena,not only 
\ thanthe Doftrine of Arifforle, (who 
was plainly miſtaken about the Or- 
der and Conliſtence of the Heavens) 
but than the Ancient and generally 
received Ptolomaick Syſtem. Now, 
ſuppoſing the Terraqueous Globe to be 
a Planet, he that conſiders, that = 
ut 
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but a round Maſs of very Heteroge- 
neous Subſtances, ( as appears by 
the dittering Natures of its great 
conſtituent Parts, Laxd and Sea ) 
whoſe Surface 1s very rude and une- 
ven, and its Body opacous, unleſs as 

it happens to be 1inlightned by the 
the Sun, Moon, and Stars, and ſo 
very Inorganical for ſo much as Nu. 
trition, that it ſeems wholly unfit to 
be a living Animal, much lefs a Rati- 
onal one. I fay, he that conſiders 
ſuch things will ſcarce be forward 
to aſcribe Underſtanding and Proyi- . 
dence, much leſs a Divine Nature, 
to the other Stars. As tor Inſtance, 
to the Moon, which our beſt Tele- 
{copes manifeſt to be a very Craggy 
and Mountainous Body , conliſting 
of Parts of very dittering Textures, 

( as appears by her brighter Parts— 
and permanent Spots) and which 
of herſelf is Opacous, having no ma- 
wfeft Light, but what ſhe borrows 
trom the Sun, and perhaps from the 
Eatth, 


As 
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As for the boaſted Immutability 
of the Heavenly Bodies, beſides that 
it may be very probably call'd in 
ueftion by the Phenomena of ſome 
( for I do not ſay every one) of the 
Comets, that by their Parallax 
were found to be above the Moon, 
and conſequently in the Ccoleſtial 
Region of the World ; befides this, 
I ſay, the Incorruptibleneſs and Im- 
mutability of the Heavenly Bodies 
is more than probably diſproveable 
by the fudden and irregular Genera. 
tion, Changes and Deſtruction, of 
the Spots of the Sun : Which are 
ſometimes ſo ſuddenly deſtroyed , 
that, I remember, in the Year 
1660. on the 8th of May, having left 
iÞthe Morning a Spot, . whoſe Moti- 
ons we had long obſerv*d through an 
excellent Teleicope, with an expe- 
Cation, that it would laſt many days 
vilible-to us, we were ſurpriz'd to 
find, that when we eame to oblerve 
it again in the Evening, it was quite 
diſtipated, though it ſeemed thick ; 
and by comparing it to the Sun, we 
cftimated 
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eſtimated the extent of its Surface to 
be equal to that of all Europe. As to 
the conſtancy of the motions of rhe 
Stars;if the Earth, which we know to 
be Inanimated, be a Planet, it moves 
as conſtantly and regularly about the 
Sun, (in that which they call the 
Great Orb, ) as 'the other Planets 
do, or as the Moon doth about the 
Earth. And I conlider, that though 
we ſhould juppole our Globe not to 
be a Planet, yet there would mani- 
teſtly be a conſtant motion, and Re- 
gular enough, of a great Part of it: 
Since (Lating ſome Anomalt's, that 
Shores, Winds, and ſome other E x- 
trinſick things, occaſion, ) there is 
a Regular Ebbing and Flowing twice 
a Day, and allo Spring-Tides twice 
a Month, of that vatt Aggregate 
of Waters, the Ocean ; which per- 
haps 1s not inferior in Bulk to the 
whole Body of the Moon , and 
whereof allo vaſt Tracts are fome- 
times obſerved to Shine. 
And Laſtly, Whereas a great 
Proot of the Divinity of the Stars 
Fa "= 
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- 1s taken from their Light ; though 
I grant it robe the nobleſt of Senſible 
Qualities, yet I cannot think ut a 
g00d proof of the Divine, or very 
- Excellent, Natrre of Bodies endow'd 
with it, whether they be Ccalettial 
or not. For whereas the Z4btans 
and Chaldeaxs Conlider'd and Ador'd 
the Planets, as the Chief Gods, our 
Teleſcopes diſcover tous, that, ex- 
cept theSun,(if he be one, rather than 
a Fix'd Star) they Shine but by a 


borrow*d Light ; in ſo much that - 


Venus, as vivid ly Luminous as it ap- 
pears to the naked Eye , is ſome- 
thmes ſeen (as I have beheld it ) 
Horn'd like the Moon 1n no long 
time after her Change. And at this 
rate alſo the Earth, whether it be a 
Planet or no, is a Luminous Bedy, 
being enlightned by the Sun : Pat 
poſſibly, as a Body forty times big- 
ger, communicates more Light to 
the Moon , ' than it receives from 
Her, as 1s probably Argued trom the 
Light ſeen on the Surface of the 
Moon in ſome of Her Eclipſes. And, 
though 
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though 1a the Night, when the dark- 
neſs hath widened the Pupils of our 
Eyes, and the Moon Shines with an 
unrival'd Luftre,ſh#ſcems exceeding 
Bright, yet ſhe may be, tor ought I 
know, more Opacous than the folid 
Part of the Terreſtrial Globe. For 
I remember, that I have more than 
once heedfully obſerv'd a {mall Cloud 
in the Weſt, where the Moon then 
was, about Sun-ſet ; and comparing 
them together , the little Cloud, 
as Opacous and Loole a Body. as it 
was, reflected the Light as ſtrongly - 
to my Eye, as did the Moon, that 
ſeem'd perhaps ro be not far from Ir, 
both of them appearing like little 
whitiſh Clouds, though afterwards, 
as the Sun deſcended lower and low- 
er beneath the Horizon, the Moon 
grew more and more Luminous. 
And, ſpeaking of Light Indhenitely, 
"tis ſo far from Arguing a Divine /Va- 
tare in the Bolics that are endow'd 
with it, whether, as the P/azers, by 
participation from an External [llu- 
minant, or as the Sun, from an In- 

= ternal 
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ternal Principle ; that a burn'd Stone, 
witneſs that of Bolgziz, will afford, 
12 proportion to its Bulk, 1wcompa- 
rably more borr#&vd Light than one 
of the Planets. And a Light from 
its Internal Conſtitution may be 
tound, not only in ſuch abject Crea- 
tures as InſeAs, whether winged, as 
the Cucnpizs of Hiſpaniola, or creep- 
ing, as our Glow-worms ; but alſo 
in Bodies Inanimate and Corrupted, 
as in rotten Wood, in ſtinking Whi- 
tings, and divers other putrify'd 
Fiſhes. I cannot now ſtay to En- 
quire, how the Z46zans, and ſuch 
Idolaters as they, could make out 
the Connexion , Symmetry, and 
Subordination or Dependance of the 
{ſeveral Parts of the World, com- 
pos'd of ſo many different and di- 
ſtant Beings, endowed not only with 
Animal Souls, bur with their Diftin&t 
and Peculiar Underitandings and 
Wills, and many of them allo with 
Divine ature. Nor ſhall I conſider, 
how ſtrange a Monſter, rather than 
an Animal and a Deity, thoſe many 
Heathen 
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Heathen Philoſophers and their Ad- 
herents mult make of the Univerſe, 
who held- it to be but oze ; and yet 
were of the Paradoxical Opinion , 
that (as hath been elſewherg-noted) 
is roundly profeſs'd by Srobews, at 
the very beginning of his Phyſical 
Eclogues, Zevs &v, &c. 5. e. Jupiter 
(quidem) totus Mundus eft : Animal 
ex Animalibus; Numen ex Numint- 

bus compoſitum. 
Theſe, Ifay, and the like Obje- 
* Qtions againſt the Pagan Doctrine, 
I muſt not now inſiſt on, becauſe I 
perceive that I have ſlipp'd into a 
{omewhat long Digreſſion, which yer 
perhaps may not be altogether un- 
ſeaſonable or uſeleſs, ) which there- 
fore I ſhall hcre break off, to reſume 
and conclude the Dilcourle, that 
this Section was allotted to, which 
I might ealily have enlarg'd, bur 1 
preſume there 15 enough ſaid 1a it 
already, to let you fee, that 'tis a 
dangerous thing to Believe other 
Creatures, than Angels and Men , 
to be Intell;gent and Rational ; eſpe- 
I 4 cially 
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cially to afcribe to any of them an 
ArchiteQpnick, Provident and Go- 
verning Power. And though I rea» 
dily acknowledge, that that rhere is 
nogreat danger, that well Inſtrutted 
Chriſtians ſhould, like ſome Hea- 
thens, Worſhip Nature as a Goddeſs ; 
yet the things I formerly alledg'd, 
to ſhew it unlafe to cheriſh Opini- 
ons, of kin to thoſe that miſcled a- 
Multitude even of Philoſophers , 
make me fear too many, and not a 
few of the Learned themſelves, may +» 
have a Veneration for what they call 
Nature, much greater than belongs 
to a meer Creature : It they do not, 
to uſe a Scripture Expreſ- 
ROM, 1. 25. {ſ1on, Worſhip the Crea- 
ture, above or beſides the 
Creator, who, and not the World, 
nor the Soul of It, is the True God. 
And though I ſhould grant, that the 
received Notioa of Nature doth 
neither ſubvert, nor much endan- 
ger any Principle of Reli9zon : Yet 
that is not enough for the purpoſe 
of thole Naturiſts I Reaſon with , 
ſince: 
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ſince they are here ſuppoſed to make 
it a fault in others, not to aſcribe to 
the Nature they Venerate,as much as 
themſelves do : And they repreſent 
their own Notion of it, not only as 
Innocent, but as very Uſeful, if not 
neceſſary to Religion. ] 


| — — 


SEGHI. VY. 


IV. Þ Come now, Eleutherins, to 

acquaint you with ſome of 
the Keaſons, that have made me 
backward to entertain ſuch a Notion 
of Nature, as I have hitherto Di{- 
cours'd of, And I ſhall at preſent 
_ them under the following 
Ive. 

I. The firſt whereof, is, That 
ſuch a Natureas we are ſpeaking of, 
{eems to me to be either aſſerted, or 
allum'd without ſufficient Proof. 
And this ſingle Reaſon, if it be well 
made out, may, I think, ſuffice for 
my turn. For, in matters of Philoſo- 


phy,. \< 
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phy, where we ought not to take up 
any thing upon Truſt, or believe it 
without Proof , *tis enough to keep 
us from believing a thing, That we 
have no poſitive Argument to in- 
duce us to aſſent to it , though we 
have no particular Arguments a- 
gainſt it. And, if this Rule be to 
take place in leſſer Caſes, ſure it 
ought ro hold in this, where we are 
to entertain the belief of ſo Catholick 
an Azernt, that all the others are 
look*'d upon but as its Inſtruments , 
that aCt in {ubordination to it ; and 
which, being ſaid to have an immedi- 
ate Agency 1n many of the Phenome- 
4 of the World, cannot but be ſup- 
pos'd to be Demonſtrable by divers 
-of them. I have yet met with no 
Phyſical Arguments, either Demon- 
ſtrative, or ſo much as conſiderably 
Probable, to evince the Exiſtence of 
the Nature,we examin. And,though 
I ſhould admit the uſe, that ſome 
Divines contend for, of the Holy 
ws 5c in Philoſophical Contro- 
verlies,yet I ſhould not be Pe 
® 
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of the Exiſtence of the Nature, we 
Diſpute of, For, I do not remember, 
that the Scripture any where de- 
clares to us,that there is ſuch a thing, 
(in the ſenſe by me queſtion'd ) 
though ( as I formerly noted more 
fully in the IV. Section,) in Gereſis 
and ſome other places @where the 
Corporeal Works of God are exprel- 
ly treated of, (though in order to 
Spiritual ends) one might probably 
enough expett to find ſome mention 
of God's Grand Vicegerent in the 
Univerſe of Bodies, if he had eſta- 
bli{h*d any ſuch. But, whatever be 
the true cauſe of the Scriptur's lilence 
about this matter, the ſilence itſelf is 
{uffticient to juſtifie me, for examin- 
ing freely, by Reaſon, a thing that is 
not impos'd on my belict by Revela- 
tion. And, as for the Phyſical Ar. 
guments that may be brought in fa- 
vour of the queſtion*d Notion of Va- 
ture, I ſhall, ere long, examine the 
Principal of them, and ſhew that 
they are not Convincing. To.thele 
things may be added, as to the Proot 

drawn 
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drawn from the General Opinion a- 
bout Nature, That, being a Popular, 
not a Phyſical Argument, it may in- 
deed paſs for currant with the Vul- 
ar, but oughtnot to do ſo with Phi- 
olophers. 
IT. The ſecond Reaſon 1s taken 
from the Wlnneceſlarineſs of ſuch a 
Nature, as1s pretended. For, {ince a 
one part of the Work of true Phi- 
olophers has been, to reduce the 
Principles of things to the imalleſt 
Number they can, without making 
them inſufficient ; I ſee not, why we 
ſhould take in a Principle, of which 
we have no need. For, ſuppoling 
the common Matter of all Bodies to 
have been at firſt divided into innu- 
merable minute Parts, by the Wiſe 
Author of Natnre, and theſe Parts to 
have been ſo diſpos'd of, as to form 
the World, conſtituted as it now is ; 
and eſpecially,{uppoling that the Vnz- 
verſal Laws of Motion, among the 
Parts of the Matter, have been eſta- 
bliſh*d, and ſeveral Conventions of 
Particles contrived into the Seminal 
Principles 
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Principles of various things ; all 
which may be effected by the meer 
Local Motion of Matter, { not left to 
itſelf; but 5k:/fully guided at the be- 
g1nning of the World )) if { Ifay ) 
we ſuppoſe theſe things, togethes 
with God's ordinary and general 
Concourſe, which we very reaſona- 
bly may : I ſce not, why the ſame 
Phenomena , that we now obſerve in 
the World, ſhould not be produc'd, 
without taking in any ſuch PowerJul 
and Intelligent Being, diſtinct from 
God, as Nature is repreſented to be. 
And, *till I ſee ſome lnſtance pro- 
duc'd to the contrary, I am like to 
continue of this mind, and to think 
that the Phenomena,we obſerve, will 
genuinely follow from the meer Fa- 
brick and Conſtitution of the World. 
As ,. ſuppoſing the $uz and Mooz to 
have been pur, at firſt, into ſuch Mo- 
tions about the Earth, as Experience 
ſhews they have; the determinate 
Celerity of theſe Motions, and the 
Lines, wherein they are pertormed, 
will make it necefſary,that the Moon 

' {ſhould 
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ſhould be ſometimes Full, ſometimes 
ſcarce Illuminated at all to us-ward, 
ſometimes Horned, and, in a word, ' 
ſhould exhibit ſuch ſeveral Phaſes 
as every Month ſhe doth, and that 
at ſome times She and the Suz ſhould 
have a Trine, or a Quadrate Aſpect, 
&c. and that now one, and now the 
other of them, ſhould at ſ{ct times 
{utter an Eclzpſe : Though theſe E- 
clipſes were by the Romans and 
others of old, and are by many Un- 
learn'd Nations at this day, look'd 
upon as Supernatural things ; and 
though alſo Ar:forle, and a multi- 
| tude of his Followers, tancy'd, that 
ſuch Regular Motions could not be 
maintain'd without an Afliſtent In- 
telligence, which He and They there- 
tore Aſſign'd to each of the Heayen- 
ly Orbs. And indeed the difficulty, 
we find, to concetve, how ſo great a 
Fabrick, as the World, can be pre- 
{ſerved in Order, and kept from run- 
- ning again to a Chaos, ſeems to ariſe 
from hence, that Men do not ſuffici- 
ently conſider the unſearchable __ 

om 
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dom | of the Divine ArchiteQ or 
Onw ( as the 
Sari— ſtyles kim) Heb: xi. 10. 
of the World, whole 
piercing Eyes were able to look at 
once quite through the Univerſe,and 
take into his Proſpect both the be- 
Zinning and end of Time : So that 
perfectly tore-knowing, what would 
be the Conſequences of all the poſſ1- 
ble ConjunCctures of Circumſtances, 
into which Matter, divided and 
moy*d according to ſuch Laws,could, 
in an Automaton io Conſtituted as 
the Preſent World is, happen to 
be put; there can nothing fall out, 
unleſs when a Miracle is wrought, 
that ſhall be able to alter the Courſe 
of things, or prejudice the Conſtitu- 
tion of them, any further, than He 
did from the Beginning foreſee, and 
think fit to allow. 

Nor am I {ure, that the received 
Notion of Nature, though it be not 
neceſſary, is at leaſt very nſeful, to ex- 
plicate Phyſical Phenomena. For, 
beſides that, I ſhall ſhew e're long, 

thas 
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that ſeveral Explications, where re- 
courle to it is preſum'd to be the 
moſt advantagious, are not to be al. 
low'd: To give the Nature of a 
Thing for the Cauſe of this or that 
particular Quality, or Operation of 
It,is to leave Men as ignorant as they 
were before ; or, at leaſt, 1s to ac- 
knowledg, that a Philoſopher can, in 
{uch Cafes, aſſign no better particu- 
lar and immediate Cauſes of Things, 
than a Shepherd or aTradeſman,that 
never learnt Natural Philoſophy, can 
aſſign of the ſame things, and of a 
Thouſand others. And though it be 
true, (as I formerly alſo intimated ) 
that, in many Cales, Philoſophers 
themſelves can anſwer no otherwiſe, 
to ſuch Queſtions as may be Pro- 
pos'd to them, than by having re- 
courſe to the Nature of the Thing ; 
yet ſuch Anſwerers do not declare 
the proper Cauſe of a Dark Pheno- 
menon, but only that he, who im- 
ploys them, does not yet know it : 
And ſo this indefinite Notion of NVa- 


tere, which is equally applicable » 
the 
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the reſolving of all difficulties, is not 
uſeful to diſcloſe the thing, but ro 
delude the Maker of the Queſtion, 
or hide the 19norance.of the An- 
{werer, 

HI, My third Argument is, That 
the Nature,l queſtion, is lo dark and- . 
odd a thing, that *tis hard to know 
what to make of it, it being ſcarce, 
it at all, intelligibly propos'd, by 
them that lay molt weight upon ir. 
For it appears not clearly, whether 
they will have it to be a Corporeal 
Subſtance, or an Immaterial One, or 
ſome ſuch thing, 25 may ſcem to be 
betwixt both ; ſuch a5 many Perzpa- 
teticks do repreſent ſubſtantial Forms, 
and what they call real Lualities, 
which divers School-men hold to be; 
{atleaſt by Miracle) ſeparable trom 
all Matter whatloever. If it be mere- 
ly Corporeal, I contels, 1 underlland 
not, how it can be ſo Wile, and al- 
moſt Omniſcient/@n Agent, as they 
would have it pals for. Be{ides thar, 
if it bea Body, I would gladly know, 
what kind of Body it 15s, and how, 

K liace, 
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fince, among Bodies, there can be no 
Penetration of Dimenſions, this Bo- 
dy can fo intimately pervade,as they 
pretend Nature does, all the other 
Bodies of the World? And to 
this I would add divers other _ 
ons, that would not be cafily an{wer- 
ed. ( But I ſhall reſume this Third 
R_ in another place.) It it 
be ſaid,that Nature is a Semi ſubſtan- 


tz, as ſome of the Moderneſt School!- 
men are pleas'd to call ſubſtantial 
Forms, and real Qualities ;, Iroundly 
anſwer, that I acknowledg no ſuch 


Chymerical and Unintelligible Be- 
ings, and ſhall only deſire you to ap- 
ply to them a good part of the Dil- 
courſe, made in certain Papers, oc- 
calion'd by a Chymico-Phylical Ef- 
ſay about S/t-petre, againſt the pre- 
tended Origzne, and inexplicable Na- 
ture , of the imaginary ſubſtantial 
Forms of the Peripateticks. It re- 
mains therefore, that this Vature,we 
ſpeak of, if it be any thing poſitive, 
ſhould be an Immaterial Subſtance. 
But to have Recourſe to ſuch an one, 

as 
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as a Phyſical Agent, and not only a 
Determiner, but the Grand Author, 
of the Motion of Bodies, and thar, 
eſpecially in ſuch familiar Phenome- 
na, as the Aſcenſion of Water. in 
Pumps,the Suſpenſion of it in Water- 
ing-Pots for Gardens, the running of 
it through Sphons, and I know not 
how many others ) and to Explain 
its Caſuality, as they ſpeak, wall, I 
think, prove a Work exceeding difti- 
cult: Though I ſhall not here ſpend 
time to ſhew you the farther incon- 
veniences of ſuch a Suppolition , bez 
ing to do that hereafrer ; and, in the 
mean-while, contentins myſeclt to 
obſerve, as to many of the Naturiſts, 
That, though their DoCtrine may fa- 
your it, they ſeem rather content to 
talk darkly, and uncertainly,of what 
they call Vatnre, than by clearly-De- 
fining it, expoſe it to Objections not 
ealie to be anſwered, and who foreſee 
the advantage, that the unlſetledneſs 
of the Notion gives them, to pretend 
Knowledg, or diſguiſe Ignorance. 


K 2 IV. Since 
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IV. Since many of the moſt Learn- 
ed amon; 71 the Natnrifts are Chri- 
ftians, and not few of them Divines 
r00, 1t May nor be improper (which 
elicT! houl 6 perhaps, think it would 
be,) to ad, 1n this place, that the 
next thing, tor which I difllike the 
w "_ Notion (or Idea) of Natere, 
'S, That I think it dangerous to Re- 
n nion in general, and conſequently 
to the Chrittian. 

For this Erroneous Conceit dc- 
frau'iis the True God of divers Acts 
of Veneration and Gratitude, that 
are due to Him from Men, upon the 
account of the Viltible World, and 
diverts them to that Imapinary Be- 
ing they call Nature, which has no 
Title tothem; for, whilſt Natare 15 
ſuppos'd to be an Intelligent Thins 
that wiſely and bent woly Admins 
i ers all that is «one' among Bodies, 
*is no wonder thar the ocnerali ty of 
Philoſophers, and, aiter their Exam- 
PiC,Of ' other Men, ſhould admire and 
praiſe Her, for the wondertul, and 
for the uſetul thi 1095 that they Ob- 

ſerve 
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ſerve in the World. And, in effect, 
though Natare, in that ſenſe of the 
Word I am ſpeaking of, be never 
{ that I remember) to be {ound IN 
the Sacred Writings ; yet, nothing 
15 to be more frequent y met with 
( and that adorn'd with 7zr/es an 
Encominms) 10 the Books of Pliloſo- 
phers, than Nature and Her Eitccls, 
And, it we conlider, that, whatever 
has been ſaid, by ſome, 4n excuſe of 

Ariſtotle himelt, yet the generality 
of the P: eoparetichs, trom whom 2, 
Y ulg: ir Notion of Nature 15 cnlet:y 
recerv*d,made the World to be Eter- 
nal, and reterr*'d all the TranſaCtions 
among the Bodies 1t contains,to what 
tney call* /Vature, W hence, "twill 
not be diftculr to PETCCLVE, tat, if 
tiey do not Guite exclude God, yer, 
#5 they leave him no Interelt in rhe 
tirſt Formation of the Univerle; ſo 
they 1 ICaVE hin but very j1:tle 1n the 
Admin: tration of the Parts 1t con- 
fiſts of, elpectally the Sublunary 
Ones. So that, inſtead cf the True 
God, they liave {ubitituted, for us, a 
K 3 kind 
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kind of a Goddeſs , with the Title of 
Nature: Which, as they look upon 
as the immediateApgent and Director 
11 all excellent ProduQions, ſo they 
aſcribe to Her the Praiſe and Glory 
of Them. 

Whether this great Error, in a 
Point of ſuch Importance, may not 
Undermine the Foundation of Reli- 
z10n, I think it may not irrationally 
be ſuſpe&ted. For, ſince the moſt 
General and Efficacious Argument, 
that has perſuaded Philoſophers, 
and other Men, that there 1s a 
God and a conlideration of the 
Providence , 1s afforded by the viſi- 
bie World, wherein ſo many Opera- 
tions and other Things are obſerv'd, 
that are manag'd (or perform'd ) 
with ſuch Conduct and Benignity, 
as cannot juſtly be aſcrib'd but to 
the'Wiſdom and Goodneſs of a Dei- 
ty: They that aſcribe theſe Things 
ro mere VVature,do much weaken the 
force of that Argument, it they do 
not quite take away the neceſſity of 
acknowledging a Deity, by ſhewing, 
that, 


f 
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that , without any need of having 
Recourle to Him, of the Adminiftra- 
tion of the World and of what is 
perform'd among Things Corporeal, 
an Account may be given. Though, 
when Men are put upon conlidering 
the matter,” and preſs'd to declare 
themſelves more clearly , they are 
aſham'd to affirm, that God and Na- 
tare are the ſame Thing, and, will 
confeſs, that She is but his Vicege- 
rent ; yet, in Practiſe, their Admira- 
tion and their Praiſes are frequently 
given to /Vature, not to God : In like 
manner, as, though the Sun be the 
Fountain of Light, and the Moon de- 
rives all Hers from the Sun; yet the 
Sea, in Its grand Motions of Ebbing 
and Flowing, appears to reſpeC the 
Moon, and not the Sun : For thus, 
the generality of Men, though they 
will acknowledg that Nature is infe- 
rior and ſubordinate to God, do yet 
appear to regard Her more than H:2. 
To be ſhort, Natare uſes to be {0 
frequently recurr*d ro,and'is ſo mag- 
nih'd in the Writings of Phyi1olo- 
K 4 gers, 
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gers, that the exceſſive Veneration 
Men have for Nature, as it has made 
ſome Philoſophers ( as the Epicure- 
ans ) deny God, lo, *tis to be tear'd, 
that it makes many forget Him : 
And, perhaps, a ſuſpicious Perſon 
would venture to add, That, zf other 
Principles hindred not ( as, I know, 
that in many, and, think, that 1n 
moſt,zof the Chniſtian Natursſts they 
do, ) the Erronegus Idea of Nature 
would, roo often, be found to have a 
itrong tendency to ſhake, 1t mot to 
ſubvert, the very Foundations of all 
Religion ; mi{-leading thoſe that are 
inclin'd to be its Enemies, trom over- 
looking the Neceſſity of a God,to the 
Queſtioning, if not to the denyal, of 
. his Exiſtence. 

V. My Fitch and Laſt Argument 
iS taken trom hence ; That I obſerve 
divers Phenomena, which do not 
agree with the Notion or Reprelen- 
tation of Nature, that I Queſtion, 
For, ff indeed there were ſuch an 
Intelligent, Powerful and Vigilant 
Being, as Philoſophers are wont to 
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Deſcribe Nature to be, divers things 
would not be done , which Expe- 
rience aſlures us are done. | 
And here I ſhall once tor all pive 
an Advertiſement, which I deſire 
may be call'd tro mind, whenever 
there ſhall be Occaſion, 1n the fol- 
lowing part of this Tract , which 
is this; That, becauſe Inanimate 
Bodies are uſually more ſimple, or 
leſs compounded, and. of a (lighter 
and leſs complicated or curious Con- 
trivance , than Animals or Plants, 
I thought fit to chule moſt of the In- 
ſtances I employ, rather among 
lifeleſs Bodies, whole StrufQture and 
Qualities are more caly to be In- 
telligibly and with Brevity Dif- 
cours'd of, than among /iving Crea- 
tures, whoſe Textures, being Orga- 
nical, are much more intricate and 
{ubtil. And this Courſe I did not 
icruple to take, becaule the Cele- 
braters of Nature give her a Pro- 
vince, or.rather an Empire, as large 
as the World, and will have her 
Care and Juriſdiction reach, as well 
tO 
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to Inanimate as to Living Bodies ; 
and accordingly moſt of the conſpi- 
cuous Inſtances they Alledge, of her 
Providence and Power, are taken 
from Bodies deſtitute of Life ; as 
when they tell us, That the Aſcen- 
ſion of Water in Sucking-Pumps , 
and the Sultentation of it in Garde- 
ners Watering-Pots, are caus'd by 
Natuje's abhorrence of a Yacunr : 
That heavy Bodies (unhinder'd) fall 
to the Ground in a Perpendicular 
Line, becauſe Nature directs them 
the ſhorteſt way to the Centre of the 
Earth ; and that Bubbles Riſe thro? 
the Water, and Flames Aſcend.in 
the Air, becauſe Nature directs theſe 
Bodies to re-join themſelves to their 
reſpective Elements ; to omit other 
Inſtances of this ſort, that there will 
be occaſion to mention hereafter : 
Till when, theſe may ſuffice to war- 
rant my taking molt of my Inftan- 
ces'from Inanimate Bodies ; though 
I ſhall not confine my ſelf to theſe, 
eſpecially when I ſhall come to An- 
{wer Objections that are taken from 
tiving Creatares. The 
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The foregoing Advertiſement will 
be, I hope, found conducive ta clear 
the way for my Fifth Argument, 
lately propos'd, which concludes, 
that, if indeed there were ſuch a 
Being,as Nature is uſually Repreſen- 
ted to be, ſeveral things would be 
otherwiſe Adminiſtred in the Uni- 
verſe, than Experience ſhews they 
are. 

To enumerate all the Particulars 
that may be propos'd to make this 
good , would {well this Diſcourſe 
much beyond the Bulk to which my 
Haſte obliges me to confine it. But, 
to make you amends for the Paucity 
of Inſtances, I ſhall now name, b 
the kind of them, I ſhall propoſe 
{ſuch as, for the moſt part, are taken 
from thole very things, whence the 
Wiſdom and Vigilancy of Nature 
is wont to be confidently Argued, 
which I the rather.do, that by ſuch 
I may make way for, and ſhorten 
the Anſwers I am to give to the Ar- 
guments e're-long to be Examined. 
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Firſt then, Whereas the great 
Care and Vagilancy of Nature, for 
the common Good of the Univerſe, 
is wont to be Demonſtrated-from the 
watchful Care ſhe takes, to prevent 
or repleniſh a Vacuum, which would 
be very Prejudicial to the Fabrick 
of the World : I Argue the quite 
contrary from the Phenomena, that 
occur about a Vacmum, For where- 
as *tis Alledg*d, that ature, in great 
Pumps, and in the like Caſles, litts 
up the heavy Body of Water in 
{pight ot its tendency towards the 
Centre of the Earth, to obviate, or 
ill up a Vacuity ; and that out of 
a Gardener's Pot, or Inverted Pipe, 
{topp'd at one end, neither the Wa- 
ter, nor even Quick Silver, that is 
near fourtecn times as heavy, will 
tall down, leſt it {ſhould leave a Ya- 
cum behind it ; I demand how it 
COMES £0 paſs, that, if a Glaſs-Pipe 
be but a Foot longer than 340r 35 
Feet ; 6r an Inverted Tube, flÞPd 
with Quick-lilver, be but a Finger's 
breadth longer than 3o Inches, the 
Water 
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Water in the one, and the Quick- 
ſilver 1n the other , will ſubſide, 
though the one will leave but about 
a Foot, and the other but about an 
Inch, of deſerted Space, which they 
call Vacuum, at the top of the Glals. 
Is it poſſible, that Nature, that in 
Pumps is faid to raiſe up every Day 
{o many Hundred Ton of Water, 
and, 1t you will beheve the Schools, 
would raiſe it to any height, ( leſt 
there ſhould be a Vacuum ) ſhould 
not have the Diſcretion, or-the Pow- 
er, to lift up, or ſuſtain, as much 
Water as would ſerve to fill one Foot 
in a Glaſs-Tube, or as much Quick- 
ſilver as an Inch of a ſlender Pipe 
will contain, to obviate or repleniſh 
the Vacunm,ſhe is laid fo much to ab- 
hor? ſure, at this rate, ſhe muſt 
either have very little Power, or ve- 
ry little Knowledge of the Power 
ſhe has. So likewile, when a Glaſs- 
Bubble 1s blown very thin at the 
Flame of a Lamp, and Hermetically 
ſeal'd whilſt *tis very hot, the Caule, 
that isrendered, why *tis apt to break, 

when 
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when it grows cold, is, that the in- 
ward Air, which was before rarefied 
by the Heat,coming to be Condens'd 
by the Cold, left the ſpace deſerted 
by the Air,that thus ContraCts itſelf, 
{ſhould be left void, Nature, with vi- 
olence, breaks the Glaſs in pieces. 
But, by theſe Learned Mens favour, 
if the Glaſs be blown but a little 
ſtronger than ordinary, though at 
the Flame of a Lamp, the Bubble, as 
I have often tryed, will continue un- 
broken, in ſpight of Natures preten- 
ded abhorrency of a Vacuum : Which 
needs not at all to be recurr'd to in 
the Caſe. For the Reaſon, why the 
thin Glaſs-Bubble broke not when 
*rwas hot,and did when it grew cold, 
is plainly this ; That, in the former 
ſtate, - the Agitation of the Included 
Air, by the Heat, did ſo ſtrengthen 
the Spring of it, that the Glaſs was 
thereby aſſiſted and enabled to reſiſt 
the weight of the Incumbent Air : 
Whereas, upon the Ceſlation of that 
Heat, the Debilitated Spring of the 


Internal, being unable to afliſt the 
Glaſs 
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Glaſs, as formerly, to reſiſt the Pref- 
ſure of the Exterxal Air, the Glafs 
itſelf being too thin becomes unable 
ro ſupport the Weight or Preſſure of 
the Incumbent Air, the Atmoſphezrt- 
cal Pillar, that leans upon a Bubble 
of about two Inches Diameter, a- 
mounting to above one Hundred 
Pound Weight ; as may be manifeft- 
ly concluded from a late Experi- 
ment that I have try'd, and you may 
meet with in another Paper. And 
the Reaſon, why, it the Bubble be 
blown of a due thickneſs,it will con- 
tinue whole after it 15 Cold, 1s, that 
the thickneſs of it, though but taint- 
ly aſhſted by the weakned Spring of 
the Included Air, ts ſufficient to fup- 
port the Weight of the Incumbent 
Air, though, ſeveral times, I have 
obſerved , the Preſſure of the Atmo- 
{phzre,and the reſiftence of the Bub- 
ble, to have been, by Accident, ſo 
near the £quipollent, that a much lets 
outward Force,thari one would ima- 
gine, applyed to the Glaſs, as, per- 
haps,a Pound,or a leſs Weight, gently 
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laid on it, would enable the outward 
Air to break it, with Noile, into a 
Multitude of pieces. And, now give 
me leave to conſider, how 1ll this 
Experiment, and the above-mention- 
ed Phenomena, that happen in Glaſs- 
Pipes, wherein Water and Quick- 
ſilver ſubſide , agree with the VuL 
gar Apprehenlion, Men have of Na- 
twre, For, if in caſe She did not hin- 
der the falling down of the Water, 
or the Quick(tlver, there would be 
no ſuch Yacuum produced, as She is 
{aid to abhor ; Why does She ſeem 
{o ſolicitoys to hinder it * And why 
does She keep three or four and thir- 
ty Foot of Water 1n Perpendicular 
height, contrary to the nature of all 
heavy Bodies, ſuſpended in the Tube? 
And, Why docs ſhe furiouſly break 
in pieces a thin ſeal'd Bubble, ſuch 
as I come from ſpeaking of,to hinder 
a Vacuum? if 1n caſe She did not 
break it, no Vacuum would enſue. 
And, on the other ſide, 1f we admit 
her Endeavours,to hinder a Vacuum, 
not to have been ſuperfluous , and 

conſe- 
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conſequently fooliſh, we muſt con- 
feſs, that, where theſe endeavours 
ſucceed not, there 1s really produc'd 
ſuch a Vacuum, as She is ſaid to ab- 
hor. So that, as I was ſaying, either 
She mult be very indiſcreet to trou- | 
ble Herſelf, and to tranſgreſs Her 
own ordinary Laws, to prevent a 
danger She need not fear ; or Her 
ſtrength muſt be very ſmall, that is 
not able to fill a Vacuity, that half a 
Pint of Water,or an Ounce of Quick- 
ſilver, may repleniſh; or break a ten- 
der Glaſs-Bubble, which, perhaps, a 
Pound Weight on it, would, with 
the help of ſo light a Body as the In- 
cumbent Air, cruſh in pieces. 

The other Grand Inſtance, that is 
given of the Wiſdom of ature, and 
Her watchfulneſs for the Good of the 
whole World, is, the Appetite She 
has Implanted in all heavy Bodies, 
to Jeſtend to the Centre of the 
Earth, and in all light Ones, to 
alcend towards Heayen ; or, as ſome 
would have it, towards the Element 
of Fire, contiguous to the Orb of the 
L Moon: 
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Moon. Bur, tor poſitive Levity,'till 
I ſee it better prov'd, than 1t hath 
hitherto been, I allow no ſuch thing 
Implanted in Sublunary Bodies ; the 
prepollent Gravity of lome, lufficing 
to give others a Comparative or Re- 
ipettive Lightneſs. As a piece of 
Oak, or the like Wood, - being let go 
in the Ait,falls down by its own Gra- 
vity, or rather by virtue of the Eft 
cient of that Gravity ; but 1t it be 
let go under Water, it will, though 
It be never fo great a Log or piece of 
Timber, aſcend, with a conſiderable 
torce, to the top of the Water ; 
which, I hope, will not be aſcribed 
to a politive Levity, ſince, when it 
deſcended in the Air, *twas by its 
Gravity that it did ſo. But not to 
inſiſt on this, nor to take notice, how 
wiſely Nature has Implanted into all 
heavy Bodies an Appetite to De- 
{cend to the Centre of the Earth, 
which, being but a Point, 1s not able 
to contain any one of Them ; not to 
urge. theſe things, I fay, I will only 
invite you to conlider one of the 
moſt 
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moſt familiar things that occur a- 
mong, heavy Bodies. 

For, it, tor Example, you let fall a 
Ball upon the Ground, it will Re- 
bound toa good height, proportion- 
able to that from whence you let it 
fall, or, perhaps, will make ſeveral 
lefler Rebounds, before it come to 
reſt. It it be now ask'd, Why the 
Ball, being let out of your Hand, 
does not fall on this or that fide, or 
move upwards, but falls directly to-- 
ward the Centre of the Earth,” 
that ſhorteſt Line, ( which Mecha- 
nitians call Linea Direions ) which 
is the Diameter of the Earth pro- 
long*d to the Centre of Gravity of 
the Ball? *Twill be readily Anſwer'd, 
That this proceeds from the Balls 
Gravity, z. e. an Innate Appetite, 
whereby it tends to the Centre of 
the Earth the neareſt way. But then 
I demand, Whence comes this Re- 
bound, 5. e. this Motion upwards ? 
For,”tis plain, *tis the Genuine Conſe- 
quence of the Motion downwards, 
and therefore is encreas'd according 
L 2 As 
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as that Motion in the Ball was er- 
creas'd, by falling from a greater 
height : So that it ſeems, that NVa- 

ture does, in fuch Caſes, play a very 
odd Game, fince She forces a Ball, 
againſt the Laws of heavy Bodies, to 
aſcend divers times upwards , upon 
the Account of that very Gravity, 
whoſe Office it is to carry it down- 
wards the direQteſt way : And, at 
leaſt, She ſecms, in ſpight of the 
.Wiſdom aſcribed to Her,to take Her 
" aſ{ures very ill, in making the 
Ball move downwards with ſo much 

violence, as makes it, divers times, 
_ fly back from the place She intended 
it ſhould go ro. As if a Ball which 
a Child can play with, and direQ as ' 
he pleaſes,were ſo unweildy a Thing, 
that Nature cannot manage it, w ith- 
out letting it be hurried on with far 
greater violence,than her Delign re- 
quires: 

The Reflection, I have been ma- 
king on a Ball, may {mutatis nut an- 
au, as they (peak ) be applyed to a 
Pendutum. *For, ſince tis unanimoul.-, 


ly 
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ly afirm'd, by all that have written 
of it, that it falls to the Perpendicu- 
lar, upon the Account of its Gravi- 


ty : Ir muſt not be deny'd, that *ris 


from a Motion proceeding from the 
ſame Grayity, that the ſwinging 
Weight palles beyond the Perpendi- 
cular, and conſequently aſcends, and 
oftentimes makes a multitude of Di- 
adroms, or Vibrations ; and conle- 
quently,does very frequently aſcend, 

before it comes to reſt in the Perpen- 
dicular:Which 1s the Poſition where- 
in its Gravity 1s beſt comply'd with, 
and which therefore it had been belt 
ſetled in ar firſt. 

I ſhall not here mention thoſe 
Grand Anomalies,or Exorbitances,even 
12 the vaſter Bodies of the Univerſe ; 
{uch asEarth-quakes,that reach ſome 
Hundreds of Leagues, Deluges, De- 
ſtructive Eruptizons of Fire, Famines 
of a large ſpread, Raging Peſtilences, 
Cceleſtial Comets, Spors in the Sun, 
that are recorded to have obſcured 
it tor many Months ; the ſudden 
Appearing, the CA __ 
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the Re-appearing of Stars, that have 
been judg'd to be as high,as the Regi- 
on of the fix'd Ones. I'will not, I 
 lay,*enquire how far theſe Anomalies 
agree to the Character wont to be 
given of Natures Watchfulnels and 
Vigilancy, becauſe, probably, I may 
have hereafter a fit opportunity to 
do it, and mult now proceed to the 
remaining Inl(tances I promis'd you, 
which are taken from what happens 
to Animals : As ſoon as I ſhall have 
diſpatch'd ſome Conſiderations and 
Advertiſements, that ſeem neceſlary 
to be premis'd, to what I have to ot- 
fer about that difficult Subject. 

If the paſt Diſcourſe give riſe to a 
Queſtion, Mhether the World, and 
the Creatures that compoſe it , are as 
perfett as they could be made? The 
Queſtion ſeems ro me, becauſe of 
the Ambiguity of the Terms, too 1n- 
tricate to be reſolv*d by a ſingle An- 
ſwer. But yet, becauſe the Pro- 
blem is not wont to be diſcuſs'd, and 
is, in my Opinion, of Moment, 1n re- 
ference toNatural Theology ; I ſhall 
venture 
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venture briefly to intimate ſome of 
rhe Thoughts that occurr'd to me 
about it : Having firlt declar'd, that 
I am, with reaſon, very backward to 
be politive in a matter of this Na- 
ture, the Extent of the Divzne Power 
and Wiſdom being ſich, that its 
Bounds, in cafe it have any, are not 
known to me. 

This premis'd, I conſider, that the 
ſenſe of the Qneſtion may be, Mhe- 
ther God could make the Material 
World, and the Corporeal Creatures 
It conſiſts of, better and more perfect 
that rhey are * ſpeaking ina general 
way and abſolute {cnſe: Or elſe, Whe- 
ther the particular Kinds or Orders 
of the Creatures,in the World,could 
any of them be made more perfect 
or better,than they have been made ? 

To Anſwer the Queſtion in the 
firſt-nam'd tenle of it, Tthink it very 
unſafe to deny, that God, who 1s Al- 
mighty and Omniſctent, and an 
Owner of Pertettions, which, for 
ought we know, are partictpable in 
more diiterent manners and degrees 
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than wecan comprehend, could not 
Diſplay , if it be not fitter to ſay 
Aaumbrate , them, by Creating a ' 
Work more excellent than this 
World. And, his Immenle Power 
and Unexhauſted Wiſdom conlider- 
ed,it will not follow, either, that be- 
cauſe thisW orld of Ours is an admi- 
Table piece of Workmanſhip, the 
Divine Architect could not have bet- 
ter'd It ; or, becauſe God himlſelt 1s 
able to make a greater Maſter-piece, 
this exquiſitely contriv'd Syſtem is 
not admirably Excellent. 

But the propos'd Queſtion, 1n the 
other ſenſe of it, will require ſome 
more words to reſolve it. For, it 
we look upon the ſeveral Speczes of 
ViſibleCreatures,under a more abſo- 
lute Conſideration, without reſpect 
to the Great Sy/tem of the Univerſe, 
of which they are Parts, or to the 
more particular Deſizzs of the Crea- 
tor ; it ſeems maniteſt, that man 
ſorts of Creatures might have becn 
more perfect than they are, ſince 
they want many compleating things, 
that 
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that others:are indow'd with ; as an 
Oyſter, that can neither- hear, nor 
ſee, nor walk, nor {wim, nor fly,c. 
is not ſo perfect a Creature, as an 
Eagle, or an Elephant, that have 
both thole Senſes that the Oylter 
wants, anda far more active Faculty 
ot changing places : And, of this 1n- 
equality of perfettion in Creatures 
ot diftering kinds, the Examples are 
too obvious to need to be enumera- 
ted. But if the Queltion be better 
propos'd, and jt be 1nquir'd, not.whe- 
ther God could have made more-pet- 
tect Creatures, than many of thoſe 
he has made,- tor that, *tis plain, He 
could do, becauſe He has done it ; 
but, W*hether the Creatures were not 
1o curiouſly and skilfully made, that 
"twas {carce poſſibly they could have 
been better made, with due regard to 
all the wiſe Ends He may be ſup- 
pos'd to have had in making them, 
It will be hard to prove a ] Negative 
Anſwer. 

This I ſhall indeavour to illuſtrate 
by a Suppoſition. It one ſhould come 
into 
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into the well-furniſh'd- Shop of an 
excellent Watch-maker, and ſhould 
there ſee a plain Watch, delign'd 
barely to ſhew the Hour of the Day; 
another, that ſtrikes theHours;a third 
that 1s alſo turniſh'd with an Alarm ; 
a fourth, that, beſides theſe, ſhews 
the-Month Current, and the Day of 
it ; and laſtly, a fifth, that, over and 
above all theſe, ſhews the Motions 6f 
the Sun, Moon and Planets,the Tydes, 
and other Things , which may be 
ſeen in ſome Curious, Watches. In 
this Caſe, I ſay, the Spectator, ſup- 
{ing him judicious, would, indeed, 
think one of theſe Watches far more 
Excellent and Compleat than ano- 
ther; but yet he would conclude 
each of them to be perfect in its own 
own kind, and the Plain Watch to 
anſwer the Artificer's Idea and De- 
ſign in making it, as well as the 
more Compounded and Elaborate 
one did. The ſame thing may, in 
ſome Circumſtances, be further Illu- 
ſtrated, by conſidering the Copy of 
fome excellent Writing-Maſter, - for, 
though 
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though there we _ find fome 
Leaves written in an J1talia» Hand, 
others in a Secretary, and, in others, 
Hands of other Denominations ; 
though one of thele Patterns-may be 
much Fairer, and more Curious than 
another, if they be compar'd toge- 
ther; yet,it we confider their equal 
Conformity to the reſpeCtive Ides's 
of the Author, and the ſuitableneſs 
to the Delign he had of making each 
Copy, not as Curious, Sightly and 
Flouriſhing as he could, butas Con- 
formable to the true Idea of the ſort 
of Hand he meant to exhibit, and 
the Defign he had to ſhew the Vari- 
ety., Number and Juttneſs of his 
Skill , by thar of the Patterns he 
made - Compleat in the reſpective 
Kinds; we ſhall not think, that any 
of them could have been better'd by 
him : Arnd it he ſhould have made a 
Text-Hand as fair as a Roman-Hand, 
by giving 1t more Beauty and Orna- 
ment,he would not have made it bet- 
ter 1n 1ts Kind, but ſpoiPd it, and, by 
a Flouriſh of his Skill, might have 
oven 
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given a Proof of his want of Judg- 


But, to return thither ' whence I 


began to make this Excurſion, per- 
haps, Eleutherius, you will object 
againſt the Examples I have pro- 
duc'd before it, that the Exceptions, 
I have taken at ſome of the Procee- 
dings of Nature, may be as well 
urg*d againſt Providence, and ex- 
clude the One as well as the Other , 
from the Government of the World. 

But to this I Anſwer, that this Ob- 
jection 1s Foreign to the Queſtion, 
which is about Mens Notion of Na- 
ture, not God's Providence; which, if 
it were here my Task to Afﬀerr, I 
ſhould eſtabliſh It upon Its proper 
and ſolid Grounds : ſugh,as the Inh- 
nite PerfeQtions of the Divine Na- 
ture, which both engage and enable 
Him to Adminiſter His Dominion 
over all things; H# being the Author 
and Supporter of the World ; The 
exquilite Contrivance of the Bodies 
of Animals, which could not procee4 


but from a ſtupendious WEOmS 
he 
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The ſupernatural Revelations-and Di- 

{coveries He has made of Himſelf, 

and of His particular care of His 

Creatures, by Prophecies, Appariti- 

ons, true Miracles, and other ways, 

- that tranſcend the Power, or over- 
throw, or, at leaſt, over-rule the Phy- 
ſical Laws of Motion in Matter : By 

theſe,I lay,and the like proper Means, 
I would evince Divine Providence. 
But being not now oblig'd ro make 
an Attempt, which deſerves to be 
made very ſolemoly, and nat in ſuch 
haſte as I now write in. TI ſhal), at 
pretent, only obſerve to you, that the 
Caſe is very differing between Pro- 
vidence and Nature, and theretore 
there 15 no neceſſity, that the Obje- 
tions, I have made againſt the La- 
ter, ſhould hold againſt the Former. 
As, ( to give you a few Inſtances of 
the Diſparity ) 1n the firſt place, it 
appears not, nor 1s it likely, that *tts 
the Deſign 'of Providence to hinder 
thole Anomalies and Defedtts, I have 
been mentioning : W hereas,'tis ſaid, 
to be the Duty and Deſign of _— 
a 
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and Her only Task, to keep the Uni- 
verſe 1n Order, and procure, in all 
the Bodies that compole it, that 
things be carried on, 1n the beſt and 
molt regular way that may be, for 
their Advantage. Secondly, Nature 
is conftefs'd to be a Thing interior to 
God, and ſo but a ſubordinate Agent, 
and therefore cannot, without diſpa- 
ragement to Her Power, or Wiſdom; 
or Vigilancy, ſuffer divers things to 
be done, which may, without Degra- 
dation to God, be permitted by Him ; 
who 1s not onlya ſelf-exiſtent andInde- 
pendent Being, but the Supream and 
Abſolute Lord,and,if I may ſo ſpeak; 
the Proprietor of the whole Creati- 
on : Whence both Melchizedec and 
Abram ſtyle Him, (Gen. xiv. 19,23.) 
not only the mott High God, bur, 
nIp Kpneh, Poſſeſſing (or, as our - 
Verſion has it, Pofſeſlor of ) Heaven 
and Earth: And Who, when He 
made the World, and eftabliſhed the 
Laws of Motion, gave them to Mat- 
zer, not to Himſelf. And fo, being 
obliged to none, either as His Supert- 
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or, or BenefaCtor, He was not bound 
to Make, or Adminiſter, Corporeal 
Things after the beſt manner, that 
He could, tor the good of the things 
themſelves: Among which, thoſe 
that are capable of Gratitude, ought 
to Praiſe and Thank Him, for having 
vouchſated them fo much as they 
have, and have no Right to except 
againſt His having granted them no 
more. - And, as being thus oblig'd 
to none of his Works, He has a Sove- 
r21gn Right to diſpole of them ; 1o, 
He has other Attributes, which He - 

r12y juſtly Exerciſe, and both intend 
And expect to beGlorihed for,beſides 
his Goodnels to Interior Creatures : 
and His Wiſdom may be better ſer 
ot to Men, and perhaps to Angels or 
Intelligences, by the great Variety of 
His Contrivances in His Works,than 
by making them all of the excellent- 
ett Kind : As Shadows in PiCtores, 
and Dzſcords in Muſick, skiltully 
Plac*d and Order'd, do much recom- 
mend the Painter, and the Mulician. 
Perhaps it may be added, That rhe 


per- 
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permitting the Courſe of Things to 
be ſomewhat violated, ſhews, by the 
Miſchief ſuch Exorbitances do, how 
good God has been in ſfetling and 
preſerving the orderly Courſe of 
Things. Thirdly, As God is a moſt 
Abſolute and Free, ſo He is an Omni- 
ſcient, Being ; and, as, by His Su- 
pream Dominion over the Works of 
His Hands, He has a Right to dil- 
poſe of them, as He thinks belt for 
His own Glory, ſo upon the ſcore of 
His unfathomable Wiſdom, He may 
have Deſigns, and, 1t I may lo ſpeak, 
Reaches , inthe Anomalies that hap- 
pen in the World, which we Mea are 
too ſhort-ſighted to diſcern; and 
may exercile as much Wiſdom, nay, 
and as much Providence ( in rete- 
rence to Man, the Nobleſt Viſible 
Objett of His Providence ) in ſome- 
times ( as in Divine Miracles) re- 
ceding from what Men call the Laws 
of Nature, as He did at firſt in eſta- 
bliſhing them : Whereas the Office 
of Nature, being but to preſerve the 
Univerſe in General, and Particular 

Bodies 
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Bodies 1n It, after the beſt manner 
that their reſpeCtive Conditions will 
permit ; we know, what "ris She 
aims at, and, conſequently, can bet- 
ter diſcern, when She miſles of Her 
Aims, by not well Acting what is 
preſum'd to be Her Part. Fourth- 
ly, We muſt conſider, that, as God 
is an Independent, Free and Wile, 
ſo He is allo a Juſt Agent; and 
therefore may very well be ſuþpos'd 
to cauſe many Irregularities and Ex- 
orbitances in the World, to puniſh 
thoſe, that Men have been guilry of. 
And, whereas Nature 1s but a Nur- 
ſing-Mother to the Creatures, and 
looks e'ne upon wicked Men, not in 
their Moral but in their Phyſical ca- 
pacities, God expreſly declares, in 
the Sacred Scriptures, that, upon 
Adam's Fall, He Cursd theGround, or 
Earth, for Man's ſake, Gen.iii.17,16. 
and that there is no penal ev z» the 
City that is not deriv'd from Him, 
Amos 111. 6, He 1s not over-rul'd, 
as Men are fain to ſay of Erring Na- 
ture, by the head-ftrong Motions of 

M the 
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the Matter, but ſometimes purpoſely 
over-rules the regular Ones, to exe-- 
cute His Juſtice; & therefore Plagues, 
Earth-quakes, Inundations, and the 
like deltructive Calamitites, though 
they are ſomerimes Irregularities in 
Nature,yet,for that very Reaſon,they 
are delign'd by Providence ; which 
intends, by them, to deprive wicked 
Men of that Life,or of thole bleſſings 
of Life, whereot their Sins have ren- 
der'd them unworthy. But, whiPft 
I mention Deſigns, I mult not forget, 
that Mine was only to give you a 
Tait of the Conliderations, by which 
one may ſhew, that ſuch things, as 
manifeſt Natnre to act unſuitably to 
the Repreſentation that 1s made of 
Her, may yet, when attributed to 
Divine Providence, be made out 
to have nothing inconliftent with 


It, 


And yet, ſomewhat further to clear 
this weighty matter, and particular- 
ly ſome things, but briefly hinted in 
what I have been lately Diſcourling, 
I think it fit, before I deſcend to the 

| Partt- 
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Particulars, that I am to employ 
again(t the Vulgar Notion of Nature, 
ro premiſe ſomewhat by way of 
Caution, that I may do ſoie Right 
( though I can never do ezough,) to 
Divine Providence; and take care 
betimes, that no Uſe, Injurious to It, 
may be made of any thing that m 
Argument hath oblig'd me, or wil 
oblige me, to ſay about that Imagi- 
nary Thing, Vulgarly calld Nature, 
either in This or the VI. SeEtion, or 
any other Part of our preſent Ez- 
quiry. 

I conceive then, that the Divine 
Aurhor of Things, in making the 
World, and the particular Creatures 
that compoſe it, had reſpeCt to ſeve- 
ral Ends; ſome of them knowable b 
us Men, and others hid in the Abyts 
of the Divine Wiſdom and Counſels: 
And that of thoſe Ends, which are 
either manifeſt enough to us, or, at 
leaſt, diſcoverable by Human Saga- 
city and Induſtry , ſome of the Prin- 
cipal are, The manifeſtation of the 
Glory of God , The Utility of Man, 
M 2 and 
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and The maintenance of the Syſtem 


of the World ; under which 1s com- 
priſed, the Conſervation of particu- 
tar Creatures, and, alſo, the Propa- 
gation of fome Kinds of them. 

But this General Deſign of God, 
for the welfare of Man and other 
Creatures, 1s not. { as I conceive ) 
to be underſtood, but with a twofold 
Limitation. | 

For, Firſt, though Men, and other 
Animals, be furniſn'd with Faculties 
or Powers, and other Requilites, to 
enable them to preſerve themſelves, 
and procure what is necellary *or 
their own welfare, yer this Proviſion, 
that God has been pleas'd to make 
tor them, 15 made with reference to 
what regularly, or what moſt uſually, 
happens to Beings of that Specres or 
Sort that they belong to; but not 
with regard to ſuch things as may 
happen to them irregularly, contin- 
gently, and ( in compariſon of the 
others, ) ynfrequently. Thus it 15, 
in General, far better for Mankind, 
rhat Women, when they are brought 

to 
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to Bed, ſhould have their. Breaſts 
h1Pd with Milk, to give Suck to the 
new-bornBabe,than that they ſhould 
not ; though ſometimes, as, it the 
Child die 1n the Delivery, or pre- 
{ently after, and in ſome other Caſes 
alſo, the plentiful recourſe of Milk 
to the Mothers Breaſts Proves trou- 
bleſome and inconvenient, and ſome- 
times alſo dangerous, to her. Thus 
a Head of Hair is, tor the molt part, 
uſcful to the Perſon, whether Man or 
Woman, that Nature has furniſh'd 
with it, though, in ſome Caſes ( as 
of Conſumptions, and in a few other 
Circumitances) it happens to be 
prejudicial to the Wearer ; and 
therefore Phylicians do often, with 
good ſucceſs, preſcribe,thar it be ſha- 
ven of. Thus the Inſtinct,that Hens 
have to Hatch their Eggs and take 
care of their Young, in General, 
very uſeful, it nor IE for the 
Conſervation of that Species of Birds; 
and yet it ſometimes miſ-guides and 
deludes them, wv hen it makes then 
take a great deal of pains to Brood 
M 3 UPON 
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upon thoſe Duck-eggs, that Houſe- 
wives, (having taken away the Birds 
own Eggs) lay in her Neſt, which 
makes her very ſolicitous ro Hatch 
and take care of Ducklings, inſtead 
of Chickens. Thus 'tis an Inſtituti- 
on that ordivarily is profitable for 
Man, that his Stomach ſhould nauſe- 
ate or reject things that have a loath- 
ſome taſte or ſmell, becauſe the ge- 
nerality of thoſe things, that are pro- 
yided for his Nouriſhment, are well, 
or, at leaſt, not ill-taſted; and yer, 
on ſome occaſions of Sickneſs, that 
diſpoſition of the Stomach to refuſe, 
or vomit up, nauſeous Purges, and 
other diſ-raſtful Medicines, (as ſuch 
Remedies are uſually loathſom e- 
nough ) proves very prejudicial, by 
+ * being a great impediment to the Re- 
covery of Health. And thus (ro be 
ſhort) the Paſſions of the Mind, ſuch 
as Fear, Joy and Grief, are given to 
Man, for his Good; and, when 
rightly us'd, are very advantageous, 
if nor abſolutely neceſſary, to him : 
Though, when they grow unruly, or 
arc 
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are ill-manag'd, as it but too often 
happens, the ow frequently prove the 
Cauſes of Dileaſes, and of great Mil- 
chief, as well to the paſſionate Man 
himſelk, as to Others. 

The ſecond Limitation { which 
has a natural Connexwon wal: the 
tormer, ) 1s this, That the Omnitict- 
ent Author of Things, who, 1n His 
Vaſt and Boundlets Underſtanding, 
comprehended, at once, the whole 
Syſtem of His Works, and every 
” a of it, did not 4/nly intend rhe 
Welfare of ſuch or ſuch particular 
Creatures; but ſubordinated His Care 
of their Preſervation and Welfare,to 
His Care of maintaining the Univer- 
ial Syſtem and Primitive Scheme or 
Contrivance of His 'Works, and 
eſpecially thoſe Catholick Rules of 
Motion, and other Grand Laws, 
rn 4 He at firſ eſtabliſh'd among 
the Portions of the Mundane Matter. 
50 that, when there happens ſuch a 
(Concourſe of Circumitances, that 
Particular Bodies, fewer or more, 
miſt futter, or elle the ſetled Frame, 
M4 Vy 
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or the uſual Courſe of Things, muſt 
be alter'd, or ſome general Law of 
Motion mult be hinder'd trom taking 
place : In ſuch Caſes, F ſay, the 
Welfare and Intereſt of Man himſelf 
(as an Animal)and much more That 
of infegzor Animals,and of other Par- 
ticular Creatures, muſt give way to 
the Care, that Providence takes of 
Things of a more General and Im- 
portant Nature or Condition. 

Thus (as1 tormerly noted) Gad 
eſtabliſh'd the Lines of Motion, which 
the Sun and the Moon obſerve, tho? 
- he foreſaw, that, from thence, there 
would neceflarily,from time to time, 
enſue Eclipſes of thoſe Luminaries ; 
which he choſe rather to permit, than 
to alter that Courſe, which, on ſeve- 
ral accounts, was the molt conveni- 
ent. Thus a blown Bladder, or a 
Foot-Ball, falling from a conſiderable 
height/upon the Ground , rebounds 
upwards, and ſo, contrary tothe Na- 
ture of Heavy Bodies, moves from 
the Centre of the Earth, leſt the Ca- 
tholick Laws of Motion, IEP 

the 
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the Springyneſs and Reflettion of 
Bodies, in ſuch Circumſtances, are 
eſtabliſhed, ſhould be violated or in- 
rrench'd upon. 

Thus, He thought not fit to furniſh 
Sheep with Paws, or Tusks, or Swift- 
neſs, or Animoſity, or Craft, to de- 
fend or preſerve themſelves from 
Wolves and Foxes, and other Beaſts 
of Prey. And tame and fearful 
Birds, ſuch as Hens, are fo ill provi- 
ded for defence, that they ſeem de- 
ſigned to be the food of Hawks, 
Kites, and other rapacious Ones. 
Thus Oyſters, having neither Eyes 
nor Ears, are not near {o well provi- 
ded for, as the generality of Beaſts 
and Birds, and even moſt other 
Fiſhes. And thus S:1k-Worms * to 
name no other Catterpillars,) uſual- 
ly {atleaſt in theſe Countries, ) live 
not much above half a Year, being 
leſs furniſh*d with the Requiſites of 
longzvity, than the generality of 
Birds, and Beaſts, and Fiſhes. 

I have thought fit to lay down the 
two foregaing Limitations, partly, 
becauſe 
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becauſe they will be of uſe to me 
hereafter, and, partly, becauſe they 
contain ſomething, that may be ad- 
ded to what hath beea lately Repre- 
ſented on behalf of the Divine Pro- 
vidence ( as it falls under the Natu- 
raliſt”'s Conſideration. ) For , by 
theſe Limitations, we may perceive, 
that *tis not juſt , preſently to deny, 
or cenſure the Providence of God , 
when-ever we lee ſome Creatures leſs 
compleatly furniſh'd to maintain 
themſelves; or ſome Caſes lefs provi- 
ded-for, than we think they might 
be ; or ſeeming Anomalzes permitted, 
which we look upon as miſchievous 
Irregularities, For the Welfare of 
Men, or of this or that other Parti- 
cular fort of Creatures, being not 
the Only, nor, in hkelihood , the 
Principal End of God, in making the 
World ; it 1s neither to be admir'd 
nor reprehended, that He has not 
provided for the ſafety and conveni- 
ency of Particular Beings, any fur- 
ther,than well conliſts with theWel- 


fare of Beings of a more conliderable 
Order, 
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Order, and, alſo, will comport with 
his Higher Ends,and with the main- 
tenance of the more General Laws 
and Cuſtoms, ſerled by Him among 
Things Corporeal : So that divers 
ſeeming Anomalies and Incongrui- 
ties, Whence {ome take occaſion to 
Queſtion the Adminiſtration of 
Things, and to deny the Agency of 
Providence , do not only comport 
with it , but ſerve to accompliſh the 
Deſigns of Ir. 

I have the more expreſly declar'd 
my Mind on this occafion, becaule, 
indeed, of the two main Reaſons, 
which put me upon ſo difficult a 
Work, as I foreſaw this Treatiſe 
would be, 4s one was, the LoveI 
bear to Truth and Philoſophical Free- 
dom; ſo the other was, a juſt Con- 
cern for Religion. For thinking it 
yery probable, that, in ſo Inquititive 
an Age as This, ſome Obſervations, 
like Mine, about Nature ztſelf, might 
come into the minds of Perſons ill: 
atlected ro Divine Providence, who 
would be glad and forward to _ 
them, 
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them, and make a perverſe uſe of 
them; I thought it better, that ſuch 
Notions ſhould be candidly pro- 
pos'd, by One that would take care 
to accompany them with thole Cau- 
tions, that may keep them from be- 
ing injurious to Relzg7or. 

Having premis'd the two forego- 
ing Advertiſements, to obviate Mil- 
conltruCtions;, I hope, I may now 
{ately proceed to Particulars; where- 
of, for Brevity's ſake, I ſhall here 
mention but a few, leaving you to 
add to them thoſe others, that oc- 
Cur 1n other parts of this Treatiſe, 

In the firſt place then, I ſhall take 
notice, thar there are ſeveral In(tan- 
ces of Perſons that have been choak'd 
with a Hair, which they were una- 
ble, either to cough up, or ſwallow 
down. The reaſon of this fatal Ac- 
cident, 1s, probably, ſaid to be the 
Irritation that is made, by the itay of 
{o unuſual a thing, as a Hair, in the 
Throat ; which Irritation occaſions 
very violent and diſorderly, or con- 


vullive, Motions to expel it, 1n the 
Organs 
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Organs of Reſpiration, by which 
Means the continual Circulation of 
the Blood, neceſlary to the Life of 
Man, 1s hinder'd, the Conſequence 
whereof is ſpeedy*Death. But this 
agrees very 1ll with the Vulgar Sup- 
poſition of ſuch a Kind and Provi- 
dent Being,as they repreſent Nature, 
which 1s always at hand to preſerve 
the Life of Animals, and ſuccour 
them in their ( Phyſical ) dangers 
and diſtreſſes, as occaſion requires. 
For ſince a Hair is ſo {lender a Body, 
that it cannot ſtop the Throat, ſo as 
to hinder, either, the free paſlage of 
Mear and Drink into the Stomach, 
or, that of the Air to or from the 
Lungs ; ( as may be argued from di- 
vers no-way Mortal Excreſcences and 
Ulcers in the Throat, ) were 1t not a 
great deal better for Nature, to let 
the Hair alone, and ſtay, till the 
Juices of the Body have reſolv'd or 
conſum'd it, or ſome favourable Ac- 
cident have remov'd jt, than like a 
paſſionate and tranſported Thing,op- 
pole it, like a Fury, with ſuch blind 

violence, 
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violence, as, inſtead of ejeCting the 
Hair,expels the Lite of him,that was 
troubled with it ? 

How the Care and Wiſdom of 
Nature will be reconciFd to ſo im- 
proper and diſorderly a Proceeding,1 
leave Her Admirers to conlider. Bur 
it will appear very reconcileable to 
Providence, it. we reflect back upon 
the lately given Advertiſement. For, 
in regard of the uſe and neceſlity of 
Deglutition , and in many Caſes of 
Coughing and Vomiting, it was, in 
the General, moſt convenient, that 
the Parts that miniſter to theſe Moti- 
ons,ſhould be irritated by the ſudden 

Senſe of things that are unuſual, 

though, perhaps, they would not be 

otherwiſe dangerous or ottenlive, be- 
caule (as we formerly noted,) 'twas 
fit,that the Provedence of God ſhould, 
in making Proviſion for the Weltare 
of Animals, have more regard to 
that, which uſually and regularly be- 
falls them, thag to ————— Ca- 
{es or unfrequent Accidents. 


Though 
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Though moſt Women are offen- 
ded with the Stink of the ſmoaking 
Wick of a Candle, which is no more 
than Men alſo are, yet it has been 
frequently obſcrv'd, that Big-bellied 
Women have been made to Miſcar- 
ry , by the ſimell of an extinguiſh'd 
Candle, which would before haye 
indeed diſpleas'd, but not endan- 
ger'd, the ſame Perſons : So that it 
ſeems, Nature is, in theſe Caſes, we- 
ry far from being ſo prudent and 
careful, as Men are wont to fan 
Her, fince, by an Odour, ( which, 
if calmly receiy'd, would have done 
no harm to the Teeming Woman, ) 
She is put into ſuch unruly Tranf- 

ts: And, inſtead of watching for 
the Welfare of the Teeming Wo- 
man, whoſe Condition needed a 
more than ordinary meaſure of Her 
care and tenderneſs, She violently 
precipitates her poor Charge into a 
danger, that oftentimes proves fatal, 


. not only to the Mother, but the Child 
alſo, 


The 
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The improper, and oftentimes 
hurtful, Courſes that Nature takes, 
1a Perſons that are fick, ſome of one 
Diſeaſe, ſome of another , will be, 
hereafter, taken notice of in oppor- 
tune places; and therefore, for the 
preſent, I ſhall only obſerve, that 
Nature (eems to do Her Work very 
weakly, or bunglingly, in the Produ- 
ction of Monſters, whoſe Variety and 
Numeroyſneſs is almoſt as great as 
their Deformity, or their Irregulari- 
ty ; infomuch that ſeveral Volums 
have been written, and many more 
might have been, to give the Deſcri- 
ption of them. How theſe groſs 
Aberrations will agree with that 
great Uniformity,and exquilite Skill, 
that 1s aſcrib'd to Nature, in her {e- 
minal Productions, I leave the Natu- 
riſts to make out. I know,that ſome 
of them lay the fault upon the ſtub- 
bornneſs of the Matter, that would 
not be oblequious to the Plaſtick Pow- 
er of Nature, but I can hardly admit 
of this Account from Men of fuch 
Principles , as they are that give : ; 
or 
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for *tis ſtrange to me, they ſhould 
pretend, that Natsre, which they 
make a kind of Semi-Deity, ſhould 
not be able to mould and faſhion ſo 
ſmall, and ſoft, and tractable, a Por- 
tion of Matter, as that wherein the 
firſt Model and Efformation of the 
Embrio is made ; when, at the ſame 
time, they tell us, That *tis able, in 
Sucking-Pumps, to raile, and,if need 
be, ſuſtain, whole Tons of W ater,to 
prevent a Vacwwm: And can,in Mines, 
toſs up into the Air, Houſes, Walls, 
and Caſtles, and, perhaps, the Rocks 
they are built on, to give the kindled' 
Gun-powder the Expanſion, that its 
New ſtate requires. 

Other Arguments, that, by a light 
Change and eaſie Application, may 
be made uſe of and added to theſe, 
againſt the Vulgar Notion of Na- 
ture,may be met with 1n divers Parts 
of this Treatiſe, and eſpecially in the 
VII. Section; for which Reaſon 
(among others) I decline lengthning 
this Part of my Diſcourle with the 
mention of them. ; 

N 
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I foreſee it may be ſaid, that, un- 
lefs we admit ſuch a Being as ature, 
to contrive and manage Things Cor» 

real, and, in a Regular and Me- 
thodical way, direct them to their 
reſpective Ends, there will appear 
no viſible Footſteps or Proof of a Di- 
vine Wiſdom in the Corporeal 
World. Andq this Argument, I con- 
fels, is ſo ſpecious, that *rwas one of 
the things that made me the longeſt 
heſitate, whar I ſhould think of the 
Receiv'd Notion of Nature. But ha- 
ving further conlider'd the matter, I 
ſaw it might be an{wer'd, that the 
curious Contrivance of the Uni- 
verſe, and many of Its Parts,and the 
orderly Courſe of Things Corporeal, 
with a maniteft Tendency to deter- 
minate Ends, are Matters of Fatt, 
and do not depend upon the Suppol1- 
tion of ſuch a Being, as they call NVa- 
ture ; but, ſetting aſide this or that 
Hypotheſis, may be known by In- 
{peCtion, if thoſe that make the 
InſpeCtion be Attentive and Imparti- 
al : As, when a Man ſees a Humane 
Body 
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Body skilfully DifſeCted' by a dexte- 
rous Anatomiſt, he cannot, it he be 
intelligent and unprejudic'd, but ac- 
knowledg, that there is a moſt curi- 
ous and exquiſite Contrivance in that 
Incomparable Engine, and in the va- 
rious Parts of it, that are admirably 
titred for diſtinft and determinate 
Functions or Uſes. So that Ido not at 
all,nor indeed can,ſuppreſs the mani- 
feſt Tokens of Wiſdom and Delign, 
that are to be obſerved in the wonder- 
tul Conſtruction and orderly Ope- 
rations of the World and Its Parts : 
But I endeavour to refer theſe Indica- 
tions of Wiſdom to the true and 
proper Cauſe. And whereas, in the 
Hypothefis of the ObjeCtors, there 
may be three Cauſes aſhgn'd of 
theſe Specimens or Fook-Nege of 
Wiſdom, namely, God, Wature, and 
Chance; if, according to the Do- 
Ctrine by me propos'd, ature be laid 
alide, rhe Competition will remain 
only between God and Chance : And 
ſure he muſt be very dull, or very 
ſtrongly prejudic'd, that ſhall think 
2 It 
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it reaſonable to attribute ſuch admt- 
rable Contrivances and ſuch regular 
Conducts, as are obſervable in the 
Corporeal World, rather to Cherce, 
(which isa blind and ſenſeleſs Cauſe, 
or indeed no proper Caule at all, but 
a kind of Exs ratzonis ) than to a moſt 
Intelligent Being, from which the cu- 
riouſeit Produdiions may with Con- 
gruity be expeCted: W hereas,if ſuch 
a -Celebrated Thing, as Nature 1s 
commonly thought, be admitred , 
*twill not be near fo ealie to prove 
the Wiſdom (and conſequently rhe 
Exiſtence) of God: by His Works, 
ſince they may have another Cauſe, 
namely, that moſt watchful and pro- 
vident Being, which Men call. Va: 
ture, And this will be eſpecially 
difficult inthe Peripatetick Hypozshefis 
of the Eternity ( not of Matter only, 
tor in that, the Aromiſts and others 
agreed with them , bur) of the 
World. For, according to this Ac- 
count of the Univerſe, there appears 
no neceſſity, that God ſhould have 
any thing to do with it, ſince he did 
not 
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not make this Automaton, but it was 
always Self-exiſtent, not: only as to- 
Matter, but to Form-'too :: And as 
for the Government'or Admmniltrati- 
on of the Bodies it conſifts!of, that is 
theproper buſineſs of Narure. . And 
if it be Objected, That this Being 1s 
by its Aſſertbrs acknowledg?d to be 
ſubordinate to God; I ſhall anſwer, 
That, as, upon the 
Reaſons and Autho- 
rities I elſewhere de- 
liver, it may juſtly be queſtion'd, 
Whether many Philoſophers, and 
perhaps ſome Sects of them who are 
Adorers of Natuxe, confeſs'd Her to 
be but the Subſtitute:of: a Superior 
and Divine Being ? Sa, this diſtinQti- 
on and ſubordination is-not {o eaſie 
to be prov'd againſt 'thoſe that ſide 
with thole other Ancient Philoſo- 
phers, who either acknowledg'd no 
ſuch thing, or exprelly deny'd it. 
Belides that, this Objettion ſuppoſes 
the Exiſtence and Superiority of a 
Deity, which therelore needs to be 
prov'd by other ways; whereas inthe 

N 3 Hypotheſis 
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Hypotheſis I propoſe, the ſame Pha- 
nomena that diſcover admirable WiC. 
dom and maniteſt Deſigns in the 
Corporeal World, do themſelves at- 
ford a ſolid Argument, both of the 
Exiſtence and of ſome of the grand 
Attributes of God, with which the 
reſt, that properly belong to Him, 
have a neceflary Connexion, 


S &.C.T. 


V. Aving, in the foregoing Se- 
ction, propos'd ſome of 

the Conſiderations, that have dilla- 
tiched me with the Xeceiv'd Notion 
of Nature , it may now be juſtly ex- 
pected, that I ſhould alſo conlider, 
what I foreſee will be alledg'd in Its 
behalf; by che'more Intelligent of Its 
Favourers. And I ſhall not deny the 
ObjeQions, I am going to name a- 
eain{t my Opinion, to be conlidera- 
ble, eſpecially for this Reaſon, that I 
am very unwilling to ſeem wm 
| | "7." 
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ſuch an Afﬀront upon the generality 
as well of Learned Men as of Others, 
as to maintain, that they have built 
a Notion of fo great weight and im- 
portance upan {light and inconſide- 
rable Grounds. 
The Reaſons, that I conceive may 
have induced Philoſophers to take 
up, and rely on, the Recezv'd Notion 
of Natare, are ſuch as theſe that fol- 
low. | 
And the firſt Argument as one of 
the molt obvious, may be taken from 
the general Belief, or, as Men ſup- 
pole, Obſervation, that divers Boe 
dies, as particularly Earth, Water, 
and other Elements, have each ot 
them its natural Place aſſhign'd it in 
the Univerle ; from which Place, it 
any portion of the Element, or any 
mixt Boly, wherein that Element - 
predominates, happens to be re- 
mov*d,it has a (trong inceſlant Appe- 
tite to return tO it ; becaule, when 
'ris there,it ceales either to gravitate, 
or ( as ſome School men ſpeak ) to 
levitate, and 1s now 1n a place, which 
N 4 Nature 
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Natare has qualifi'd to preſerve it, 
according to the Axiom, that Locus 
conſervat locatums. 
To this Argument I anſwer, that 
I readily grant, that, there being ſuch 
a Quantity of very bulky Bodies in 
the World , *twas neceſſary they 
ſhould have Places adequate to their 
bigneſs ; and *rwas thought fit by 
the wiſe Archite& of the Univerſe, 
that they ſhould not be all blended 
together,» but that a great Portion of 
each of them ſhould, at the begin- 
ning of things, be diſpos'd of and 
lodg'd in a diftin&t and convenient 
Place. But when I have granted 
this, I ſee not any neceſlity of gran- 
ting likewiſe, what is aſſerted in the 
Argument above-propos'd. For In- 
animate Bodies: having no Senſe or 
Perception, {which is the Preroga- 
tive of Animadverſive Beings) it 
mult be all one to them in what 
Place they are, becauſe they cannot 
be concern'd to be 1n one Place rather 
than in another, ſince ſuch a prete- 
rence would require a ity 
| tnat 
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that Inanimate things are deſtitute 
of. And, for the ſame reaſon, a 
Portion of an Element, remov*d,'b 
force or chance, from what they ca 
its proper Place,can have no real Ap- 
tite to return thither ; For, who 
tells it *cis in an undue Place,and that 
it may better its Condition by remo- 
ving into another ? And who'in- 
forms it, whether that Place lies on 
this hand of it, or that hand of it, 
or above it,or beneath it ? Some Phi. 
lolophers indeed have been ſome- 
what aware of the weakneſs of the 
Argument, drawn from the vulgarly 
propes'd Inſtance ( which yet 1s the 
beſt that is wont to be imploy*d,)) of 
Earthy Bodies, which being let fall 
from the top of an Houſe, or thrown 
into the Air, do of themſelves fall, in 
a diret Line, towards the Centre 
of the Earth; and therefore they 
have ſtrengthned this Argument, as 
far as might be, by pretending, that 
theſe Bodies have not indeed, as for- 
mer Philoſoptiers were wont to 
think, an Appetite to deſcend to the 
Ceatre 
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Ceatre of the Earth, but to the great 
Maſs of their Connatural Bodies. 1 
I will nat therefore accuſe theſe Phj- 
loſophers of the inconliderate Opi- 
nion of their Predeceſſors, who 
would have Nature make all heavy 
Things afte& to lodg themſelves jn 
the Centre of the Earth, which (as 
was formerly noted, } being but a 
Point, cannot contain any one of 
them, ' (how little ſoever it be; ) but 
yet the Hypotheſis of thele Moderns 
is liable, though not to chat, yet, to 
other weighty Objections. 
For the Firſt Argument, I lately 
imploy'd , will hold good agaiaſt 
theſe Philoſophers too, it not being 
conceivable, how an Inanimate Bady 
ſhould have an Appetite to re-joyn 
Homogeneous Bodies, neither whole 
ſituation, nor whoſe diſtance from it, 
it does at all know. | 
Secondly , It does not appear that 
all Bodies have ſuch an Appetite,as 1s 
preſum'd, of joyning themlelves to 
greater Maſles of Connatural Bodies; 


as, if you File the end of an Ingot or 
| Bar 
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Bar of Sifver or of Gold, the Filings 
will not ſtick to their own” 
though it be approach'd''never fo 
near, or-macde' toi touch! them, and 
much lefs will they leap to it, when 
is ata diſtance trom them. The like 
may be ſaid almoſt of all Confiftent 
Bodies we are-acquainted with , ex- 
cept the Loadftone and Troz, and Bo- 
dies that participate of. one/of thoſe 
EWO. ot 

Thirdly, *Tis obvious to-them that 
will obſerve, that, that whickr makes 
Lumps of Earth, or Terreſtrial-Mat- 
ter, fall through the Air to.the Earth, 
is ſome general Agent:,' whatever 
rhat be, whick,accordingito therwiſe 
diſpoſition of the Author of the Uni- 
verſe, determines the Motion of thoſe 
Bodies, we call heavy, by the ſhort- 
eſt ways that are permitted. them,to- 
wards the Central part of the Terra- 
queous Globe; Whether the Body, 
put into Motion downwards, be of 
the ſame, or a-like, or a quite differ- 
ing nature, from the greater Maſs of 
Matter, to which, when "us aggrega- 
ted, 
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ted, it reſts there ? If, from the ſide 
of a Ship, you let fall a Chip of 
Wood out of your Hand,when your 
Arm is ſo ſtretch'd out, that the Per- 
pendicular, or ſhorteſt Line, be- 
tweenthatand the Water, lies never 
{o little without the Ship, that Chip 
will fall into the Sea, which is a fluid 
Body, and quite of another Nature 
than itſelf, rather than ſwerve in the 
leaſt from the Lize of Diref#on, as 
Mechanicians call it, to rejoyn itſelf 
to the great bulk of Wood, whereof 
the Ship, though never ſo big, con- 
fifts. And, on the other fide, if a 
Man, ſtanding upon the Shore juſt by 
the. Sea, ſhall pour out a Glaſs of 
Water, holding the Glaſs juſt over 
his Feet, that Water will fall into 
the Sand, where *twill be immedi- 
ately ſoak'd up and diſperſed, rather 
than deyiate a little, to joyn itſelf to 
lo great a Maſs of Connatural Body, 
as the Ocean is. 
" And as to what is generally be- 
liev'd, and made part of the Argu- 


ment that I am anſwering, That 
Water 
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Water does not weigh in Water, be- 
cauſe it is in its own natural Place, 
and Elementa in proprio loco non gre- 
vitant. 1 deny the matter of Fad, 
and have convinc'd divers curious 
Perſons by Expert. 


ment, * that Water * Sec the Appen- 


' 4dix to the H 
does gravitate 1 fa. ior-Zacop 


Water, as well as out % 
of it, though indeed it does not pre- 
ravitate, becauſe ?*tis Counter.bal- 
anc'd by an equal weight of Colla- 
teral Water, which keeps it from 
deſcending. BYE, 
And Laſtly, For the Maxim, that 
Locus conſervat locatum ; beſides that, 


it has been proofleſly afferted, and. 


therefore, unleſs. it be cautiouſ] 
explain'd, I do not- think my. ſelf 


bound to admit it ; beſides this. lk 
fay, I think, that either the proper 


Place of a Body cannot be inferr'd, 


as my Adverſaries would have it; 
from the Natural tendency of a Bo-: 
dy tot ; or elſe it will not hold true 


1n general, that Locus conſervat loca- 
tum ; as when, for Inſtance, a poor 
unlucky 
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unluky Seaman falls, from the Main- 
yard of a Ship, into the Water; 
dces the Sea, to which he makes 
ſuch haſt, preſerve him or deſtroy 
him ? And when in a foul Chim- 
ney, a lump of Soot falls into the 
Hearth, and preſently burns up 

there, can we think that the Wil- 
dom of Nature gave the'Soot an Ap- 

tite to haſten to the Fire, as a 
greater Bulk of its Connatural Body, 
or a Place provided by Nature for 
its Conſervation. 

And now I ſpeak of ſuch an In- 
nate Appetite of Conjunction be- 
tween Bodies ; I remember, what 
I lately forgot 10 mention 1n a fitter 
place-; That Bubbles themſelves may 
overthrow the Argument, I was An- 
{wering. For if a Bubble happens 
to ariſe from the bottom of a Veſſel 
to the upper Part of it, we are told, 
that the Haſte, wherewith the Air 
moves thorow W ater, proceeds from 
the. Appetite it has to-quit that Pre- 
ternatural Place, and re-joyn the 


Element, or great Maſs of Air, de- 
tain'd 
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tain'd at the very Surface of the Wa- 
ter by a very thin skin of that Lt- 
quor, together with which it con- 
{titutes a Bubble. Now I demand, 
how it comes to paſs, that this Ap- 
petite of the Air,which, when it was 
at the bottom of the Water, and 
alſo in its paſſage upwards, is ſup- 
pos'd to have enabled it to Aſcend 
with ſo much eagerneſs and force, 
as to make its way thorow all the 
incumbent Water, (which poſſibly 
was very deep,) ſhould not be able, 
when the Air is arriv'd at the very, 
top of the Water, to break thorow 
ſo thin a Membrane of Water , 
as uſually ſerves to make a Bub- 
ble, and which ſuffices to keep it 
trom the beloved Conjunction with 
the great Maſs of the External Air ? 
eſpecially ſince they tell us, that Na- 
tural Motion grows more quick, the 
nearer it comes to the End or Place 
of reit ; the Appetites of Bodies en- 
creaſing, with their approaches to 
the Good they aſpire to ; upon wiuch 
account, Falling Bodies,as Stones, &c. 
are 
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are ſaid ( though falleſly ). to en- 
creaſe their {wiftneſs,the nearer they 
come to the Earth. But if, ſetting 
alide the Imaginary Appetite of the 
Air, we attribute the Aſcenſion of 
Bubbles to the Gravity and Preſſure 
upwards of the Water, tis ealie 1Ty- 
droſtatically to Explicate, why Bub- 
bles often move {lower when they 
come near the Surface of the Water, 
and why they are detain'd there ; 
which lait Phenomenon proceeds 
from this, that the Preſſure of the 
Water being There inconliderable, 
*tis not able to make the Air quite 
Surmount the Refiſtence made by 
the Tenacity of the Superficial Part 
of the Water. And therefore in 
good Spirit of Wine, whoſe Tena- 
city and Glutinouſnels is far leſs than 
that of Water, Bubbles rarely conti- 
nue upon the Surface of the Liquor, 
but are preſently broken and vaniſh, 

And tomake this preſum'd Appe- 
tite, of the ſmaller Portions of the 
Air to unite with the greatMaſs of it, 
appear the leſs probable ; FEI 
T hat 
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that I have often obſery'd, that Wa- 
ter,in that ſtate which is uſually calPd 
its Natural State, is wont to have 
ſtore of Aerial Particles mingled 
with it, notwithſtanding the Neigh- 
bourhood of the External Air, that 
15 1ncumbent on the Water, as ma 
appear by putting a Glaſs full of 
Water into the Receiver of the new 
Pneumatical Engine. For the Preſ- 
ſure of the External Air being by 
the Pump taken off, there will, trom 
time to time, diſcloſe themſelves in 
the Water, a multitude of Bubbles, 
made by the Aerial Particles,that lay 
conceal'd in that Liquor. 

And I have further try'd, as I 
doubt not but ſome others alſo have 
done, that, by exaatly incloſing, 
in a conveniently ſhap'd Glaſs, 
{ome Woater,thus freed from the Air, 
and leaving a little Air at the top of 
the Veſſel, which was afterwards 
ſet by in a quiet place ; the Cor- 
puſcles of that incumbent Air did, 
one after another, inſinuate them- 
ſelves into the Water, and remain'd 

O lodg'd 
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lodg'd in it ; fo little Appetite has 
Air, 1n general, to flee all Aﬀſocia- 
tion with Water, and make its 
eſcape out of that Liquor ; though, 
when ſenſible Portions of it happen 
to be under Water, the great ine- 
quality in Gravity, between thoſe 
two Fluids, makes the Water preſs 
up the Air. But, though *twere eaſe 
ro give a Mechanical Account of the 
Phenomena of mingled Air and Wa- 
ter, yet, becauſe it cannot be done 
in tew Words, I ſhall not here un- 
dertake it ; the Phenomena them- 
{elves being ſufficient, to render the 
Suppolition. of my Adverſaries im- 
probable. _ 

Another Argument, in favour of 
the Received Opinion of Vature, 
may be drawn from the {trong Ap- 
petite, that Bodies have to recover 
their Natural ſtate, when by any 
means they are put out of it, and 
thereby forced into a State that 1s 
called Preternatural ; as we ſee, that 
Air being violeatly compreſs i in a 
blown Bladder, as ſoon as the force 
1s 
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is remov'd, will return to its firſt 
Dimenſions : And the Blade of a | 
Sword being bent by being thrult 
againſt the Floor; as ſoon as _ 
force ceaſcs, reſtores itſelf, by it 
innate power, to its former us 
neſs: And Water, being made Hot 
by the fire, when *ts removed 
thence, haſtens to recover its tormer 
Coldnels. 

But though I take this Argument 
to have much more weight 1n it, 
than the foregoing ; becauſe it ſeems 
40 be grounded upon ſuch real Pha- 
nomena of Nature, as thoſe newly 
recited, yet I do not look upon 1t as 
Cogent. 

In Anſwer to it therefore, I ſhall 
repreſent, that it appears by the In- 
ſtances lately mention'd, thar the 
Propolers of the Argument ground 
it on the attections of Inanimate 
Bodies. Now, an Inanimate Por- 
tion of Matter being confelledly de- 
void of — and Senſe, I ſee 
no Reaſon, w -; we ſhould not think 


it anca pable 0 —_— concern'd to by 
in 
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in One ſtate or conſtitution , rather 
than Another, hnce it has no know- 
ledge of that, which it is in at pre- 
ſent, nor remembrance of that, trom 
which it was forc'd ; and conſe- 
quently, no Appetite to forſake the 
Former, that it may return to the 
Latter. But every Inanimate Bo- 
cy, (toſay nothing now of Plants 
and Bruit Animals, becauſe I want 
time to launch into an ample Dt- 
ſcourle) being of itſclt inditterent to 
all Places and States, continues 1n 
in that Place or State to which they 
action and reſiftence of Other Boles, 
and eſpecially Contiguous Ones, et- 
fectually determine it. 

As to the Inſtance afforded by \Wa- 
ter, I conſider, that before it be al. 
ſerted, Thar Water, being Heated, 
returns of itſelf to 1ts Natural Cold- 
neſs, it were fit, that the Afﬀertors 
ſhould determine, what degree or 
meaſure of Coldneſs 1s Natural to 
that Liquor ; and this, if I miſfake 
not, will be no ealte Task. *Ti1s true 
indeed, that, in reference to us Men, 
Water 
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Water is uſually Cold, becauſe its 
minute Parts are not ſo briskly agita- 
ted, as thole of the Blootl and Juices, 
that are tio be found in our Hands, 
or other Organs of Feeling. Bur, 
that Water 1s aCtually cold in rete- 
rence to Frogs, and thoſe Fiihes that 
live 1n it, W hoſe Blood is cold as to 
cur Senſe, has not, that I know of, 
been prov'd, nor 1s calie 10 be fo, 
An I think ir yet more difficult to 
determine, whar degree of Coldneſs 
15 natural to Water, fince this Liquor 
perpetually varies its Temperature, 
as to Cold an Heat, accorcing to 
the temper of the Coni; 1guous or the 
Neighbouring Bodics, eſpecially the 
Ambicnt Air. And theretorc ihe 
Water of an unſhaded Pond, tor In- 
ltance, though it reſts in its proper 

and natural Place, as they ſpeak, yet 
n Autumn, ut the Weather be fair, 

the Temperature of it will much va- 
ry in the compals of the ſame Day, 

and thz Liquor will be mucin hotter 
- at Noon, than eaniy 1n the : lorming, 
or at Viunialit; though this great 
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diverſity be the Ettect only of a Na- 
tural Agent, the Suz, acting accor- 
ding to its regular Courſe. And, in 
the depth of Winter, *cis generally 
confeſs'd, that Water is much colder 
than in the Heat of Summer ; which 
ſeems to be the Reaſon of what is ob- 
{crv'd by Watermen, as a wonder- 
ful thing, namely, that in Rivers, 
Boats equally Laden will not fink 
lo deep in Winter as in Summer, the 
cold Condenling the Water, and 
conſequently making it heavier 77 
ſpecie, than it is in Summer, when 
the Heat of the Ambient Air makes it 
more thin. In divers parts of Afrzck, 
that Temperature is thought natural 
to the Water, becauſe *ris that which 
it uſually has, which is far hotter 
than that which is thought natural 
to the ſame T.iquor in the frigid 
Zone. And, I remember, on this 
occaſion, what perhaps I have elſe- 
where rention'd upon another, that 
the Ryſ1n Czars chief Phyliciarr in- 
torm'd me, that in ſome Parts of S:- 
beria, ( one of the more Northern 
Provin- 
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Provincesof that Monarch's Empire, 
Water is ſo much more Cold, not 
only than in the Torrid Zgne, but 
than in Enzland, that two or three 
foot beneath the: ſurface of the 
Ground, all the Year long (even 1n 
Summer itſelt,) it continues Concre- 
ted in the form of Ice, ſo Intenſe 1s 
the Degree of Cold that there ſeems 
natural toit, This odd Phenomenon 
much confirms what I lately intima- 
ted, of the Power of Contiguous Bo- 
dies, and eſpecially of the Air, to va- 
ry the Degree of the coldneſs of Wa- 
ter. I particularly mention the Air, 
becauſe, as far as I have try'd, it has 
more Power to bring Water to its 
own Temperature, than 15 common- 
ly ſuppos?d. For thongh, if, in Sum- 
mer-time, a Man puts his Hand into 
Water, that has lain expos'd to the 
Sun, he will uſually fecl it Cold, and 
ſo conclude 1t much colder, than 
the Ambient Air ; yer, that may ot- 
cn happen upon another Account , 
namely, that the Water being ma- 
ny Hun:lred times a more Denſe 
O 4 Fluid 
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Fluid than the Air, and conliſting of 
Particles more apt to infinuate them- 
ſelves into the Pores of the Skin, a 
rome Part of the Agitation of the 

lood and Spirits, contained in rhe 
Hand, 1s communicated to the Wa- 
ter, and thereby loſt by the Fluids 
that part with it. And the Minute 
Particles of the Water, which are, 
perhaps, more Supple and Flexible, 
inſinuating themſelves into the Pores 
of the Skin, which the Aerial Parti- 
cles, by Reaſon of their Stifneſs, and 
perhaps Length, cannot do ; they 
come to affect the ſomewhat more 
Internal Parts of the Hand, which, 
being much Hotter than the Cuticula 
or Scart-skin, makes us feel them 
very Cold; as, when a Sweating 
Hand is plung'd into Luke-warm 
Water, the Liquor will be judg'd 
Cold by Him, who, if his Other 
Hand be very Cold, wilt with it fcel 
the ſame Water Hot. To confirm 
which ConjeCture, I ſhall add, that, 
having ſometimes purpoſely taken a 
Seal'd Weather-glaſs, whoſe — 
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ded Liquor was brought to the Tem- 
erature of the Ambient Air, and 
thruſt- the Bail of it under Water, 
kept in the ſame Air, there would 
be diſcover'd , no ſuch Coldnelſs in 
the Water, as One would have ex- 
pected ; the former Reaſon of the 
lenlible Cold the Hand feels, when 
thruſt into that Liquor, having here 
no Place. To which I ſhall add, that 
having, for Tryal's ſake, made Wa- 
ter very Cold, by diffolving Sal-ar- 
moniac 1n it, in Summer time, 1t 
would, after a while, return to its 
uſual degree of Warmth. And, 
having made the ſame Experiment 
in Winter, it would return to ſuch a 
Coldneſs,as belong'd to 1t in that Sea- 
ſon : So thar ir did nor return to any 
Determinate degree of Coldnels, as 
Natural to. it, but to that Greater 
or Leſter, that had been Accidentally 
given it by the Ambient Air, before 
the Sal-armoziac had Retrigerated 
It. 
As to the Motion of Reſtitution,ob- 
ſervable upon the Removal or Cea- 
ſing 
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ſing of the Force in Air violently com- 
preſs*d, and in the Blade of a Sword 
forcibly bent ; I confeſs it ſeems to 
me a very difficult Thing, to aſſign 
the true Mechanical Cauſe of Ir. 
But yet, I think it far more likely, 
that the Cauſe ſhould be Mechani- 
cal, than, that the Effect proceeds 
from ſuch a Watchtulneſs of Nature, 
as is pretended. For Firſt, I que- 
ſyon, Whether we have any Air 
here Below, that is in Other than a 
Preternatural or Violent State ; the 
Lower Parts of our Atmoſpherical 
Air being conſtantly compreſs'd by 
the weight of the Upper Parts of the 
ſame Air, that lean upon them. 

As for the Reſtitution of the bent 
Blade of a Sword, and ſuch like 
Springy Bodies, when the force that 
bent them is remov'd ; my Thoughts 
about the Theory of Springynes be- 
long to another Paper. And there- 
fore, I ſhall here only, by way of 
Argument ad Hominem , conlider, 
in Anſwer to the Objection ; That 


if, for Example, you take a ſome- 
what 
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what long and narrow Plate of Sil- 
ver, that has not been hammer'd, or 
comprelſs'd, or, which is furer, has 
been made red-hot in the Fire, and 
ſutfer'd to cool leaſurely, you may 
bend it which way you will, andit 
will conſtantly retain the laſt curve 
Figure, that you gave It. Bur if, 
having again ſtreightned this Plate, 
you give it ſome ſmart ſtroaks of a 
Hammer, it will, by that meerly 
Mechanical Change, become a Sprin- 
gy Body : So har, if with -your 
Hand you force it a little from its 
Rectitude, as ſoon as you remove 
your Hand, it will endeavour to re- 
gain its former Streightnels. The 
like may be obſerv'd in Copper , 

but nothing near ſo much, or ſcarce 
ar all, in Lead. Now upon theſe 
Phenomena, I demand, Why, if Na- 
ture be lo careful to reltore Bodies 
to their former State, She does not 
reſtore the Silver Blade or Plate to 
its Rectitude, when it is bent this 
way or that way, before i it be Ham- 
mer'd * And why a few {roaks of a 
Ham- 
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Hammer ( which, acting yiolently, 
ſeems likely to have put the Metal 
into a Preternatural State, ) ſhould 
enticle the Blade to Nature's peculiar 
Care, and make Her lolicitous to 
reſtore it to its ReCtitude, when it 
is forc'd from It ? And Why, if the 
Springy Plate be again Ignited and 
Retrigerated of itſelf, Nature aban- 
dons Her former Care of It, and {uf- 
fers it quietly to continue 1n what 
crooked Poſture, One pleaſes to put 
it' into ? Not, now, to demiand a 
Reaſon of Nature's greater Partiali- 
ty to Silver, and Copper and Iron, 
than to Lead and Gold itſelf, 1n Re- 
ference to the Motion of Reſtitution ; 
I ſhall. add to what I was juit now 
ſaying, that even 1n Sword-Blades 
it has been often oblerv'd, Thar 
though, if ſoon after they are bent, 
the force that bent them be with- 
drawn, they will nimbly return to 
their former ſtraightneſs ; yet, if 
they which are not the only Sprin- 
gy Bodies, of which this has been ob- 
lery'd,) be kept too long bent, my 
WI 
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will loſe the Power of recovering 
their former {treightne[s, and conti- 
nue 1a that crooked Poſture, though 
the force that put them into it ceaſe 
ro aCt : So that, it ſeems, Nature ealli- 
ly forgets the care She was preſum'd 
to take of it, at hiſt. 

There is an Axiom that paſſes for 
current among Learned Men, v1z. 
Nullum violentum durabile,that ſeems 
much to favour the Opinion of the 
Natariſts, fince "tis grounded-upon 
a Suppolition, that what'1s vzolexr,s, 
as ſuch, contrary to Natare, and, for 
that Reaſon, cannot laſt long. And 
this trite Sentence is, by the Schools 
and even ſome Modern Philoſophers, 
lo particularly apply*d to Local Mo- 
tion, that ſome of them have, not 
improbably, made it the Characteri- 
ſtick token, whereby to diſtinguiſh 
Natural Motions from thoſe that are 
not ſo ; that the Former are perpetu- 
al, or at leaſt very durable, whereas 
the Later, being continually check'd 
more and more by the Renitency of 
Nature, do continually decay , . and 
within 


ow 
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within no long time are ſuppreſs'd or 
extinguiſh'd : But, on this occaſion, 
I mult crave leave to make the fol- 
lowing Reflections. 

r. It may be juſtly Queſtion'd, 
upon Grounds laid down in another 
Part of this Eſſay, Whether there 
be any Motion, among Inanimate 
Bodies, that deſerves to be calPd V:- 
olext, 1n Contradiſtinction to Natu- 
ral ; \ince among ſuch, all Motions, 
where no Intelligent Sparit inter- 
venes, are made according to Catho- 
Iick, and almoſt, if not more than 
almoſt, Mechanical Laws, 

2. Methinks, the Peripateticks, 
whoare wont to be the moſt forward 
to imploy this Axiom, ſhould find 
but little Reaſon to do ſo,it they con- 
ſider how unſuitable it is to their 
Doftrine, That the vaſt Body of the 
Firmament and all the Planetary 
Orbs are, by the Primum Mobile, 
with a ſtupendious ſwifrnelſs, whirl'd 
about, from Eaſt to Weſt, in four and 
twenty Hours, contrary to their Na- 


tural tendency ; and, That this vi- 
olent 
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olent and rapid Motion, of the incom- 
parably greater Part of the Univerſe, 
has laſted as long as the World itſelf, 
that 1s, according to Ariſtotle, tor in- 
numerable Ages. 

3. We may oblerve here below , 
thar the Ebbing and Flowing of the 
Sea, which is generally ſuppos'd to 
proceed either from the Motion of 
the Moon, or that of the Terreſtrial 
Globe,or ſome other External Cauſe, 
has laſted tor ſome Thouſands of 
Years, and probably will do ſo, as 
long as the preſent Syſtem of our 
Vortex (hall contioue. Iconlider al- 
{o, that the other great Ocean, the 
Atmoſphere, conſiſts of numberleſs 
Myriads of Corpuſcles, that are here 
below continually kept in a violent 
State; ſince they are Elaſtical Bo- 
dies, whereof S—_ are {till com- 
preſs'd by the weight of the Higher. 
And, to make a Spring of a Body, it 
1s requilite that it be forcibly bent or 
ſtretch'd, -and have ſuch a perpetual 
endeavour to fly open, or to ſhrink 
in, that it will not fail to do ſo, as 
ſoon 
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ſoon as the External Force, that hin- 
der'd it, 15 remov'd. And, as for 
the States of Inanimate Bodies, I do 
not ſee, that their being or not being 
Natural can be, with any certainty, 
concluded, trom their being or not 
being very Durable, For, not to 
mention, that Leaves that wither in 
a few Months , and even Bloſſoms 
that often fade and fall off in few 
Days, are as well Natural Bodies, as 
the ſolid and durable Trees that bear 
them ; *tis obvious, that, whether 
we make the State of Fluidity, or 
that of Congelation,to be that which 
1s Natural to Water, and the other 
that which 1s Violent; Its change 
from one of thoſe States into ano- 
ther, and even its return to its for- 
mer State, 1s oftentimes, at ſome Sea- 
ſons, and in ſome Places, made very 
ſpeedily, perhaps in an Hour or leſs, 
by Cauſes that are acknowledg'd to 
be Natural. And Mitts, Hail, Whirl- 
winds, Lightning, Falling-Stars, to 
name no more,notwirhſtanding their 
being Natural Bodies, are far from 
being 
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being laſting, eſpecially in compart- 
ſon of Glais, wherein the Ingredients, 
Sand and Fixt Salr, are brought ro- 
gether by great violence of Fire, And 
the Motion that a thin Plate, or ſlen- 
der Wire, of this Glaſs can exerciſe, 
to reſtore itſelf to its former Poſition, 
when forcibly bent, is (1n great 
part) a laſting Effect of the ſame 
violence of the Fire. And fo is the 
moſt dufable perſeverance of the ln- 
diſſolubleneſs of the Alcalifate Salt, 
that is one of the two Ingredients of 
Glaſs, notwithſtanding its being ve- 
ry eaſily diſſoluble in Water and 
other Liquors, and not uneaſily e'ne 
in the moiſt Air itſelf. 

There is a diſtinction of Local Mo- 
tion, into Natural and Violent, that 
is ſo generally receiv'd and us'd, both 
by Philoſophers and Phy licians,thar, 
I think, it deſerves to have ſpecial 
Notice taken of it in this Section ; 
fince it implicitely contains an Argu- 
ment for the Exiſtence of the Thin 
call'd Nature, by ſuppoling it fi 
manifeſt a Thing, as that an Impor- 

tant 
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rant Diſtinction may juſtly be groun- 
ded on Ir. 

This imply'd Objection , I con- 
fels, is ſomewhat difficult to clear ; 
not for any great Force, that 15 con- 
tained in It, but becauſe of the Am- 
biguity of the Terms, wherein the 
Diſtinction is wont to be 1mploy*d : 
For moſt Men ſpeak of the propos'd 
Diitiattion of Motzor, 1n ſo obſcure, 
or {o uncertain a way, that *tis not 
ealie to know what they mean by 
either of the Members of It. But 
yet ſome there are, who endeavour 
to ſpeak Tntelligibly, (and for that 
are tobe commended) and define 

"atural Motion to be. That, whoſe 
. Principle is within the Moving Bo: 
dy itlelf ; and YViolear Motion, That 
which Bodies are put into by an Ex- 
ternal Agenr or Cauſe. Þ And, 1n 
in regard theſe fpeak more - clearly 
thanrthe reſt, I ſhall here'principally 
conlider the lately mention'd Diftin- 
Qion', In the Senſe They give Ir. 
T ſay then, that, even, according to 
this Explication, I am not farisficd 
| with 
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with the Diſtinction : For, whereas 
"tis a Principle received, and fre- 
quently employ'd, by Ariſtotle 
and his Followers, Quicquid move- 
tur ab alio movetur ; it leems, that, 
according to this Axiom, all Motion 
may be called Y:olext, lince it pro- 
ceedes from an External Agent ; and 
indeed, according to the: School Phi- 
loſophers, the Motion of far the 
greateſt Part of the Viſible World, 
though this Motion be moſt Regular 
and Laſting, muſt, according to the 
propos'd Diſtinction , be reputed 
Violent ; ſince they aſſert , that the 
Immenſe Firmament itſelf, and all 
the Planetary Orbs, ( in compariſon 
of which vaſt Cceleſtial Part of the 
World, the Sublunary Part 1s little 
more than a Phyſical Point, is 
perpetually ( and againſt its Na- 
tive Tendency, ) hurry'd about the 
the Centre of the: World, once in 
Twenty four Hours, by an External, 
though Inviſible, Agent, which they 
theretore call the Primun Mobile. 
And as for the Criterion of Natural 

EA Motion, 
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Motion, that, Its Principle ts within 
the Moving Body, it may be faid, 
that all Bodies, once 1n the State of 
Actual Motion, whatever Cauſe 
hrit brought them to It, are mov'd 
by an Internal Principle : As, for 
Inſtance, an Arrow, that actually 
tlies in the Air towards a Mark , 
moves by ſome Principle or other 
reſiding within itſelf ; for , it does 
not depend on the Bow *rwas ſhot 
out of, (ince *twould continue, tho? 
That were Broken, or even annihi- 
lated ; nor does it depend upon the 
Medium , which more reſiſts than 
aſſiſts its Progreſs, as might be eali- 
ly ſhewn, if it were needful ; and, 
if we ſhould ſuppoſe the Ambient 
Air either to be annihilated , or 
(whluch in our Caſe would be Aqur- 
aleat,) render'd uncapable of either 
turthering or hindring its Progrels, 
I {ee not why the'Motion of the Ar- 
row mult neceſlarily ceaſe, fince in 
this Caſe there remains no Meazum 
to be penetrated, and on that ac- 


count oppoſe its Progreſs. When 1n 
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a Watch that is wound up, the 
Spring endeavours to unbend or dil- 
play itſelf ; and when the String of 
a drawyn Bow is 'broken or let go, 
the Spring of the former, and the 
woo 'y Part of the later, does each 
return to a leſs crooked Line. And 
though theſe Motions be occaſioned 
by the forcible Acts of External A- 
gents, yet the Watch, Spring, and 
the Bow, have in themſelves ( for 
ought appears to thole I Reaſon 
with, ) an inward Principle, by 
which they are mov'd till they have 
attain'd their Poſition. Some, per- 
haps, would add, that a S$quib, ora 
Rogket, thoagh an artificial Body, 
ſeems, as well as a falling Star, to 
move from an Internal Principle : 
But I ſhall rather obſerve, that, on 
the other ſ1de, External Agents are 
requiſite to many Motions, that are 
acknowledg'd to be Natural, as, to 
omir the Germinatioa and Flouriſh- 
ing of divers Plants, as Onions, 
Leeks, Potato's, &c. though hung 
up in the Air, by tie heat of the 
P 3 Sun 
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Sun in the Spring ; to pals by this, 
I fay, if in the Pneumarical Engine 
or Air-Pump, you place divers In- 
ſets, as Bees, Flies, Catterpil- 
lars, &c. and withdraw the Com- 
mon Air from the Receiver, rhey 
will Iye moveleſs, as if they were 
dead, though it be for ſeveral hours, 
whilſt they are kept from enjoying 
the preſence of the Air : But, when 
the External Air 1s permitted again 
to return upon them, thegvill pre- 
ſently be reviv'd, (as I have with 
pleaſure try'd, ) and be brought to 
move again, according to thetr re- 
ſpective Kinds ; as if a Fly, for In- 
ſtance, reſembled a little Windgull 
in this, that being Movelels of itlelf, 
it required the Action of the Air to 
put 1cs Wings and other Parts into 
Motion, Burt, to inſiſt no farther on 
theſe Arguments ad Hominem , we 
may conſider, that, ſince Motion 
does not eſſentially belong to Matter, 
as Diviſibility and Impenetrableneſs 
are believ'd to do ; the Motions of 


all Bodies, at leaſt at the beginning 
of 
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of Things, and the Motions of moſt 
Bodies, the Cauſes of whoſe Moti- 
ons we can diſcern, were impreſ$s'd 
on them, either by an External Im- 
material Agent, God ; or by other 
Portions of Matter ( which are allo 
Extrinſecal Impellers ) acting on, 
them. 

And this occaſion invites me to 
oblerve, that, though Motioz be 
delervedly made one of the Princi pal 
Parts of Ariſtotle's 
Definition of Na- Natura eft Prin- 

cipium quoddam & 
ture , yet Men are Cauſa, cur id mo- 
wont to call ſuch veatur & quieſcat, 
Motions Natural, as 42 _— 
ar2 very hard to di- jb. 11. cap. 1. 
{tinguiſh trom thoje, 
they call Violewt. Thus, when Wa- 
ter falls down to the Ground, they 
tell us, that this Motion 1s Nataral to 
that Liquor, as 'tis a heavy Body ; 
but when a Man ſpurts up Water 
out of his Mouth into the Air, they 
pronounce that Motion, becauſe of 
Its tendency upwards, to be contrary 
to Nature. And yet when he draws 
P 4 Wate” 
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Water into his Mouth, by ſucking it 
through a long Pipe held Perpendi- 
cularly, they will have this Motion 
of the Water , though directly up- 
wards, to be not Violent, but Natu- 
ral. So when a Foot-Ball, or Blown 
Bladder, being let fall upon a hard 
Floor, rebounds up to a good height, 
the Deſcent and Aſcent are both ſaid 
to be Natural Motions, though the 
former tends towards the Centre of 
the Earth,and the later recedes as far 
as it can do from it. And ſoif from 
a conliderable height you let fall a 
Ball of ſome cloſe W ood, that yet 1s 
not too heavy, as Oak or the like, 1n- 
to a deep Vetlel of Water, it will de- 
{cend a great way in that Liquor, by 
a Natural Motion; and yet its con- 
rrary Motion upwards ought not to 
be eſteem*d Violent, lince, according 
to the Schools, being lighter zz Spe- 
cxe than Water, 'tis Natural to it to 
anect its proper Place, for which 
purpoſe it muſt aſcend to the'top of 
the Liquor, and lye afloat. there ; 
and yet 'ris trom theſe tendencies to 


oppoſite 
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oppoſite Points, ( as the Zenith and 
the Naair ) that Men are wont to 
judg many Motions of Bodies to be 
Natural or Violent. 

And indeed, ſince it muſt be indif- 
ferent to a Lifeleſs and Inſenſible Bo- 
dy, to what place *tis made to move, 
all its Motsons may, in {ome reſpect, 
be {aid to be Natural, and in another, 
Violent: For as very many Bodies of 
viſible Bulk are ſet a moving by Ex- 
ternal Impellents, and, on that ſcore 
their Motions may be ſaid to be Vio- 
lent ; {o the generality of ImpelPd 
Bodies do move either upwards, 
downwards, &c. toward any Part 
of the World, in what Line or Wa 
{oever they find their Motion lea 
reſiſted ; which Impulſe and Ten- 
dency, being given by vertue of 
what they call the general Laws of 
Nature , the Motion may be laid to 
be Natural. | 

I might here take notice, that, ac- 
cording to the Epicurean Hypotheſis, 
it need not at all be admitted, that 
Motzon muſt be produc'd by ſuch a 

Principle, 
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Principle, as the Schoolmens Nature. 
For, according to that great and an- 
cient Sect of Philoſophers, the Ato- 
miſts, every indiviſible Corpuſcle has 
actual Motion, or an inceſſant endea- 
vour to change Places, eſſentially 
belonging to it, as 'tis an Atom : In- 
ſomuch that in no cale it can be de- 
priv'd of this Property or Power. 
And all ſenſible Bodies being, accor- 
ding to theſe Phyſiologers, but caſual 
Concretions or Coalitions of Atoms ; 
each of them needs no other Princi- 
ple of Motion, than that unloſeable 
endeavour of the Atoms that com- 
poſe it; and happen, on the account 
of Circumſtances, to have the Ten- 
dency of the more numerous, or at 
leaſt the predominant, Corpulſcles, 
determin'd one way. And to theſc 
I might add ſome other ſuchRefiettt- 
ons. But I ſhall; in this place, fay 
no more concerning Motion, or only 
becauſe, even after having conſider'd 
the ditiering Dehnitions, that Ari/to- 
tle, Carteſins, and lome other Philoſo- 


phers, have given of it, I take it to 
be 
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be too difficult a SubjeQ, to be clear- 
ly explicated in tew words ; but be- 
cauſe the only occation I had to men- 
tion it here, was, to ſhew that the 
vulgar Diſtinction of it into Natural 
and Violent is not fo clear and well- 
grounded, as to oblige us to admit 
{ what it ſuppoſes, ) that there is 
ſuch a Being,as the Naturiſts aflert. 

I come now to conſider the Argu- 
ment, that may be drawn 1n favour 
of the Receiv'd Notion of Nature, 
from the Critical Evacuations which 
happen ar certain times in Diſeaſes, 
and the ſtrange Shifts that Nature 
{ſometimes makes uſe of in them, to 
tree Herſelf from the Noxious Hu- 
mours that oppreſs'd Her. 

This Argument I willingly ac- 
knowledg to be very confiderable. 
For we really ſee, that in Conrinual 
Feavers, wr An in hotter Clt- 
mates, there do uſually happen, at 
certain times of the Diſeaſes , Nota- 
ble and Critical Commotions or Con- 
Hicts, after which the Morbifick 
Matter is diſpos'd of and diſcharg'd . 


by 


Sy ID 
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by Ways ſtrange and ſurpriſing, to 
the great and ſpeedy Relief of the 
Patient,if not to his perfect Cure; as 
may appear by many Inſtances,to be 
met with in the Obſervations of Phy- 
ſicians about Feavers, Pleuriſies, &c. 
Upon this Account, I take the Argu- 
ment drawn from Cr:ſess to be much 
the weightieſt, .chat can be urg'd for 
the Opinion from which I Diſſent, 
and therefore I ſhall employ the 
more words in clearing this impor- 
tant Difficulty. 

In order to this, I deſire it may be 
kept 1a mind, that I do not only ac- 
knowleds, bat teach, that the Body of 
a Man 1s an incomparable Engrre, 
which . the moſt wiſe Author of 
Things has ſo skilfully fram'd , for 


laſting very many Years,that,it there 


were 1n it an Intelligent Principle of 
Selt-prelervation, ( as the Naturiſts 
ſuppole there 15) Things would not, 
in 29ſt Caſes, bz betrer or otherwile 
manag'd, for the Conſervation of the 


Animals Life, than they generally 
; are. So that the Zueftion 15 not, 


W hether 
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W hether there is a great deal of Pro- 
vidence and Wiſdom exercis'd, in 
theCriſes's of Diſeaſes, but upon what 
Account it is, that theſe appolite 
Things are perform'd ? The Univer- 
{al Opinionoof Phyſicians ts, that *tis 
that Intelligent Principle they call 
Nature, which, being ſolicitous for 
the Welfare of the Patient, and di- 
Rreſs*'d by the quantity or hurtful- 
neſs of the Morbitick Matter, watches 
Her opportunity (eſpecially when 
*tis concotted). to expel it haſtily 
out of the Body,by the moſt ſafe and 
convenient Ways, which, in the pre- 
{ent condition of the Patient, can be 
taken. And I,on the other ſide,attri- 
bute Criſes's to the Wiſdom and or- 
dinary Providence of God, exerting 
Itlelf by the Mechaniſm , partly of 
that great Machine, the World, and 
partly of that ſmaller Engine, the 
FHluman Body, as 'tis conſtituted in 
the Patients preſent. Circumſtance. 
And the Reaſons *that hinder me, 
from acquieſcing in the general Opi- 
nion of Phyſicians about Crzſes's,are 
principally theſe. Firſt, 
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Firff, Tobſerve that Criſess, pro- 
perly 10 calPd, do very ſeldom hap- 
pen in other than Feavers, and the 
like acute Diſeaſes; where, accor- 
ding 'to the common -Courle of 
Things, the Malady 1s terminated, 
in no long time, either by Recovery, 
or Death, or a change into ſome 
other - Diſeaſe : But Chronical-lick- 
nelles, fuch as Coughs, Drophies, 
Gouts, &c.-\unleſs they happento be 
accompany'd with Feaveriſh Di- 
ſtempers , -are not wont to have Crz- 
ſerfs; which argues,that Nature doth 
not make Critical Evacuations, upon 
the .account of | ſuch 'Care ant 
Watehfulneſs, as Phyſicians aſcribe 
them'to:' Since She neglects-to em- 
ploy-10 Salutary an Expedient' mn 
Diſeaſes, that are oftentimes no-lels 

-Dangerous-and Mortal, - than divers 
acute'Niſeaſes, which-She attempts 
to Cure'byCriſes's. 

Nexr1 coniider, that Critical Eva- 
eyations may be procur'd:/by the bare 

'Mechanifin of the Body.' For;by ver- 
tue of\ Thar, it will-often __ 
| ft - ..itnar 
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that the Fibres, or motive Organs of 
the Stomach, Bowels, and other 
Parts, being Diſtended or Vellicated 
by the Plenty or Acrimony of the 
Peccant Matter, will, by that Irrita- 
tion, be brought to contraEt them- 
{clves vigoroully, and to throw out 
the Matter that offends the Parts, 
either by the EmunCtories or Com- 
mon-Shores of the Body,or by what- 
ever Pallages the proſcrib'd Matter 
can be, with moſt eaſe, diſcharg'd. 
Thus, when ſome Men find their 
Stomachs burden'd with a Clog of 
Meat or Drink, they uſe to thruſt 
their Fingers into their Throats, and, 
by that Mechanical way , provoke 
rhe Storhach to disburden itſelf of its 
offenſive Load, without being behol- 
den to Natures Watchfulneſs for a 
Criſts, which probably She would 
not (at leaſt {o ſeaſonably) attempt. 
And thus, whereas *tis uſual enough, 
for Criſess to be made in Feavers by 
large Hemorrhag#'s at the Noſe, and 
ſometimes at other Parts, which is 
alcrib'd to NVatares Watchful _ 
ru 
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tude for the Patients Recovery ; I 
muſt take leave to add, that it hath 
been divers times obſerv'd, that,even 
after Death, large Bleedings have 
ſucceeded, at the Noſe and other 
Parts of the Body : Which ſhews, 
that ſuch Excretions may be made 
by vertue of the Structure of it, and 
the Turgeſcence and Acrimony of 
the Humours, without any Deſign 
of Nature, to {ave the Life of the Pa- 
tient, already Dead. 

Indeed, if it did appear by Expe- 
Tience, that all, or almoſt all, the 
Criſes's of Diſeaſes, did either expel 
the Morbifick Matter, or at leaſt no- 
tably relieve the Patient, the Critical 
Attempts of Nature would much fa-_ 
vour the Opinion Men have con- 
ceiv'd of her Vigilance and Conduct: 
But unwelcome Inſtances daily 
ſhew, that, as ſome Cr:ſes's are Salu- 
tary, ( as they call them) ſo others 
prove Mortal. And among thole that 
do not dire&ly or preſently kill the 
Patient, there are divers that leave 


him in a worſe Condition, than he 
was 
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was before. And therefore, I won- 
der not,that Phyſicians have thought 
themſelves oblig'd to lay down ſeve- 
ral Circumſtances, as neceſſary Re- 
quiſites of a laudable Criſs, if any of 
which be wanting, 'tis not thought 
of the beſt kind ; and if the contrary 
to ſome of them happen, tis to be 
judg'd either pernicious, or at leaſt 
hurtful. For, whereas there are two 
general Ways, fſuppos'd to be em- 
ploy'd by Nature in making Criſes's, 
the one by expulſion of the Peccant 
Matter out of the Body, and the 
other by the ſetling of the Matter 
ſomewhere within it: Neither of 
theſe two Ways is conſtantly ſuc- 
ceſsful. 

And therefore Experience hath 
oblig'd Phyſicians to divide Criſes's, 
not only into perfed, that tully deter- 
mine the event of the Diſeaſe, and 
imperfett , that do but alter it for the 
better or the worſe; but into Salutary, 
that quite deliver the Patient, and 
Mortal, that deſtroy him. And to 
a Perfect and Salutary Criſis, ſome 

Q_ Learned 
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Learned Men require no leſs than (ix 
Conditions ; namely, that it be pre- 
ceded by Signs of Coction of the 
Peccant Matter; that it be made by a 
manifeſt and ſufficiently copious Ex- 
cretion or Tranllation; that it be 
made upon a Critical Day, as the ſe- 
venth, fourteenth, tweanticth, &c. 
that it leave no Relicks behind it, 
that may indanger a Relapſe ; that 
it be made ſafely, that is, without 
dangerous Symptoms : And laſtly, , 
that it be ſuitable ro the VVarure of 
the Diſeaſe, and the Paricnt. By this 
it may appear, that *is no common 
thing to meet with a Pertett and Sa- 
lutary Crzſ#s, fo many laudable Con- 
ditions mult concur init; and 1n- 
deed Nature doth uſually take up 
with but 1mpertectly good Ones,and 
it were happy if She made not better, 
provided She made no worle, But 
*ris found, by ſad Experience, thar 
She rouſes Herſelf up to make aCr#ſts, 
not only upon improper, and, as Phy- 
tcians call them, Intercident Days, 
ſuch as the Third, Fitth, Ninth, &c. 
bs or 
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or upon thoſe they call Empty or Me- 
dicinal Days, which ſeldom afford 
any Crifss,and much ſeldomer a good 
One, but alſo when there appear not 
any ſigns of Coction, or at leaſt of 
due Coction, and by theſe unſeaſon- 
able Attempts weaken the Partieat, 

and encreaſe the Malady, or perhaps 
make it ſpeedily Mortal. Nor wall 
it jultife NVatere, to ſay, with ſome 
Learned Phylicians, thar thele At- 
rempts are Accidentally brought on 
by the Acrimony or Importunity of 
the Morbitick Matter, by which She 
1s provok'd, before the time, to en- 
deavour an Expulſion of it. For if 
Nature be indeed ſo Prudent and 
Watchtul a Guardian, as She 1s 
thought, She ought not to luffer Her- 
ſelf to be prov ok'd ro att Prepoſte- 
rouſly, and make furious Attemprs, 

that laviſh to no purpoſe, or worſe 
than no purpoſe, that little ſtrength 
the Patient hath ſo much need of. 
And therefore Phylicians do often- 
times very well, when, ro aCt agree- 
ably to the Diftates of Prudence, 


Q 2 they 
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they forget, how much Wiſdom they 
are wont to alcribe to Nature, and 
employ their belt Skill and Remedies 
to ſupprels or mo:icrate the 1norc1- 
nate Motions, or the 1mproper and 
profuſe Evacuations, that irritated 
Nature tally begins to make. And 
though the Criſes's that are made by a 
Metaltafis of the Peccant Matter, or 
by lodging it in ſome\particuiar Part 
of the Bo.ly, whether External or In- 
ternal, be oftentimes, when they are 
not Salutary, ſomewhat leis Hurttul, 
than thoſe that are made by Excreti- 
on; yet theſe do frequently, though 
perhaps more ſlowly, prove Dange- 
rous enough, producing ſometimes 
inward Impoſthumes,and ſometimes 
External Tumors, 1n Parts that arc 
either Noble by their Functions, or 
by their Situation, or Connex1on, or 
Sympathy with others, that are not 
to be withour Hazard or great Incon- 
ventence opprels*d. 
I know that Phyficians make 1t a 
great Argument of Nature's Provi- 
dence and Skill, that She BE 
for 
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for the Concoction of the Peccant 
Matter, before She rouſes Herſelf up 
to expel it by a Criſs, What is to 
be meant by this Cotton of Humours, 
{for it ought not to be confounded 
with the Coction of the Aliments ) 
they are not wont ſo clearly ro de- 
clare. But, as l underſtand it, when 
they fay that a Portion of Peccant 
Matter 1s brought to Coction, they 
mean,that it has acquir'd fuch a Dil- 
polition,as makes 1t more fit,than be- 
tore,to be ſeparated from the ſounder 
Portion of the Maſs of Blood,or from 
the conſiſtent Parts, to which 1t per- 
haps formerly adhered, and to be at- 
terwards expell'd our of the Body. 
This may be partly exemplih'd by 
what happens in ſome recent Colds, 
where theLungs are affected, in which 
we ſee, that, after a few days, the 
Phlegm is made more fluid; and that 
which is lodg'd in the Lungs, ( not 
{ticking ſo faſt to the inſide of the 
Aſpera Arteria )) 1s ealily brought up 
by Coughing, which could not diſ- 
lodg it before. And in Feavers, that 


Q:3 lepa- 
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ſeparation in the Urine , formerly 
Cloudlels, that Phyſicians look upon 
as a good {ign of Cottion, ſeems to 
be produc'd by ſome part cf the Pec- 
cant Matter, that,beginning to be ſe- 
parated from the Blood , mingles 
with the Urine, and is not uſually di- 
ſtinguiſh'd from it, whilſt this Lt- 
quor 15 warm; but when it 15 grown 
cold, does, on the ſcore of its Weight 
or Texture, ſomewhat recede, and 
appear in a diſtinct Form, as of a 
Claud, a Sediment, e&c. But what- 
ever they mean by Cod#zoz, 'tis plain 
enough, by what hath been lately 
noted,. that, on many occaſions, Va- 
zure doth not wait for it , but unſea- 
{onably, and oftentimes dangerouſlly, 
attempts to proſcribe the Matter that 
ottends Her, before it be duly pre- 
par'd for Expultion. 

I come now ro that Circumſtance 
of Criſess, that is thought the moſt 
Wonderful, which is, that Naruye 
does oftentimes by very unuſual 
Ways, and at unexpetted Places, dil- 


charge the Matter that offends Her, 
and 
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and thereby either Cures, or nota- 
bly Relieves, the Patient. And it 
muſt not be deny'd, that, in ſome 
caſes, the Critical Evacuations have 
ſomewhat of Supriling in them ; 
and I ſhall alſo readily grant, that, 
N. B. [| Divine Providence may ex- 
preſly interpoſe, not only in the in- 
tliction of Diſeaſes by way of Pu- 
niſhment, but in the removal of 
them in the way of Mercy. ] Bur, 
ſetting afide thele extraordinary Ca- 
ſes, I think it not abſurd to conje- 
ture, that the performances of Na- 
ture, in common Criſes's, may be 
probably referr'd, partly to the par- 
ticular condition of the Matter to 
be expell'd, and,paytly, (and indeed 
principally)to ſome peculiar Diſpoli- 
tion in the Primitive Fabrick of ſome 
Parts of the Patients Body, or ſome 
unuſual change made 1n the Con- 
{truction of theſe Parts by the Dil- 
caſe itſelf,or other Accidents; which 
Original or Adventitious d:{poſition, 
of the Sick Man's Body, not being 
viſible to us, at leaſt whillt he 1s a- 
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live, we are apt to aſcribe the un- 
expected Accidents of a Criſis, it it 
prove Salutary, to the wonderful 
Providence of Nature. And, it it 
happen to be other than Salutary, 
we are wont to overlook them. 1o 
illuſtrate this Matter, we may con- 
ſider, that plentiful Evacuations , 
procured by Medicines, are a 
kind of Artificial Criſes's : We ee, 
that ſome Bodies are ſo conſtituted, 
that, although the peccant Humour, 
wrought on by the Medicine, ought, 
as the Phylitian thinks, to be ex- 
pelPd by Siege, and indeed is wont 
to be ſo, inthe Generality of thoſe 
that take that kind of Medicine, as, 
for Inſtance, Rhubarb or Senna 3 yer 
the peculiar diſpoſition of the Pa- 
tient's Stomach will make that an 
Emetick, which was intended to be, 
and regularly ſhould be, a Cathartick, 
Nor does this Conſtitution of the 
Stomach equally regard all Purging 
Medicines ; for the ſame Stomach, 
that will reject them in the Form, 


for Inſtance, of a Potion, will quietly 
entertain 
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entertain them, being in the Form of 
Pills. Andto thisler me add what we 
obſerve of the Operation of Mercury ; 
which thought it be duly prepared, 
it is uſually given to procure Saliva- 
tion, eſpecially to Succulent Bodies; 
yer there are Heng Patients, wherein, 
ia{tead of Salivating, 'twill violently 
and dangerouily work downwards, 
like a Purge, or make ſome other 
unexpeCted Evacuation. And I have 
ſeen a Patient, who, though Young 
and very Fat, could not be brought 
to Salivate, neither by the Gentler 
ways, nor by Turbith-Mineral and. 
Other harſher Medicines, though 
admimiſtred by very skilful Phyſitt- 
ans and Chyrurgeons. Amd this 
Peculiartty-may be as well Contra- 
fed, as Native. *For ſome Perſons, 
eſpecially after Surteits, having been - 
rufly dealt with, 'or at leaſt tyr'd out 
with a Medicine of this or that kind 
of Forta, will afterwards Nauſeate 
and Vonhit up the like Medicine,tho? 
in other. Bodies it be never fo far 
from |} -ing Emetick. We ce allo,that 

ſome- 
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ſometimes Sudorifick Medicines, in- 
ſtead of procuring Sweat , prove 
briskly Diuretick, and ſometimes 
either Purging or Vomitive, From 
all this we may Argue, that the 
qualities of the irritating Matter,and 
much more the particular diſpoſiti- 
on of the Patients Body, may pro- 
cure Evacuations at unexpected Pla- 
ces. I remember too,that,among the 
Obſervations I have met with of fa- 
mous Phyſitians, there are Inſtances 
of Periodical and Critical Evacua- 
tions, at very inconvenient, as well 
as unuſual, Vents ; as ſome Women 
are Recorded to have had their Mex- 
ſes, {ometimes at rhe Eyes, ſome- 
times af the Navil, and ſometimes 
at the Mourh ; of which there ſeems 
no cauſe fo probable, as ſome pecu- 
liar Structure, whether Native or 
Adventirious, of the. Internal Parts 
concern'd in that diſcharge ; and of 
{uch unuſual Structures, Anatomilts 
mult have ſeen Many, finceI my lelf 
have oblerv*d more than One orTwo. 


If thele uncommonWays of diſpoſing 
OL 
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of the Morbifick Matter were al- 
ways Salutary to the Patient, the 
Argument grounded on them would 
have more welght : But though 
moſt Men take notice of this ſort of 
Criſes's, but when they are Lucky, 
yet an Impartial Obſeryer ſhall often 
fhnd, that il|-condition'd and hurt- 
tul Cr:ſes's may be made by unuſual 
and unexſpeted ways. And, in 
ſome Tranſlations of the Morbifick 
Matter to diſtant and nobler Parts, 
perhaps it will be as difficult to 
ſhew, by what Channels or known 
Ways the Matter paſs'd from one to 
another, as *tis to determine, how 
it was conducted to thoſe Parts, at 
which it was the moſt happily Ven- 
ted. 

In the foregoing Diſcourſe about 
Criſes's, there 1s, I confeſs, much of 
Paradox ; and '"twas unwillingly 
enough; that I made an Excurſion, 
or In-road, into a Subject that has 
been look'd upon as the Phyſitians 
peculiar Province, And, you may 
remember, that not far from the 

begin- 
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beginning of this little Book, I told 
you, that I was willing to decline 
medling with Other, than Inariumate 
Bodies : Living Ones being, as of a 
leſs ſimple Sort, fo of a more 1intri- 
cate Speculation ; which Reficxion 
will, I hope, excuſe me to you, if 
you find, that my propos'd Brevity, 
or the difficulty of the Subject, has 
had any great Influence on what I 
write, about Health, Diſeaſes and 
Criſes. And, as for the Sons of 
A&ſculapins, it may be repreſented to 
them, in my favour, that, beſides 
that I have treated of Sicknels and 
Criſes's, rather as a Phyſiologer than 
a Phyſician, I could not leave them 
unconlider'd, without being thought, 
if not to betray, at leaſt ro be wan- 
ay to, the Caule I was to plead 
or. 

If it ſhould be diſlik'd , that I 
make the Phenomena of the merely 
Corporeal Part of the World, under 
which I comprize the Bodies of A- 
nimals, though not the Rational 


Souls of Men, to be too generally re- 
ferr'd 
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ferr'd to Laws Mechanical; I hope 
you will remember, for me, ſeveral 
things diſpers'd 1n this Treatiſe, that 
may, when laid together, afford a 
ſufficient Anſwer to this Surmize ; 
and particularly, that almoſt all the 
Modern Philoſophers , and among 
Them divers etninent Divines, ſcru- 
ple not to forſake the ſpread Opi- 
nion, That the Ccleſtial Orbs were 
mov*'d and guided by Intelligences ; 
and to explicate, by Phyſical Cauſes, 
the Eclipſes of the Sun and Moon, 
the Production or Apparition and 
Phenomena of Comets, and other 
Things, that the Romans, as well as 
other Heathens, both Ancient and 
Modern, have aſcrib'd to the imme- 
diate Agency of Divine Cauſes. 
This allows me to obſerve to you, 
that, ſince theſe Modern Naturaliſt 
and Divines are wont to explicate 
the Phenomena of the vaſt Ccaleſtial 
Bodies, by their Local Motions and 
_ the Conſequences of Them ; They 
dn, as well as I endeavour to account 
for what happens in the incomparably 


greateſt 
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greateſt Part, of the Univerſe , by 
Phyſico-Mechanical Principles and 
Laws. And, even in the Terreſtrial 
Part of the World, which we Men 
inhabit, moſt of the Moderns, that 
have freed themſelves from the Pre- 
judices of the Schools, do not {tick 
to give Statical, Hyaro-Statical, and 
other Mechanical Explications of the 
Aſcenſion of Water inPumps,theDe- 
tention of it in Watering- Pots, whoſe 
| upper Orifices are clos'd,and of other 
various Phenomena, which were for- 
merly unanimouſly aſcrib'd to NVa- 
ture's wonderiul Providence , ex- 
preſs'd in Her care to hinder a Va- 
CHU. 

But perhaps you will think 1t fit- 
ter for me to provide againlt their 
Cenſure, who will diſlike what 1 
have written about Crzſes's, not be- 
cauſe I have aſcrib'd too mich to 
merely Phyſical Cauſes, but (on the 
contrary, ) becauſe I do not ſtrictly 
confine my felt to Them. For I 
doubt, that if you ſhould ſhew thele 


Papers to ſome of your Friends, that 
aftect 
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affect to be ſtrict Nateralifts, they 
will think it ſtrange, that in one of 
the Clauſes in the foregoing Diſ- 
courſe about Criſes's, ( I mean, that 
to which this Mark Y. B. is pre- 
fix'd,) I admit that their Events 
may ſometimes be vary'd by ſome 
peculiar Interpoſition of God. But 
yet I own to you, that the Clauſe, 
'tis like they would take Exceptions 
at, did not unawares flip from my 
Pen. For 'tis my fſetled Opinion, 
that Divine Prudence 1s Often, at 
leaſt, converſant in a peculiar man- 
ner about the Actions of Men, and 
the things that happen to Them, or 
have a neceſſary Connexion with the 
One, or the Other, or Both. And 
tho* T think it probable, that in the 
Conduct of that far greateſt Part 
of the Univerſe, which is merely 
Corporeal, the Wiſe Author of it 
does ſeldom manife/tly procure a Re. 
ceſſion from the ſettled Courſe of 
the Univerſe, and eſpecially from 
the molt Catholick Laws of Motion : 
Tet, where Men, who are ey 6 

that 
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that He is pleas'd to indow with 
Free Wills, (at leaſt in reference to 
things not Spiritual, ) are nearly and 
highly concern'd ; I think he has, 
not only ſometimes by thoſe ſignal 
and manifeſt Interpolitions we call 
Miracles, acted by a Supernatural 
way , but, as the Sovereign Lord 
and Governor of the World , doth 
divers times, (and perhaps oftner 
than mere Philoſophers imagine ) 
give by the Intervention of Rational 
Minds, as well united, as not united, 
to human Bodies, divers fuch deter- 
minations to the Motion of Parts in 
thoſe Bodies, and of Others, which 
may be afteted by Them,as by Laws 
merely Mechanical,tholeParts of Mat- 
ter would not have had : By which 
Motions, ſo determin'd,either Saluta- 
Ty or Fatal Crſes's, and many other 
Things,conducive to the Welfare or 
Detriment of Men, are produc'd. 

The Interpoſition of Divine Pro- 
vidences, in caſes of Life and Death, 
might be eaſily ſhewn to Chriſtians 


out of divers Paſlages of Scripture, 
which 
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which expreſly propos'd long Lite as 

2 Reward to Obedt- 

ent Children, 2nd to The Fifth Come 

other Righteous Per- Janet in Ex: 

ſons among the Jews, 

and threatens bloody Palm v. 6. 

and deceitful Men, 

that they (hall ot Plalmly. 23. 

live out half their 

days; and which relates, that a Kin 

of Iſrael had his Diſeaſe made Mortal 

by his Impious recourſe to the falſe 

God of Eckrow; and | 

that,upon Hezekiah's 2 Kingsi. 16. 

Prayers and Tears, 

God was pleaſed to IU. xxxviii. 

add fifteen Years to | 

his Life, and grant a ſpecial Benedi- 

ion to an ouffvard Medicine, ap- 

ply'd to his threatning Sore. To 

which Paſſages divers may be added 

out of the New-Teſtament alſo, and 

eſpecially that of 

I, James, who CX- James V. 25, 

horts the Sick to 

leck for Recovery by Prayer ; and 

that of St. Pax/, where, ſpeaking 
R to 
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to the Corinthians of the unworthy 
Receivers of the Sacrament of the 
Euchariſt, he tells them, that, For 
that cauſe, divers were 
1 Cor. Xi. 20. tecome ſick and weak 
among them, and ma» 
ty alſo died. Burt though the nature 
ot this Diſcourſe diſſuades me from 
imploying here the Authority of 
Scripture,yet it allows me to oblerve, 
( what 1s conliderable on this occali- 
on ) ' that Natural Theology and 
Right Reaſon comport very well 
with our propos*d Doctrine. For,as 
I lately intimated, and do more ful. 
ly ſhew in another 
* A Diſcourſe re- Paper, * God has 
lating to Miracles. left to the Will of 
MarP®the dire&ion of 
many Local Motions 1n the Parts of 
his own Body, and thereby of ſome 
others; though the _ Mechanical 
Laws,on which the ordinary Courle 
of Things mainly depends, do not 
only regulate the Motions of Bodes, 
but the Determinations too: And 
ftince Man hunſclt -1Ss vouchſat'd a 
Power, 
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Power, to alter, in {everal Caſes, the 
uſual Courſe of Things, it ſhould 
not ſeem incredible, that the latent 
[aterpoſition of Men, or perhaps An- 
gels, or other Cauſes unthought of 
by Us,ſhould ſometimes be imploy'd 
to the like purpoſes by God , who 1s 
not only the All-wiſe Maker, but the 
Abſolute, and yer moſt Juſt and Be- 
nign, Rector of the Univerſe, and of 
Men. 
To conclude the Excurſion, which 
I hope will not appear uſeleſs, that 
has been occaſion'd by the Dil- 
courſe of Criſess, I think it becomes 
a Chriſtian Philoſopher, to admit, in 
general, that God doth ſometimes in 
a peculiar, though hidden way, in- 
terpoſe in the ordinary Phenomena 
and events of Criſes's ; but yet, that 
this 1s done {ſo ſeldom, at leaſt'in a 
way that we can certainly diſcern, 
that we are not haſtily to have re- 
courſe to an extraordinary Provi- 
dence, and much leſs to the ſtrange 
care and skill of that queſtion'd Be- 
ing call'd Nature, 18 this or that par- 
R 2 ticular 
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ticular Caſe,though perhaps unexpe- 
cted,it it may be probably pa Fas 
for by Mechanical Laws, an the or- 
Hind Courlc of Things. 

And here, though 1n a place leſs 
proper than I might have choſen, if 
I had timely remembred jt, I ſhall, 
both in reference to the + ant 
ry Accidents tha: ſometimes happen 
in Criſes's, and more generally to the 
ieeminely ps. ox Phenomena of 
the Univ-r'c, venture to offer you a 
Notion, t at perhaps you will not 
diſlike. I think then, thar, when we 
conlider the World, and the Phyli- 
cal Changes that happen i in It, with 
reference to the Divine Wiſdom and 
Providence; the Arguments for the 

Affirmative ought, in | their kind, to 
have more force than thoſe for the 
Neoative, For it ſeems more allow- 
able, to argue a Providence from the 
exquiti:e Structure andSy mmetry of 
the Mundane Bodies, and the apt 
Subordination and Train of Cauſes, 
thanito infer rrom ſome Phyſical Ano- 


malies, that Things are not fram'd 
and 
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and adminiſtred by a wiſe Author 
and Rectpr. For the CharaQters 
and Imprefſions of Wiſdom, that are 
Conſpicuous in the curious Fabrick 
and orderly Train of Things, can, 
with no probability, be reterr*d to 
blind Chance, but mult be to a moſt 
Intelligent Ind Deſigning Agent. 
Whereas, on the other hand, beſides 
that the Anomalies, we ſpeak of, are 
incomparably tewer, than thoſe 
Things which are regular, and are 
produc'd 1n an orderly Way ; beſides 
this, I fay, the.Divine Maker of the 
Univerſe being.a molt free Agent, 
and having an Intellect infinitely Su- 
perior to Ours, may, in the Producti- 
on of ſeemingly irregular Phenome- 
2a, have Ends unknown to us, which 
even the Anomalies may be very fit to 
compals. 

Thus, when a Man, not vers'd in 
the Mathematicks, looks upon a cu- 
r10us Geographical Globe, though, 
as ſoon as he perceives that the dif- 
tering Bignelles, and particular Con- 


nes of Kingdoms and Provinces , 
KJ and 
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and the apt Situations, true Diſtan. 
ces and Bearings of the Cities and 
Towns he knows by Sight or Fame, 
be rightly ſet down ; he cannot bur 
conclude , from theſe Impreſles of 
Art or Skill, that this was the Work 
ot a deſigning Artificer, But though 
he alſo ſees on the ſame Globe ſeve- 
ral Circles, as the T ropicks, the Zods- 
ack, the Meridians, &c. if he be a {o- 
ber Man, he will not think that theſe 
were made by Chance only, becauſe 
he knows not the Reaſons or Uſes of 
Them, or becauſe ſome-of the Lines, 
as thoſe Cufve-Lines the Seamen 
call Rumbs, are not, like the other, 
Circular, but do oily, and with a 
{ſeeming Irregularity,interſeCt them: 
Bur will rather think, that the Artiſt, 
that had knowledg enough to repre- 
ſent the Globe of the Earth and Wa- 
ters, in a Body noi two foot in Dia- 
meter, had allo skill enough to draw 
thoſe Lines, with ſome Deſign wor- 
thy of the lame Skill, though not ob- 
vious to thole that are unacquainted 
with his Art, , 
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I did not incogitantly ſpeak of 1-- 
regularities , As it they might ſome- 
times be but ſeeming Ones. For I 
think it very pothble, that an Artih- 
cer of ſo vait a Comprehenſ1on, and 
fo piercing a Sight, as is the Maker 
of the World, might, in this great 
Automaton of His, have ſo order'd 
Things, that divers of Them may 
appear to us, and as 1t were break 
out, abruptly and unexpectedly, and 
at great diſtances of Time or Place- 
from one another, and on ſuch ac- 
counts be thought Irregular ; which 
yet really have, both in his Preordi- 
nation, and 1n the Connection of 
their Genuine Caules, a reference 
that would, if we diſcern'd it, keep 
us from 1mputing 1t either to Charce, 
or to Natrre's Aberrations, To illu- 
{trare this a little, let us confider, 
that if, when the Jeſuits, thar firit 
came into Ch:iza, preſented a curious 
{triking Watch to the King, he that 
look*d to it had wound up the Alarm, 
ſo as to ſtrike a little after One ; if, 
I ſay, this had been done, and that 
R 4 theie 
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theſe Chineſes,that look'd upon it as 
a living Creature, or ſome European 
Animal, would think, that when 
the Izdex, pointing at two of the 
Clock, likewiſe {truck the ſame 
Hour, and ſo three, four, and on- 
ward, they would judg that theſe 
Noiſes were regularl; produces, be- 
cauſe they (at equal Intervals of 
time) heard them , and whenſoe- 
ver the Index pointed at an Hour, 
and never but then; but when the 
Alarm came unexpectedly to make a 
loud, confus'd, and more laſting 
Nolſe,they could ſcarce avoid think- 
ing, that the Animal was {ck, or ex- 
ceedingly diſorder'd : And yet the 
Alarming noiſe did as properly flow 
from the Structure of the little En- 
gine, and was as much deſign'd by 
the Manager of it, as thoſe Sounds of 
the Clock, that appear'd maniteſtly 
Regular. 
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proceed now to the Sixth and 
Difficulteſt part of my Task , 
which is toſhew, That the molt ge- 
neral and current Effata and Axtioms 
concerning Nature, that are wont to 
be imploy'd in the Writings of Phi- 
lolophers, may have a fair Account 
given of them, agrecably to the Do- 
ctrine I have hitherto propos'd, tho? 
theſe Axioms do fome of them /up- 
poſe, and others ſeem ſtrongly to ſup- 
port, the receiv*d Notion of VVature. 
To clear. the way for the enſuing 
Explications,I muſt delire you to re- 
call ro mind the two Cautions I have 
tormerly offer'd you (in the Fifth 
Section, ) wherewith I would have 
the common Doctrine , about the 
Ends or Deſigns of Nature, to be un- 
derſtood or limited. And therefore v 
I ſhall not here repeat, what I there | 
laid, but only add in two — 
rat 
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that if thoſe, and ſome few other 
ſuch things, had been obſerv'd and 
duly conlider'd, they might perhaps 
have prevented much of the Obſcu- 
rity, and ſome of the Errors, that 
relate to the Notion of Nature. 

[I hope you have not forgot, that 
the delign of this Paper was, to ex- 
amine the Vulgar Notion of Nature, 
not to eſtabliſh a new One of my 
own. And indeed the Ambiguny 
of the Word 1s ſo great, (as hath in 
the Second Section been made ap- 
pear) and 'tis, even by Learned 
Men, trequently imploy'd to fignihe 
{uch dittereat Things ; that, without 
Enumerating and Diſtinguiſhing i its 
various Acceptions, 1t were very ##- 
/afe to vencure a giving a Definition 
of it, and perhaps 1t were very m- 
poſh ible to g1ve any,that would not be 
liable to cenſure. I ſhall not there- 
tore here prelume to define a Thing, 
of which I have not found a Rated 
and ferled Notion ſo far agreed on 
amongſt Men, bur that I was oblig'd, 
our of Ariſtotle and Orhers, to com- 

pile, 
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pile, in the Fourth Section, a Colle- 
aive Repreſentation of- the vulgarly 
receiv'd [dea , or Notion of NVatare : 
And afterwards to draw up, as well 
as I could, inſtead of an accurate De- 
fiaition , tolerable Deſcriptions of 
what, on moſt occaſions, may be 
intelligibly meant by It. Where- 
fore, deſiring and preſuming, that 
you will retain in your Mind, and, 
as occaſion ſhall require, apply, in 
the following Part of this Eſlay, the 
Things already delivered in the 
Fourth Section , I will not trouble 
you with the Repetition of Them. 
But before I deſcend to treat of 
the particular Efata or Sentences, - 
that are Receiv'd concerning Na- 
ture's Attings, it may not be impro- 
per, nor unuſeful, to try if we can 
clear the way, by conſidering in 
what ſenſe Nature may, or may not, 
be ſaid fo act at all, or to do this or 
that, For, for ought I can clearly 
diſcern, whatſoever is perform'd in 
the merely Material World, is really 
done by particular Bodies , aCting 
accor- 
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according to the Laws af Motion, 
Reſt, &c.- that are ſerled and main- 
tain'd by God among Things Cor- 
poreal, In which Hypotheſis, Na- 
ture leems rather a Notional Thing, 
than a true Phyſical, and diſtin&t or 
ſeparate, Efficient ; ſuch as would 
be, in caſe Ariſtotles DoCtrine were 
true, one of thoſe Intelligences, that 
he preſum'd to be the Movers of the 
Celeſtial Orbs. But Men do ofren- 
times expreſs themſelves ſo very am- 
biguoully or intricately, when they 
lay, that Nature does this and that, 
or, that She atts thus and thus ; that 
tis ſcarce (if at all) poſlible to tran- 
{late their Expreſſions into any 
Forms of Speech, adequate to the 
Original and yet Intelligible. For 
which Reaſon, though I have 1n the 
Section faid ſomething to the ſame 
purpole with what I am now to pro- 
poſe, yet the difhiculty and weight 
of the Subject makes me think. it 
may be expedient, if not neceſſary, 
ia this place ſomewhat more fully 
to declare what Men do, or ſhould, 
mean, 
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mean, when they ſpeak of Vature”s 
ating, or of a Thing's being Natu- 
rally done or periormed, by giving 
their Words and Phraſes ſometimes 
one Interpretation , and ſometimes 
another, 

I. Sometimes when *tis faid, that 
Nature does this or that; tis leſs 
proper to ſay, that *tis done by Va- 
ture, than, thar it 1s done according 
to Nature. So that, Nature 15 not 
here to be look*'d on, as a diſtinct or 
ſeparate Agent, but as a Rule, or ra- 
ther a Sylteme of Rules, according 
to which, thole Agents, and the Bo- 
dies they work on, are, by the Great 
Author of Things , determin'd to 
act and ſuffer. 

Thus, when Water 1s rais'd 1n a 
Sucking-Pump, ris ſaid, that Na- 
ture makes the Water aſcend after 
the Sucker, to prevent a LYacuum ; 
though 1n reality this Aſcention 1s 
made, not/by ſuch a ſeparate Agent, 
as Nature 1s fancied to be, but by 
the Preſſure of the Atmoſphere, act- 
ing upon the Water, according to 

Statical 
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Statical Rules, or the Laws or the 
Aquilibrium of Liquors, ſettled by 
God among Fluids, whether Viſible 
or Pneumatical. $So,when the ſtri& 
Peripateticks tell us, that all the Vi- 
ſible Celeſtial Orbs, being by a Mo- 
tion, that they call Vzolens, hurried 
about the Earth every four and 
twenty Hours from Eaſt to Weſt ; 
each of the Planetary Orbs has a Va- 
tural Motion, that 15 quite contrary, 
tending from the Welt to the Eaſt 
If they will ſpeak congruouſly to 
their Maſter's DoQrrine, they muſt 
uſe the term Natural in the ſenſe our 
Obſervation gives Ir : Since Ariſtotle 
will have the Cceleſtial Orbs to be 
moved by external orſeparateAgents 
namely, Spiritual Intelligences. Our 
Obſervation may be allo illuſtrated 
by other forms of Speech, that are 
in uſe; as when *tis ſaid, that the 
Law takes care of Infants and Luna- 
ticks, that their indiſcreet Actions 
or Omiſſions ſhould not damaihe 
their Inheritances; and , that the 
Law Hangs Men for Murther, but 
only 
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only Burns them in the Hand for 
ſome lefler Faults ; of which Phra- 
ſes the Meaning 15, that Magiſtrates 
and other Minitters of Juſtice, a&- 
ing according to the Law of the 
Land, do the things memtion'd. And 
it tends yet more direUtly to our pur- 
poſe to take Notice, that 'tis common 
to aſcribe to Art thoſe things that 
are really perform'd by Artificers, 
according to the Preſcriptions of the 
Art, as when 'tis ſaid, that Geo- 
metry | (as the Name imports, ) 
meaſures Lands, Aſtrology foretels 
Changes of Weather and other fu- 
ture Accidents, Architecture makes 
Buildings, and Chymiltry prepares 
Medicines. | 

Il. Sometimes, when divers Things, 
{uch as the Growth of Trees,the Ma- 
-turations of Fruits, cc. are faid to 
be pertorm'd by the courſe of Na- 
ture, the Meaning ought to be, that 
{uch things will be brought to paſs 
by their proper and immediate Cau- 
les, according to the wonted Max- 
\ xer and Series or Order of their Act- 


ings, 
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ings. Thus *tis {aid,that,by the courſe 
of Nature the Summer days are. lon- 
ger than thoſe of the Winter : Thar, 
when the Moon 1s in Oppoſition to 
the Sun, (that 1s 19 the Full Moon, ) 
that Part of Her Body which reſpects 
the Earth, is more Enlightned than 
at the New Moon, or at either of the 
Quadratures : And Jalſtly, That 
when She enters more or leſs into 
the Conical Shadow of the Earth, 
She ſuffers a total or a partial Eclipſe, 
And yet theſe and other Illuſirious 
Phenomena may be clearly explica- 
ted without recourſe to any fuch 
Being as the Ariſtotelians Nature, 
barely by conſidering the Situations 
and wonted Motions of the Sun or 
Earth, and the Mocn , with refe- 
rence to each other, and to the Ter- 
re{trial Globe. 

And here it may not be amils to 
take notice, that we may ſometimes 
uſefully diſtinguiſh between rhe 
Laws of Nature, more properly ſo 
calPd, and the Cuſtom of Nature, or, 
if you pleaſe, between the Funda- 

mental 
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mental and General Conſtitutions 
among Bodily Things, and the Mu- 
nicipal Laws, (if Imay ſocall them, ) 
that belong to this or that particular 
ſort of Bodies: As, to reſume and 
ſomewhat vary our Inſtance drawn 
from Water ; when this falls to the 
Ground, it may be faid to do ſo by 
virtue of the Cuſtom of Nature, it be- 
ing almoſt conttantly uſual for that 
Liquor to tend downwards, .and 
actually ro tall down, if it be not 
externally hinder'd. But when 
Water aſcends by SuCttion in a 
Pump, or other Inſtrument, 
that Motion , being contrary to 
that which is wonted, is made 
In virtue- of a more Catholick Law 
of Nature, by which *tis provided, 
that a greater Preſſure, which in 
our caſe the Water ſuffers from the 
weight ofthe Incumbent Air, ſhould 
ſurmount a leſſer, ſuch as is here 
the Gravity of the Water, that aſ- 

cends in the Pump or Pipe. 
The two foregoing Obſervations 
may be farther illuſtrated, by conſi- 
Sy derivg 


dering, in what ſenſe Men ſpeak of 
things which they call Preter-natu. 
ral, or elle Contrary > Nature. For 
divers, it not molt, of their Expref: 
ions of this kind, argue, that Va- 
tare 15 in Them taken for the Parti- 
cular'and Subordinate,or, as it were, 
the Municipal Laws eftablilh'd a- 
mong BoJies. Thus Water, when 
"ris 1nten{ly Hot, is ſaid to be in a 
Preter-aatural State, becaule 1t 1s in 
One that *tis not uſual to It, and,Men - 
think, doth not regularly belong to 
It; though the Fire or -Sun, that 
thus agitates Ic and puts it into this 
State, is confels'd to be a Natural 
Agent, and is not thought to att 0+ 
therwiſe Than according to Nature. 
Thus, '\when.a Spring, forcibly bent, 
1s conceiv*d to be in a Stare contrary 
tO1ts Nature, as 15 argued from 1ts 
inceſſant Endeavour to remove the 
compretſing Body ; this State, whe- 
ther Preter-natsral, or contrary t0 
Natare, {houla be thought ſuch, but 
in reference to the Springy Body. 
For otherwiſe *tis as agreeable to the 
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grand Laws, that obtain among 
Things Corporeal,that ſuch a Spring 
ſhould remain bent by the degree of 
Force, that aCtually keeps it ſo, as 
that it ſhould diſplay irfelf in ſpight 
of a lels, or incompetent, Degree of 
Force. And to omit the Six Nox- 
natural Things, fo much ſpoken of 
by Phyſitians, I muſt here take no- 
tice, that though a Diſeale be gene- 
rally reckon'd as a Preter.natural 
T 10g, or, as Others carry the No- 
tion further, a State contrary to Na- 
ture ; yet, that muſt be underſtood 
oniy with reference to what cuſto- 
marily happens to a human Body : 
Since exceſſively cold Winds, and 
immocerate Rains, and ſultry Air, 
and other Uſual Caules of Dilcaſes, 
areas Natural Agents, and act as a- 
oreeably to the Catholick Laws of 
the Univerſe, when they produce 
Diſeaſes, as when they condenſe 
the Clouds into Rain or Snow, blow 
Ships into their Harbour , make 
Rivers overflow , ripen Corn and 
Fruit, and do ſuch other Things , 
Sy 2 whether 
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whether they be hurtful or benefici- 
al ro Men. And, upon a like Ac- 
count, when Monſters are ſaid to be 
Preternatural Things ; the Exprel- 
tion is to be underſtood with regard 
to that particular Species of Bodies, 
trom which the Monſter does enor- 
moully deviate, though the Caulcs, 
that produce that Deviation, act but 
according to the general Laws, where- 
by Things Corporeal are guided. 

3. I doubt, whether I ſhould add 
as a Third Remark, or as ſomewhat 
that 15 referrable to one or both 
of the Two foregoing , that ſome-. 
times, when *tis ſaid,that Nature per- 
forms thus or that Thing, we are not 
to conceive, that this Thing 1s an Et- 
tet really produc'd by other than by 
proper Phyſical Cauſes or Agents; 
but, in ſuch Expreſſions, we are ra- 
ther to look upon /Vature, either as a 
Relative Thing, or as a Term 1m- 
ploye: to denote a Notional Thing, 
with reterence whereunto Phyſical 
Caulcs are conlider'd, as ating after 
ſome peculiar manner, whereby we 
may 
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may diſtinguiſh their Operations 

from thoſe that are produc'd by other 

Agents, or perhaps by the ſame, con- 

fider'd as acting in another Way. 

This, I think, may be Illuſtrated by 

Jome other receiv'd Expretlions, or 

Forms of Speech. As, 'when many 
_ of the Ancient, and ſome of the Mo- 
dern, Philoſophers, have ſaid, that 
Things are brought Fatally to paſs; 
they did not mean, that Fare was a 
diſtin and ſeparate Agent, but only, 
that the Phyſical Cauſes perform'd 
the Effect, as, in their Aftings, they 
| had a necetJaryDependance upon one 
another, or an inviolable Connexion 
that link*'d them together. And on 
the other i1de, when Men ſay, as they 
too frequently do, 

that Fortune O07 Differunt autem 


Chance, n TU Or «71 Fortuna & Caſis, 
I f quia Caſus latius 
TTY (TOT Ar iſt 0 Ppatet. Quodenim 


tle and his Followers a Fortuna eft,Caſu 


* 1. . eft : hoc autem non 
diſtinguiſh Them, a- onine eſt a Fortu- 


{cribing to the for- na. Ariſt. Auſulr. 
mer, what une&pe- ib. it. ap. 4. 
ctedly happens to 
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Deliberating or Deſigning,and to the 
later, what happens to Inanimate or 
Undeſigning Beings, ) has done this 
or that : Conli:\erate Philoſophers do 
not look upon Fortune or Chance as a 
true and diſtinct Phyſical Cauſe, but 
as a Notional Thing, that denotes, 
that the proper Agents produc'd the 
Efiect without an Intention to do fo, 
( asI have more tully declar'd in the 
Foutfth Section. ) 

One may, for ought I know, with- 
out Impettinence, refer to this our 
Third Obſervation , That many 

11ngs are wont to be attributed to, 
Time; as, when we ſay, that T ime 
ripens ſoine Fruits that are too early 
gather'd ; that it makes many things 
moulder and decay, ( Tempus edax 
rer it; )that *tis the Mother of Truth; 
that it produces great Alterations , 
both in the Afairs of Men, and in 
their Diſpoſitions and their Bodtes: 
To omir many other Vulgar Exprel- 
fions, which repreſent Time as the 
Cauſe of ſeveral Things, whereof 
really it is but an Adjunct or a Con- 
comitant 
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comitant of the Effects, { however 
Coincident with the fucceſhive Parts 
of Time, and fo, fome way, related 
toIt) being indecd produc'd by other 
Agents, that are their true and pro- 
per Efticients. 

Sometimes likewiſe, when it 1s ſaid, 
that NVatnre does this or that,we ought 
not to ſuppole, that the Effect 1s pro- 
duc'd by a diſtinEt or ſeparate Being; 
but, on ſuch Occaſions, the Word 
Nature 1s to be conced to ſignitie a 
Complex or Convention of all theEl- 
{cntial Properttes,or necetlary Quali- 
ties, that belong to a Body of that 
Species whereof the real Agent is, or 
to more Bodies reſpeCQtively, if more 
muſt concur tothe Production of the 
Effect. To this ſenſe we are to ex- 
pound many of thoſe Forms of 
Speech,that are wont to be imploy'd, 
when Phyſicians, or others, ſpeak of 
what Nature does 1n reference to 
Diſeaſes, or the Cure of them. And, 
to give a right ſenſe to ſuch Exprel- 
ſions, I conlider Nature, not as a 
Principal and Diſtintt Agent, but a 
| S 4 kind 
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kind of Compounded Accident, that 
1s (as it were) mace up of, or reſults 
from, the divers Properties and Qua- 
lities that belong to the true Agents, 
And, that the Name of a Compornnaded 
Accident may not be ſtartled at, I 
ſhall, to explain what I mean by it, 
obſerve, that, as there are ſome Qua- 
lities or Accidents, that, at leaſt in 
compariſon of others, may be calPd 
Simple, as Roundnels, Streightnels, 
Heat, Gravgg, &c. 1o there are 
others, that may be conceiv'd as Com- 
pounded, or made up of ſeveral Qua- 
lities united in one Subject : As, in 
divers Pigments, Greennelſs is made 
up of Blew and Yellow, exquiſitely 
mix'd ; Beauty is made up of fit Co- 
lours, taking Features, juſt Stature, 
fine Shape, graceful Motions, and 
{ome other Accidents of the Human 
Body and its Parts. And,of this ſort 
of Compounded Accidents, Iam apt 
to think, there are far more, than, at 
the firſt mention of them, one would 
imagine. And to this kind of Be- 


ings, the Expreſſions, that "op 
| > 
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do on divers occaſions imploy, in- 
cline me to think, that, what is calld 
Nature has a great Aﬀinity , atleaſt 
in reference to thoſe Occaltons. On 
which Suppoſition, one may con- 
ceive, that, 4s when *tis ſaid, that 
Health makes a Man Eat well, Digeſt 
well, Sleep well, &c. Conſidering 
Men do not look upon Health as a 
Diftin&t and Separate Cauſe of theſe 
Effects ; but,as what we lately calPd 
a Compounded Accident that 1s,a Com- 
plex of all the Real and Genuine 
Caules of good Appetite, Digeſtion, 
Sleep, &c. infomuch that Health is 
not ſo properly the Cauſe of thele, 
as their Effect or Reſult : So in di- 
vers Things that Varure is ſaid to do, 
we need conceive no more, than that 
the Effects are produc'd by Phyſical 
Bodies and Qualities, or other proper 
Cauſes; which, when we conſider 
as conſpiring , or rather concurring, 
to produce the ſame Effect, by a 
Compendious Term we call Na- 
ture, 


By 
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By theſe and the like ways of In- 
Te, I thought fit to try, 
whether I could give an Intelligible 
and Commodious ſenſe to divers 
of the Maxims or Sentences, and 
other Forms of Speech , that are im- 
ploy'd by thoſe, that, on many Occa- 
ſions, 'and in differing Expreſſions, 
lay, That Nature does this or that, 
and aits thus and thus, But I contels, 
that to clear all thoſe ambiguous and 
unskilfally ftram®d Axioms and Phra- 
ſes, I found to be 1o intricate and 
difficult a Task, that, for want of 
Time, and perhaps too of Patience, 
I grew weary before I had profſecu- 
ted it tothe utmoſt. For which Rea-+ 
ſon, though "tis not improbable, that 
ſomeLight may be given 1n this dark 
Subject, by what I have been now 
laying, (as immature and unhniſh'd, 
as 1t s) eſp=cially it it be refleted 
on in Conunction with what hath 
been formerly *deliver'd (in the 
Fourth SeCtion ) about Nature, Ge- 
ncral and Particular ; yet I ſhall, ar 
preſent, make but very little uſe « 
rhe 
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the Things that have been now ſaid, 
in expounding the Axzoms I am par- 
ticularly to conhider 1n this Seventh 
Section; hoping, that I may, by the 
help of other Mediums, diſpatch my 
Work without them. And, to do ir 
the more eaſily, I ſhall, w ithout ie 
ing myſelf to the Order wherein t 

are mar{halld after the rv of 
the Fourth Section, treat of them in 
the Order wherein I think their Ex- 
plications may give molt Light ro 
one another, or in That, wherein the 
Papers that belong'd to them were 
retriev'd, 

The firſt of the receiv*'d Axtoms I 
ſhall conſider, 1s, that which pro. 
nounces, that Omni Natura eft con- 
ſrvatrix ſut ;, where, by the Word 

Nature, I ſuppoſe, they underſtand a 
Natural Body, for otherwiſe I know 
not whar they meant: Now this 
Axiom caſily admits of a twofold In- 
terpretation. For, either it may fig- 
nifie no more , than that no one Bo- 
dy does tend to its own Deſtruction, 
that 1 1s, to deſtroy Itſelf : Or = 
tnart 
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that in every Body there is a Princi- 
ple call'd Nature, upon whole Score, 
the Body is vigilant and induſtrious 
to preſerve Its Natural State, and to 
defend Itſelf from the Violence and 
Attempts of all other Bodies that op- 
pugn It, or endeavour to deſtroy or 
arm It. 

In the former of theſe two Senſes, 
the Axiom may be admitted, with- 
out any prejudice to our Dottrine. 
For ſince according to our Hypothe- 
ſis, Inanimate Bodies can have nei- 
ther Appetites, nor Hatreds, nor 
Deſigns, which are all of them Aﬀe- 
Ctions, not of Bruit Matter but of 
Intelligent Beings; I, that think In- 
animate Bodies have 'no Appetites 
at all, may eaſily grant, that they 
have not any to deſtroy themſelves. 

But, according to the other Senſe 
of the propos'd Axiom , *twill im- 
port, that every Body has within 1t- 
ſelf a Principle, whereby it does de- 
fire, and with all its Power endea- 
vour, to compals its own Preſerva- 
tion: And both to do thoſe _ 

tnat 
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that tend thereunto, and oppoſe all 
endeavours, that outward Agents, 
or internal Diſtempers, may uſe in 
order to the Deitruction of It, | 

And as this is the moſt Vulgar 
Senſe of this Axiom, fo *cis chiefly 
in this Senſe, that I am concern'd to 
Examine lt. 

I conceive then, that the moſt 
Wiſe Creator of Things did at firſt 
ſo frame the World, and fertle ſuch 
Laws of Motion between the Bo- 
dies, that, as Parts, compoſe It ; that 
by the Aſhiſtence of his General Con- 
courle, the Parts of the Univerſe, 
elpectally thoſe that are the Greater 
and the more Noble, are lodg'd in 
{uch Places, and furniſh*d with ſuch 
Powers, that, by the help of his ge- 
neral Providence, they may have 
their Beings continued and maintai- 
ned, as long and as far forth, as the 
Courſe he thought fit to eſtabliſh, a- 
moneg[t Things Corporeal, requires. 

Upon this Suppolition, which 1s 
but a reaſonable one,there will appear 
no neceſlity to have any _ 
or 
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for the Preſervation of particular Bo. 
dies, to ſuch an Internal Appetite 
and Inbred Knowledg in each of 
them, as our Adverſaries preſume. 
Since, by virtue of the Original 
Frame of Things, and eſtabliſhed 
Laws of Motion, Bodies are neceſſa. 
rily determined to act on ſuch Occa- 
fions, after:the Manner they would 
do, if they had really an Aim at 
Selt-preſervation : As you ſee, thar, 
it a blown Bladder 'be compreſs'd, 
and thereby the included Air be 
forc*d out of its wonted Dimenſions 
and Figure, it wilt unceſlantly en- 
deavour to throw ott,and repel, that 
which offers Violence unto It; and 
firſt diſplace that Part of the com- 
preſſing Body, that it finds Weak- 
eſt ; though in all this, there be no 
Appetite in the Air, (as I el{where 
ſhew, ) no more than in the Blad- 
der, to that particular Figure, to 
maintain it{elf in which it ſeems ſo 
concern'd, 

Thus, ?cis all one to a «lump of 


Dough, whether you make it into a 
round 
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round Loaf, or a long Rowl, or a 
flat Cake, or give it any other Form : 
For whatever Figure your Hands or 
your Inſtruments leave in It, that it 
will retain, without having any Ap- 
petite to return to that, which it laſt 
had. So, *tis all one to a pieceof 
Wax, whether your Seal Imprints 
on It the Figure of a Wolt, or that 
ofa Lamb. And, for Brevity's ſake, 
to paſs by the Inſtances that might 
be drawn from what happens to 
Wood, and Marble, and Merals, as 
they are differently ſhap'd by the 
Statuaries Art and Tools ; I will on- 
ly obſerve, that the Mariner's Nee- 
dle, before it 15 excited, may have 
no particular Propenfſity to - have 
reſpect to one Part of Heaven, more 
than another ; but when it has 
been duly touch'd upon a Load-{tone, 
the Flower-de-Luce will be deter- 
min'd to regard the North, and the 
oppoſite Extream the South. So 
that, if the Lilly be drawa aſide, 
towards the Eaft or towards the 
Welt, as ſoon as the Force, that de- 
taind 
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tain'd it, 1s remov*'d, it will return 
to its former Poſition, and never 
reſt, *till it regard the North. Bur, 
in ſpight of this ſeeming AﬀeCtion 
of the Lz/ly to that Point of the Hori- 
zon, yet, if the Needle be duly 
touch'd upon the contrary Pole of 
the ſame or another vigorous Load- 
ſtone, the Lzlly will preſently forget 
its former Inclination, and regard 
the. Southern Part of Heaven; to 
which Pofition it will, as it were, 
ſpontaneouſly return, having been 
forc'd aſlide towards the Eaſt, or to- 
wards the Weſt, it it be again lefr 
to its Liberty. So that, though it 
formerly ſeem'd ſo much to attec&t 
one Point of Heaven, yet it may, 1n 
a trice, be brought to have a ſtrong 
Propenſity for the Oppoſite : The 
Lilly having, indeed, no Inclination 
for one Point of Heaven, more than 
another, but reſting in that Poſition, 
to which it was laſt determin'd by 
the prevalence of Magnetical Efflu- 
via, And this Example may lerve to 
illuſtrate and confirm, what we 

have 
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have becn lately ſaying in General. 

II. Another Received Axiom 
concerning Nature , is, That She 
never fails or mitles of Her End, 
Natura fize ſuo nunquam excidit. 
This 15 a Propoſition, whoſe Ambi- 
Fuity Makes 1t unealie for mc to de- 
liver my Senſe of It. But yet, to 
lay lomewhat, it by Nature we here 
underſtand that Being, that the 
School-men Style Natura Naturans, 
| grant, or rather aſſert, that Na- 
ture never miſlech its End. For the 
Omniicient and Almighty Author 
of Things, having once fram'd the 
Word, and eſtabliſh'd in It the 
Laws of Motion, which he conſtant- 
ly maintains, there can no Irregula- 
rity, or Anomaly, happen, elpecial- 
ly among the greater Mundane Bo- 
dies, that he did not from the Begin- 
ning foreſee and think fit to permir, 
lince they are but genuine Conſfe- 
quences of that Order ot Things,thar, 
at the Beginning, he moſt wilely In- 
{tituted. As I have formerly de- 
clar'd in Inſtances of the TY 
T 0 
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of the Sun and Moon ; to which I 

could add Others, as the Inunlations 
of Ns, fo necellary to the Health 
and Pl:nty of Agypr. And though,on 
{ome ſpecial Occalions, this Inſticu- 
red Order, cither ſeemingly or real- 
ly, has been violated, as when the 
Sun is faid to have Stood ſtill in th: 

days of Jofaza, and the Red Scato 
have Divided itſelf to give tree Pal- 
ſage to the I/raclites, led by Mofes ; 

yer thele things having been rarely 
done, for weighty En.is and Purpo: 

les, by the peculiar Intervention of 
the fiſt Cauſe, either guiding or 
over-ruling the Propenſitics and Mo- 
tions of Secundary Agents 3 It Can- 
not be ſaid, that God is fruſtrated of 
his Ends by theſe deſign'd, though 
ſeeming. Exorbitances, "by which he 
moſt W "lely and Etkcctually accom- 
pliſhes Them. Bur, it by Natare be 
meant ſuch a Subordinate Princi- 
ple, as Men are wont to underſtand 
by thar Name, I doubt the Axiom 1s 
in many Caſes falſe ; ; for though it 
it be true, as I have often ſaid, FIN 
nc 
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the Material World is fo conſtituted, 
that, for the moſt part, Things are 
brought to paſs by Corporeal Agents, 
as regularly, as 1t they deligned the 
Effects they prociuce, yet there are 
ſeveral Caſes, wherein Things hap- 
pen quite otherwite. 

Thus *tis contels*'d, that when a 
Woman is with Child, the Aim of 
Natare 1s, to produce a Pertect or 
Genuine human Ferxs ; and yet we 
often ſee, that Nature widely mil- 
ling Her Mark, inſtead of That, pro- 
duces a Monſter. And of This we 
have ſuch frequent Inſtances, that 
whole Volumes ha ve been publiſh'd, 
to recount and deſcribe theſe groſs 
and deform'd Aberrations of ature, 
We many times ſee, (and have for- 
merly nored, ) that in Feavers, and 
other acute Diſeaſes, She makes 
Critical Attempts upon improper 
Days, and in theſe unſcaſonable At- 
tempts does not only, for the moſt 
part, miſs of her End, which is to 
Cure the Patient, but often brings 
him to a far worſe Condition, than 

Ls he 
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he was in, betore She us'd thoſe mi{- 
carrying Endeavours. To this may 
may be rcicrr'd the Cheats Men put 
upon Natzre ; as when,by Grafting, 
the Sup, that Nature railes with In- 
rention to teed the Fruit of a white 
Thorn. ( ior Initance,) 1s by the 
Gardener brought to nouriſh a 
Fruit of quite another Kind. So, 
when Mauliters make Barley to 
iprout, that Germination, whereby 
Nature inienucd to produce Stalks 
and Ears, -is perverted to a far ditte- 
ring Purpole, and She deiuded. 
And now, to annex ſome Arguments 
ad Hominem, we are told, that \:- 
ture makes every Agent aim ar al- 
{tnulating the Paticut 10 iffelt, and 
Chat npon this account, the Fire auns 
at converting Wood, and the other 
fodies it works on, into Fire : Bur, 
ifthis be fo, Nature mult often miſs 
0: Her End in Chymical Furnaces, 
where the Flame docs never turn 
the Bricks, that it makes red-hot, 
into Fire ; nor the - Crucibles, nor 
the Cuples, nor yet the Gold and 
Silver, 
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Silver, that it throughly pervades, 
and brings to be ofa Colour, the 
ſame, or very near the ſame, with 
its own, and keeps in a very intenſe 
Degree of Heat, and in actual Fu- 
fon. And, even when Fire ats upon 
Woo, there 15 but one Part of it 
turn'd into Fire, lince, to ſay no- 
thin® of the Soot and concreted 
Smoke, the Aſhes remain tix*'d and 
1ncombultible. And fo, to add ano- 
ther Inltangg, ad Hominem, when we 
are told, \Wat Nature makes Water 
alcend in Puckiny-Pumps, ob fuganm 
[acui, Sh mult needs (as I formerly 
another Purpoſe, ) miſs of 
Her Aim, when the Pump exceeds 
Five and Thirty, or Forty, Foot in 
Height ; for then, though you 
Pump never ſo much, and withdraw 
the Air trom the upper Part of the 
Engine, the Water will not aſcend 
tothe Top ; and conſequently, will 
leave a Cavity, for whole repleniſh- 
ing She was {uppos'd to have rais'd 
that Liquor Two or Three and Thur- 
ty Foot. 
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IT. Another of the celebrate] 
Axioms concerning ature, 1s, that 
She always acts by the ſhortelt or 
moſt compendious Ways , Natura 
ſemper agit per vias breviſſumas. But 
this Rule, as well as divers Others, 
does, I think, rCQuire to be ſome- 
- what Explainet! and Iumited, before 
it be admitred, For, "ts rrue;Yhat, 
as I have frequently occaſion tO 1n- 
culcate, the Omniſcient Author of 
the Univerſe has ſo Fram'd Ir, that 
moſt of the Parts of it act as regu- 
larly in order to the Ends of It, as 
it they did it with Deſign. Bur, 
ſince Inanimate Bodies , at leaſt, 
have no Knowledge, it cannot reaſo- 
nably be ſuppos'd, that they mode- 
rate and vary their own Actions, ac- 
cording to the Exigency of particu- 
lar Circumſtances, wherewith they 
muſt of neceſſity be unacquainted , 
and theretore 'it- were ſtrange , it 
there were not divers Occurrences, 
wherein they are determin'd to At 
by Other, than the ſhorteſt, Ways 
that lead to particular Ends, "if thole 
Other 
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Other Ways be more congruous to 
the General Laws or Cuſtoms, eſta- 
bliſhed among Things Corporeal. 
This I prove by Inſtances taken from 
Gravity itſelf, which is, perhaps, 
that Quality, which of all others is 
moſt probably reterr'd to an inbred 
Power and Propenſion. For *tis 
rruc, that if a Stone, or another 
heavy Body, belet fall into the free 
Air, *twill take 1ts Courſe directly 
towards the Centre of the Earth ; 
and, if it meet with an inclining 
Plane, which puts it out of its Way, 
it will oot for all that lole its Ten- 
dency towards the Centre, but run 
along that Plane, by which Means 
its Tendency downwards is proſecu- 
ted, though not, as before, in a 
perpendicular Line, yet in the ſhor- 
reſt Way it 1s permitted to take. 
Theſe obvious Phenomena, I con- 
teſs, agree very well with the 
Vulgar. Axiom, and pofſibly were 
the chief Things that induc'd Men 
to frame it. But now let us ſuppoſe, 
that a ſmall Bullet of Marble or Steel, 
T 4 | after 
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after having for a pretty ſpace fallen 
through the Air, I;ghts upon a Pave- 
ment of Marble, or {ome {ſuch hard 
Stone, that Hes, as F'cors are wont 
ro do, Horizontal : ; In this Calc, Ex- 
pericace ſhews, (as was formerly 
noted on another occaſion) that the 
talling Stone will rebound to a conlt- 
derable Height, (1n Proportion t9 
That it fel! from) and tailing cow n 
again rebound the ſecond time, tho? 
not fo high as before ; and, in ſhort, 
rebound ſeveral times, betore, by 
ſerling upon the Floor, it approaches, 
as near as 15 permitted It, to the Cen: 
tre of heavy Bodies. Whereas, if 
Nature did in all Caſes act by the 
moſt Compen«ious ways, this Bullet 
ought not to rebound art all ; but,as 
ſoon as 1t found, by the ha dnels of 
the Floor, 1t could deſcend no lower, 
it ought to have reited there, as in 
the neareſt place 1t could obtain to 
the Centre of the Earth', whence 
every Rebound mult necelfarily re- 
move tt to a greater Diſtance. And 

ſo likewiſe, when a Pendulum, or 
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Bullet faſten'd to the end of a String, 
is !o held, that the String is ( preter 
propter ) Perpendicular to the Hori- 
Zzon, if it be thence ler tall, it will not 
jtop at the Perpendicular Line, or 
Line of Direction, which is ſuppos'd 
to reach trom the Nail or other Prop, 
through thc Centre of the Bullet, to 
the Centre of the Earth, but will paſs 
beyond it, and vibrate or {wing ro 
and tro, *till it have paſs'd again and 
again the Line of Direction, for a 
great while, before the Bullet come 
to ſettle 1n it, though, whenever it 
removes out of it, towards either 
hand, it muſt really aſcend or move 
upwards, and ſo go further off 
from the Centre of the Earth, to 
which, *tis pretended, its innate Pro- 
peniity determines 1t to approach, as 
muchand as foon as 1s poſhble. But 
this Initance having been formerly 
touch*d upon, I ſhall now obſerve,to 
the ſame purpoſe, that having taken 
a good Sea-Compals, [ and the Ex- 
periment ſucceeded with a naked, 
yet nicely pois'd, Needic] and fut- 
ter'd 
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fer'd the Magnetick Needle to reſt 
North and South ; if I held the pro- 
per Pole of a good Loadſtone at a 
convenient Diſtance, on the right or 
left hand of the Lilly, this would be 
drawn alide from the North Point 
towards the Eaſt or Welt, as I 
pleas'd ; and then the Loadſtone be- 
ing remoy'd quite away, the Lilly of 
the Needle would indeed return 
Northward , but would not ſtop in 
the Magnetick Meridian, bur pals on 
divers Degrees beyond it,and would 
thence return without ſtopping at 
the Meridian Line: And fo would, 
by its Vibrations , deſcribe many 
Arches ſtill ſhorter and ſhorter, *cill 
at length it came to ſettle on zr , and 
recover that Poſition, which, it Na- 
ture always acted by the molt Com- 
pendious Ways, it ſhould have reſt- 
ed at the firſt time, that by the re- 
moval of the Loaditone it had re- 
gain'd it. But the Truth 1s, thar, at 
leaſt, Inanimate BoJies, acting with- 
out knowleds or deſign of their own, 
cannot (top or moderate their own 
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Action, but muſt neceflarily move as 
they are determin'd by the Catholick 
Laws of Motion, according to which, 
in one Caſe, the Impetzs, that the 
Bullet acquires by falling, is more 
powerful to carry it on beyond the 
Line of Direction, than the Action 
of the Cauſcs of Gravity is to ſtop it, 
alloon as it comes to the neareſt 
place they can give it to the Centre 
of the Earth. And ſomething like 
this happens in Levity, as well as 
Gravity; for if you take an oblong 
and conveniently - ſhap'd pfece of 
light Wood, as Firr or Deal, and, 
having thruſt or ſunk it to the Bot- 
tom of a ſomewhat deep ſtagnant 
Water, give it Liberty to aſcend, it 
will not only regain the Surface of 
the Water, where, by the Laws of 
Gravity, it ought to relt, and did reſt 
before 1t was forc'd down, but it will 
paſs far beyond that Surface, and in 
part as it were ſhoot itſelf up into 
the Incumbent Air, and then fall 
down again, and riſe a ſecond time, 
and perhaps much oftner, and fall 
again, 
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again , before it come to ſettle in its 
due place, in which it 1s 1n an £equilz- 
brium with the Water, that endea- 
vours to preſs it upwards. 

Another of the Sentences that are 
gencrally receiv'd concerning Na- 
ture, is, that She always does what 135 

beſt to be done : Na- 
Natura- ſemper il ryrg {erper quod opti- 
facit quod cft op- | ; 
timum eorum que \ #95997 eſt facit. Bur 
fieri poſſunt. Ariſi. of this it will not be 
wie _ —_— + fate for meto deliver 
Gen. lib.ii, cap.10. My Opinion , "ul 1 
F. 22, have endeavour'd to 

remove the ambigut- 
ty of the Words ; for they caſily ad- 
mit of two differentSenles,fince they 
may ſignifie, that Nature in the 
whole Univerle does always that 
which 1s beſt, tor the conſervation of 
It ih 1ts preſent State; or,that in refe- 
rence to each Body in particular, Va- 
ture does {till whar is beſt, thar ts, 
what moſt conduces to the Preſerva- 
tion and Weltiare of that Body. It 
the fir{t of thele Senſes be pitch'd up- 
on , the Axiom will be leſs liable to 
Exception. 
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Exception. Bur then, I fear, it will 
be difficult to be poſitively made 
out, by ſuch Inſtances as will prove, 
that Nature acts otherwiſe than ne- 
ceſlarily according to Laws Mecha- 
nical ; and theretore, "till I meet 
with ſuch Proofs, 1 ſhall proceed to 
the other Senſe that may be given 
our Axiom, which, though it be the 
molt ulual, yet, I confels, .I cannor 
admit, wirhour it be both explain'd 
and limited. T readily grant , thac 
the All-wiſe Author of Things Cor- 
poreal has ſo fram'd the World, 

that molt things happen in it, as if 
the particular Bodies that compole 
it, were watchful both for their 
Own welfare, and That of the Ulni- 
verſe. But, I think, withall, that 
particular Bodies, at leaſt Thoſe that 
arc Inanimate, aCting without either 
Knowledg or Deſign, their Actions 
do not tend to what 1s beſt for them 
in their private Capacities, any fur- 
ther than will comport with the ge- 
neral Laws of Motion, and the im- 
portant Cuſtoms eſtabliſh*'d among 
Things 
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Things Corporeal : So that to con- 
form to theſe, divers Things are 
done that are neither the Beſt, nor 
{o much as Good, in reference to the 
welfare of particular Bodies. 

Thele Sentiments I am induc'd to 
take up, not only by the more Spe- 
culative Conliderations, that have 
been formerly diſcours'd of and 
theretore ſhall:not here be repeated, 
but by daily Obſervations and obvi- 
ous Experience. 

We lee oftentimes, that Fruit- 
Trees, eſpecially when they grow 
old, will for one Seaſon be 1o over- 
charg'd with Fruit, that ſoon after 
they decay and die ; and even whillt 
they flouriſh ,, the exceſſive Weight 
of the too numerous Fruits does not 
{eldom break oF the Branches they 
grow upon,and thereby both hinders 
the Maturity of the Fruit, and' ha- 
{tens the Death of the Tree : Where- 
as, this fatal Protuſeneſs would have 
been prevented, if a wile Nature, 
harbour'd in the Plant, did, as is pre- 
ſum*d, folicitouſly intend its Wel- 


fare. Wwe 
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We ſce alſo in divers Diſeaſes, and 
in the unſeaſonable and hurtful Cr#- 
ſes's of Feavers, how far, what Men 
call, Nature oftentimes is, from doing 
that, which is beſt for the Sick Man's 
Preſervation. And indeed, (as hath 
been formerly noted on another Oc- 
licaon,) in many Dilcaſes, as Bleed- 
ings., Convulfions, Cholera's , &c. 
a great Part of the Phyſicians Work 
1s, to appcaſle the Fury, and to cor- 
re& the Errors, of Nature, which 
being, as *twere, tranſported with 
a blind and impetuous Paſſion un- 
{ealonably produces thoſe dangerous 
Diſorders in the Body, that, if She 
were wile and watchful of its Wel- 
tare, She would have been as care- 
tul to prevent, as the Phyſicians to 
remedy Them. 

Add to all this, that, if Nature 
be ſo Provident and Watchful for the 
Good of Men and other Animals,and 
of that Part of the World, wherein 
they live ; How comes it to pals, 
that from time to time, She deſtroys 
ſuch Multitudes of Men and Beaſts, 


by 
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by Earthquakes, Peitilences, Famine, 
and other Anomalies ? And, How 
comes ir {o otten to pa{ſs in Teem- 
ing Women, that, perhaps by a 
Fright, or a longing Detire, or the 
bare Siz ghr of any outward Object, 
Nature atſors Herſclf to be ſo dif- 
ordered, and 1s brought ro torger 
Her Plaitick Skill omuch, as,113 ſtead 
oi wel:-torm'd Intants, to produce 
hideous Monſters, and thois otten- 
times ſo miſhapen and iil-contriv'd, 
that not only Themſelves are uni 
ro live one Day, or perhaps one 
Hour, but cannot coine into the 
Wortd - without killing the Mother 
that bare Them. Theſe and ſuch 
other Anomalies, though (asT have 
ciiewhere | ſhewn,) ahey be not re- 
Pugnant to the Catholick Laws of 
the Univerſe, and may be accoun- 
td for in the Doctrine of God's Ge- 
neral Providence ; yet they would 
{zem to be Abcrrations, incongruous 
enough to the [dz the Schools give 
of Nature, as of a Being, that, accor- 


CiNg to the Axiom hitherto con(i- 
der'd, 
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dr'd, aces always that which is beſt. 
But 'ris time that we paſs trom that, 
to the Examen of another, 

Though I-have had occaſion-to 
treat of /acuum 1n the Fitth Section, 
yet I mult allo ſay ſomething about 
ic 1n This, becaulc I there confider'd 

, but as it 15 imploy'd by the Perz- 
Erie and others, to ſhew'the Ne- 
cellity of rhe Principle they call A'a- 
ture, But now lam to treat of it,not 
lo much as an Argument tro be con- 
tuted, as on the ſcore of its belong- 
ing toa (very plauſible ) Axiom to 
be conſider'd ; although T tear, that, 
by reaſon of the Identity of the Sub- 
je&t, (though conſider'd in the Fifth 
Sect. and here, to differing purpoſes) 
| ſhall icarce avoid ſaying : ſomething 
or other , co-incident w ith what has 
been ſaid alreacy. 

V. The Word YVacunt being ambi- 
guous,and us'd m Gittering Senſes, I 
think it requiſite, before I declare my 
Opinion about the generally receiv'd 
Axiom of the Schools, that Natura 
Vacuum horret, (or, as ſome expreſs 

it, 
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it, abhorret «4 Vacao ) to premile the 
chict Acceptions 1n which, I have 
oblerv't, the Term Vacuum to be 
made-uſe of, For 1t has lumetimes 
a Valoar, and {ometimes a Phzloſo- 
phical Or {trict, Signthication. In com- 
mon Speech, To be empty, ulually de- 
notes, not to be dev oul of all Pod 
whatſoever, but of that Body that 
Men {uppole ſhould be in the Thing 
ſpoken ct, or of That which it was 
tram'd or dclizn'd to contain ; as 
when Men fay that a Purle is empty, 
it there be no Mony 1n it 3 or a Elad- 
dcr, when the Air 1s {queez'd out ; 
or a Bartel, when cither 1t has nor 
been yet (11 Jd with Liquor, or has 
had the W me or other Drink drawn 
Out of 1t. be Ward ["airnm ts allo 
taken 11 AA 5 {enik; by Philoto- 
phers that fn-al; ſtrictiy, when they 
mean by it,a 5pace within theWortk!, 
(tor I here medic wOt wich the Ima- 
C1NATry Hjaces of the 2chool-men, be- 
vond tie voy 14S Of the Univerſe, ) 
Where there 1s not contain'd any 
Bouy wn "5697S 20G This DiltinCtion 
being 
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being premis'd, I ſhall inform you, 
that taking the Word Yacuur in the 
{trict Senſe, though many, and, a- 
mong them,ſome of my belt Friends, 
preſs'd me to a Declaration of my 
Senſe about that famous Controver- 
lie, An detur Vacaum, becaule,. they 
were pleas'd to ſuppoſe, I had made 
more Tryals than others had done 
abour 1t, yet I have retus'd to declare 
mylelt, either Pro or Contra, in that 
Diſpute. Since the deciſion of the 
Queſtion ſeems to depend upon the 
{taring of the true Notion of a Body, 
whole Eſſence the Carteſians a flirm, 
and moſt other Philoſophers de ny,to 
conli{t only 1n Extenſion, according 
© the three Dimenſions, Length, 
Breadrh, and Depch or Thicknels : 
Ford it Mr. Des Cartes's Notion be 
admitted, *cwill be irrational to ad- 
mit a Vacuum, lince any Space,that 1s 
pretended to be empty, muſt be ac- 
knowledg'd to have the three Dt- 
menſions, and coalequently all that 
1s neceſſary to Elentiate a Body. 
And all the Exp2rim2ats,that can be 
U 2 made 
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made with Quickſilver, or the Ma- 
china Boyltana ( as they call it,) or 
other Ini{truments contriv'd for the 
like Uſes, will be eluded by the Car- 
teſtans, who will ſay, that the ſpace 
deſerted by the Mercury, or the Air, 
is not empty, fince it has Length, 
Breadth, and Depth, but is 61Pd by 
their Materia Subtils, that 1s fine 
enough to ger freely 1n and out of 
the Pores of the Glailes, as the Efiu- 
via of the Loaditone can do. But 
though, for theſe and other Reaſons, 
I (till forbear (as I lately ſaid I have 
tormerly done, to declare either 
way in the Controverlie about Vacu- 
#7, yet I ſhall not ſtick to acknow- 
| Tedg, that I do nor acquieſce in the 
Axiom of the Schools, that Nature 
abhors a Vacuum. ' 

For, Firſt, I conſider, that the 
chief, if not the only, Reaſon, that 
moves the Generality of Philoſophers 
to believe, that Nature abhors a Va- 
crum, 15S, that in ſome Caſes, as the 
Aicenſion of Water 1n Sucking- 


Pumps,&c. they obſcrve, that there 
is 
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is an unuſual endeavour,and perhaps 
a forcible Motion in W ater and other 
Bodies, to oppole a Vacuum. But I, 
that ſee nothing to be manifeſt here, 
ſave that ſome Bodies, not devoid of 
Wetght, have a Motion upwards, or 
otherwiſe differing from their uſual 
Motions, (as in Determination, 
Swiftneſs, &c.) am not apt, without 
abſolute neceſſity, to aſcribe to In- 
animate and Senſeleſs Bodies, ſuch as 
Water, Air, &c. the Appetites and 
Hatreds that belong to Rational, or 
or leaſt to Senlitive, Beings ; and 
therefore,think it a ſufficient Reaſon, 
to dechne imploying ſuch improper 
Caules,if without them, the Motions, 
wont to be aſcrib'd to Them, can be 
accounted for. 

2. It the Carteſian Notion of the 
Eſſence of a Body be admitted by us, 
as *tis by many Modern Philoſophers 
and Mathematicians, it can ſcarce be 
deny*d,but that Narwre does not pro- 
duce theſe oftentimes Great, and oft- 
ner Irregular, Etforts to hinder a YVa- 
cuum ; {1nce,it being impoſſible there 
U 3 ſhould 
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ſhould be any, *twere a fond thing to 
ſuppoſe that Nature, who 15 repre- 
ſented to us as a molt wiſe Agent, 
{hould beſtir Herſelf, and do Extra- 
vagantFeats,to prevent an impollible 
Milchiet. 

It the Atomical Hypotheſis be 
admitted, it mult be granted, not 
only that Nature docs not abhor al/a- 
cuum, but that a great Part of the 
Things She does require it , (ince 
they are brought to paſs by Local 
Motion ; and yet there are very ma- 
ny Caſes, wherein ,according to theſe 
Philoſophers, the neceilary Motions 
of Bodies cannot be perform'd , 
unleſs the Corpuſcles, that lie in 
their way, have little empty Spaces 
to retire, or be impel”Pd into, when 
the Body, that puſhes them, endea- 
vours to diſplace them. So that the 
Effatum, That Nature abhoys a V acu- 
4m, agrees with neither of the two 
great Sects of the Modern Philoſo- 
phers. 

But, without inſiſting on the Au- 
chority ot either of them, I contider, 
that, 


_— 
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that, for ought appears by the Phe- 
nOMena imploy'd ro demonl{trate NVa- 
ture's abhorreney of a Vacunm,it may 
be rational enough to think, either 
that Nature does not ablior a Yack- 
4m, even when She ſeems ſolicitous 
to hincer It ; or, that She has but a 
very moderate Hatrc:| of It, in that 
Senſe wherein the Vulgar Philoſo- 
phers take the Word /acunm. 

For 1t we conlider, that, in almoſt 
all vilible Bodies here below, and 
even in the Atmoſpherical Air Itſelf, 
there 15 more or leſs of Gravity, or 
Tendency towards the Centre of our 
terraqueous Globe, we may per- 
ceive, that there 15 no need that Na 
ture ſhould diſquiet Herſelf, and act 
irregularly, to hinder a FLacumn : 
Since, without Her abhorrence of Ir, 
It may be prevented or repleni{td, 
by Her aftecting to place all heavy 
Bodies as near the Centre of the 
Earth, as heavier than they will per- 
mit. Andeven without any Deſign 
of Hers, not to ſay without Her Ex- 
iſtence, a Vacuity will be as much 
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oppos'd, as we really find it to be, 
by the Gravity of molt, if not of all, 
Bodies here below, and the Conflux- 
ib:lity of Liquors, and other Fluids. 
For, by vertue of their Gravity, and 
tie Minutcneſs of their Parts, they 
will be determin'd to iniinuate them- 
ſclves into and fll.all the Spaces, 
that they do not find already pol- 
ſels'd by other Podies, either more 
ponderous in Specze than themſelves, 
or,by reaſon of their firmneſs of Stru- 
cture,capable of reſiſting or hindring 
their Deſcent. Agreeably to which 
Notion we may obſerve, that, where 
there is no danger of a Yacuum , Bo- 
dies may move, as they' do, when 
they are laid to endeavour its Preven- 
tion. As, if you would thruſt your 
Fift deep into a Pall tull of Sand, and 
afterwards draw 1t out again ; there 
will zecd nothing but the Gravity of 
the Sand to make it fill up the grea- 
telt Part of the ſpace deſerted by 
your Fiſt, Andif the Pail be reple- 
niſh'd, inttead of Sand, with an Ap- 
gregate of Corpulcles more a” 
an 
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and Ghib than the Grains of Sand , 
as for Inſtance, with Quickſilver or 
with Water, then the Space, deſerted 
by your Hand, will be, at leaſt as to 
Senſe, compleatly filPd up by the 
Corpuſcles of the Liquor, which, by 
their Gravity, Minuteneſs, and the 
Fluidity of the Body, they compole, 
are determin'd to repleniſh the Space 
deſerted by the Hand , that was 
plung'd into either of thoſe Liquors. 
And I elſewhere ſhew, that, it you 
take a Pipe of Glaſs, whoſe Cavity is 
too narrow to let Water and Quick- 
{1lver paſs by one another in It; it, I 
lay, you take ſuch a Pipe,and having 
(by the help of Suction, ) lodg'd a 
{mall Cylinder of Mercury of about 
halt an Inch long 1n the lower Part 
of It, you carefully ſtop the upper 
Oriftice with the Pulp of your Fin- 
ger, the Quick-ſilver will remain 
luſpended in the Pipe. And, if 
then you thruſt the Quick-filver di- 
rectly downwards into a ſomewhat 
deep Glaſs, or other Veſlel, full of 
Water, till the Quick-filver be de- 

preſs'd 
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preſs'd about a Foot or more beneath 
the Surface of the Water ; if then 
you take off your Finger from the 
Orifice of the Pipe which it ſtopt 
before, you ſhall immediately fce 
the Quick-lilver aſcend {wittly five 
or {1x Inches, and remain ſuſpended 
at this new Station. Which Expe- 
riment ſeems -maniteltly to prove, 
what I did long ago cevile and do 
now alledge it for : Since here we 
have a ſudden Aſcent of ſo heavy a 
Body as 15 Quick-filver, and a Sul- 
a. of Ic in the Glaſs, not pro- 
duc'd to prevent or fill a Vacuum, tor 
the Pipe was open at both Ends, the 
Phenomena being but genuine Con- 
ſequences of the Laws of the quilt 
brium of Liquors, as I ellewhere 
clearly and particularly declare. 
When I conliier, how great a 
Power the School-Pinlolouphers al- 
cribe to Nature, I am the leſs 1n- 
clin'\| to ciunk, that Her abliorrence 
of 2. Vacuum 13 lo great, as they be- 
liev'd. For I have ſhewn in the 
Fifth Section, rhat Her averſion 
from 
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from It , and Her watchfulneſs a- 
gainſt Ir, are not ſo great, but that, 
in the ſenſe of the Peripateticks, She 
can quietly enough admit it in ſome 
Caſes, where, with a very {mall En- 
deavour, She might prevent or re- 
pleniſh It, as I have particularly 
maniteſted in the fore-cited Section. 
I juit now mention'd a Vacuum ir 
the Senſe of the Peripateticks, becauſe 
when the Torricell;ian Experiment is 
made, thourh it cannot, perhaps, be 
cogently prov'd, either againſt the 
Carteſians, or ſome other Plenifts , 
that, in the upper Part of the Tube, 
deſerted by the Quick-Silver, there 
is a Vacuum 1n the ſtrict Philoſophi- 
cal Sznſe of the Word ; yer, as the 
Peripateticks declare their Senſe, by 
divers of their Reaſonings againſt a 
Vacuum, mention'd in that Section, 
"twill to a heedful Peruſer appear 
very hard for them to ſhew, that 
there 1s not One in that Tube. And, 
as by the School-mens Way of Ar- 
guing Nature's hatred of a Vacuum, 
/rom the Suſpenſion of Water o_ 0- 
fer 
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ther Liquors in Tubes and Conical 
Watring-Pots, it appears, that they 
thought that any Space here below, 
deſerted by a vilible Body, not ſuc- 
ceeded by another Viſible Body, or 
at leaſt by common Air, may be re- 
pou: Empty. $0, by the Space de- 
erted by the Quick-ſilver at the top 
of the Pipe of a Baroſcope Thirty 
One Inches long, One may be Invi- 
ted to doubt, Whether a Vacuum 
ought to be thought ſo formidable a 
Thing to Nature, as they imagine 
She does, and ought to, think It ? 
For what Miſchief do we ſee inſue 
to the Univerſe upon the producing 
or continuance of ſuch a Facuum , 
though the deſerted Space were ma- 
ny time greater than an Inch, and 
continued many Years, as has dt- 
vers times happen'd in the taller fort 
of Mercurial Baroſcopes'? And thoſe 
Peripateticks that tell us, that , if 
there were a Vacuum, the Influences 
of the CoWleſtial Boltes, that are ab- 
ſolutely nece{lary to the Preferva- 
tion of Sublunary Ones, would be 
Inter- 
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Intercepted, fince Motion cannot be 
made in FYacwo, would do well to 
prove, not ſuppoſe, ſuch a Neceſlity ; 
and alſo to conſider, that in our 
Caſe the top of the Quick-lilver, to 
which the Yacaum reaches, does u. 
ſually appear Protuberant ; which 
ſhews, that the Beams of Light 
(which they think of great Affinity 
to Influences, 1f not the Vehicle, ) 
are able to traverſe that /, acuumn, be- 
ing in ſpight of Ir reflected from the 
Mercury to the Beholder's Eye. And 
in {uch a Vacuum, as to common Air, 
I have try'd that a Load-ſtone will 
emit his Eflxvia and move Iron or 
Steel plac'd in It. In ſhort, it is not 
Evident, that here below Nature ſo 
much ſtrains Herſelf to hinder or 
fill up a Vacuum, as to manifeſt an 
Abhorrence of It. And, without 
much peculiar Solicitude, a Vacuum, 
at leaſt a Philoſophical One, is as 
much provided againſt, as the Wel- 
fare of the Univerſe requires, by 
Gravity and_Confluxibilty of the 
Liquors agd other Bodies , that 
are 
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are placed here below. And as 
for thoſe that tell us, that Nature 
abhors and prevents a Vacuum, as 
well in !1e Upper Part of the World 
as the Lower, I think we need not 
trouble ourſelves ro anſwer the Alle- 
gation tillthey have prov'd It. Which 
I tiink will be very hard torThem to 
do; not tro m=ntion, that a Carteſian 
may tell Them, that "twere as need- 
lcſs tor ature to oppole a Vacuum 
in Heaven as in Earth, ſince the 
Production of It 15 every where 
alike Imoohible. 

VI. I come now tothe celebrated 
Saying, that Natura eff Morborum 
Medicatrix , taken 
trom Hippacrat. who mippcrar. Epidem. 
expreſſes it in the plu- Lid. 6 Ye 5+ 8 1 
ral, yvodv Qu: tn6Gt, 

And becaule this Axiom 1s generally 
Receiv'd among Phylicians and Phi- 
lo{ophers, and leems to be one of the 
principal Things, that has made 
them introduce ſuch a Being as they 
c>!! Nature, Ithink it may be Time 
well employ'd, to conſider ſome- 
what 
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what attentively, in what Senſe, and 
how far, this famous Sentence, may, 
or ſhould not, be admitted. 

Firſt then, I conceive it may be 
taken in a Negative Senſe, ſo as to 
import, that Diſcales cannot be 
cur'd 1n ſuch Perſons, in whom 
the Aggregate of the Vital Powers 
or Faculties of the Body 1s fo far 
weaken'd or deprav'd, as to be ut- 
terly unable to perform the FunCti- 
ons neceſlary to Life, or at leaſt to 
actuate and aſſiſt the Remedies-em- 
ploy*d by the Phylitian to preſerve 
or recover the Patient. This I take 
to be the Meaning of ſuch uſual Phra- 
ſes, as, that Phyſick comes too late, 
and, that Nature 7s quite ſpent. And 
in this Senle I readily acknowledge 
the Axiom to be true, For, where 
the Engine has ſome neceſlary Parts, 

hether Fluid or Solid, ſo far de- 
prav'd or weakn'd, as to render it 
altogether unable to co.operate with 
the Medicine, it cannot be rationally 
expected, that the Adminiſtration 
of that Medicine ſhould be etfeCtual. 
But 
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But in this, I preſume, there 1s no 
Difficulty worthy to detain us. I 
proceed theretore to the politive 
Senſe, whereof our Axiom 1s capa- 
ble, and wherein it 15 the moſt uſu- 
ally imploy'd. For Men are wont 
ro believe, that there reſides, 1n the 
Body of a ſick Perſon, a certain Pro- 
vident or Watchtul Being , that 
{till induſtriouſly employs itlelf, 
by its own Endeavours, as well 
as by any occaſional Afſiſtence 
that may be afforded it by the Phy- 
litian, to reQtihe whatever 1s amils, 
and reſtore the diſtemper'd Body to 
its Priſtine ſtate of Health. What 
I think of this DoCtrine, I ſhall leave 
you to gather from the tollowing 
Diſcourſe. . 

I conceive then in the firſt Place, 
that the Wiſe and Beneficent Ma- 
ker of the World and of Man, inte; 
Jing that Men ſhould, for the —_ 
part, live a conliderable number of 
Years, in a Condition to act their 
Parts on the Mundane Stage ; He 


was pleas'd to frame thoſe Living 
Automata 
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Automata, Human Bodies, that, with 
the ordinary ſuccours of Reaſon, 
making uſe of their exquiſite Stru- 
&ture titted tor Durableneſs, and of 
the friendly, though undeſign'dy Al- 
liſtence of the various Bodies among 
which they are plac'd, they may 
in many Caſes recover a State of 
Health, it they chance to be put 
out of it by lefler Accidents than 
thoſe, that God, 1n compliance with 
the great Ends of his General Pro- 
vidence, did not think fit to ſecure 
them from, or enable them to ſur- 
mount. Many things therefore, that 
are commonly aſcrib'd tro Nature, I 
think, may be better aſcrib'd to the 
Mechaniſms of the Macrocoſm and 
Microcoſm, I mean, of the Univerſe 
and the Human Body. And, ro 1l- 
luſtrate a little my Meaning by a 
groſs Example or two, I deſire you 
will con{1der with me a Sea-compals, 
wherein the excited Magnetick Nee- 
dle, and the Box that holds It, are 
duly pois'd by Means of a competgnt 
number of oppoſite Pivats : For 

X though, 
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though, if you give this Inſtrument 
a ſomewhat rude Shake, you will 
make the Box totter, and encline 
this way and that way, and at the 
{ame time drive the Points of the 
Magnetick Needle many Degrees to 
the Eaſt, or to the Welt ; yet, the 
Conſtruction of the Inſtrument and 
the Magnetiſm ot one main Part of 
It, are \uch, that, if the Force, that 
firſt put it into a diſorderly Motion, 
ceale from aQting on Ir, the Box will, 
after ſome Reciprocations, return to 
its Horizontal Situation ; and the 
Needle, that was forc'd to deviate, 
wall, after a few irregular Motions 
to rhis and to that ſide of the Magne- 
tical Meridian, ſettle itſelf again in a 
Poſition, wherein the Flower-de-Luce 
ſtedfaſtly regards the North. And 
yet this recovery to its former State 
1s effected in a factitious Body, by 
the bare Mechaniſm of the Inſtru- 
ment itſelf, and of the Earth, and 
other Bodies, within whoſe Sphere 
of Activity it is plac'd. But, becaule 
Many have not {een a Mariner's Com- 

pals, 
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ſpas, I will add a kefs appoſite but 
more obvious and tamiliar Example : 
For, if when an empry Ballance is du- 
ly counterpois'd, you ſhall, by your 
Breath or Hand, depreſs one of the 
Scales, and thereby, for the time, 
deſtroy the Aiquilibrium ; yet, when 
the Force is once remov'd, the de- 
preſs'd Ballance will preſently aſ- 
cend,and the Oppoſite will deſcend ; 
and, after a few Motions up and 
down, they will both of them, of 
their own accord, ſettle again in an 
exaCt Aquilibrium, without the help 
of an Provident Internal Prin- 
ciple,J ature: The abſence of 
whoſe'Agency may be confirm'd by 
This, that the depreſsd Scale does 
not at firſt ſtop at the Horizontal 
Line, beneath which it was firſt de- 
preſs*d,(as it ought to do, it it were 
rais'd by an Intelligent Being, ) but 
riſes far above It. It it be here ob- 
jected, that theſe Examples are 
drawn from FaCQtitious, not from 
merely Phyſical, Bodies ; I ſhall re- 
tura this brief Anſwer, and deſire 
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that it be apply'd not only to the 


Two freſhly mention'd Examples, 
but to All ot the like Kind, that may 
be met with 1n this whole Treatiſe. 
I ſay then, in ſhort, that divers of 
the | Handy we are ſpeaking of, 
are intended but tor Illuſtrations ; 
and thatOthers may be uleful Inſtan- 
ces, it they ſhould be no more than 
Analogous Ones : Since Examples, 
drawn trom Artificial Bodies and 
Things, may have both the Advyan- 
tage of being more clearly conceiv'd 
by ordinary Underftandings , and 
That of being leſs obnogyla to be 
queſtion'd 1n rhat 
which the Compariſon 
pondence conliltts. And I the leſs 
Ervpid eo employ ſuch Examples, 
becauic Ariſtotle himlelt and ſome 
of his more learned Followers make 
uſe of divers Compariſons drawn 
from the Figures and other Acct- 
dents of Artificial Things, to give 
an account of Pi1y{ical Subjects, and 
even of the Generation, Corruption 
an.! Forms of Natural Bodies. This 


Adver- 
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Advertiſement premis'd, I perſue 
this Diſcourſe, it interrupted, by ad- 
ding, Thus in a human Body, the 
Caules that -diforder it are often- 
times but Tranſient, whereas the 
Structure of the Body itſelf and the 
Cauſes that conduce to the Prelerva- 
tion of that Structure, are more {ta- 
ble and durable, an:1 on that account 
may enable the Engine to out-laſt 
many Things, that are Hoſtile to It. 
This may be fomewhat illuſtrated, 
by conlidering, that Sleep, though 
it be not properly a Diſeaſe, cally 
becomes One, when it frequently 
tranſgreſſeth its due Bounds ; and 
even whilſt it keeps within them, 
it does, for the time it laſts, hinder 
the exerciſe of many Functions of the 
Body, more than ſeveral Diſeaſes 
do; and yet, according to the com- 
mon courſe of Things, the Matter 
that lock'r up the Senles being ſpent, 
the Man of himſelt recovers that ſen- 
ſible: and active State, on whoſe 
ſcore he is ſaid ro be awate. But to 
come ſomewhat cloſer to the Point ; 
We lee, that many Perſons, who 
X 3 get 
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get a Preter.natural Thirſt with 
over-much Drinking, get rid of it 
again in a few days by torbearing 
ſuch Exceiles ; and many, that by 
too plentitul Meals are brought to a 
want of Appetite, Recover, as it 
were, of courſe, by a ſpare Di- 
et, in a few days; the renewed 
Ferment, or Menſtruum of the Sto- 
mach, being able in that time to 
concoct by little and little, or expell 
the indigeſted Aliments or peccant 
Humours that ottended the Stomach, 
and caus'd the want of Appetite. 
And here I delire to have it taken 
Notice of, as a thing thar may be 
conſiderable to our preſent Purpoſe, 
that I look not on a Human Body,as 
on a Watch or a Hand-mill, z. e. as 
a Machine made up only of Solid, or 
at leaſt Conſiſtent, Parts ; butas an 
Hydraulical, or rather Hydraulo- 
pneumatical Engine, that conſiſts 
not only of Solid and Stable Parts, but 
of Fuids, and thoſe in Organical Mo- 
tion. And not only fo, but I conſider, 
that theſe Fluids, the Liquors and 
Spirits, are 1n a living Man ſo conſti- 
tuted, 
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tuted, that in certain Circumſtances 
the Liquors are diſpos'd to be put in- 
to a Fermentation or Commotion, 
whereby either ſome Depuration of 
Themſelves, or ſome Diſcharge of 
hurtful Matter by Excretion, or both, 
are produc'd, ſo as, for the moſt 
part, to conduce to the Recovery or 
Welfare of the Body. 

And, that even Conliftent Parts 
may be ſo fram'd, and ſo conneCted 
with other Parts, as to att, as it 
were, pro re nata, varying their Mo- 
tions, as differing Circumſtances 
make it convenient they ſhould be 
varied, I purpoſely ſhew in another 
Paper. To this I might altogether 
refer you ; bur, in regard the Thing 
is a Paradox, and lays a Foundation 
for Another not Interior to itſelf, I 
ſhall here borrow thence one Inſtance, 
not mencion'd that I know of by 
Others to this purpole , that may 
both declare my Meaning, and con- 
hrm the Thing itſelt: I conſider then, 
that what is call'd the Pupz/ or Apple 
of the Eye, is ngt (as *tis known, ) 

X « a 
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a ſubſtantial Part of the Organ, bur 
only a round Hole or Window made 
In the Uvea, at which the Modify'd 
Beams of Light enter, to tall upon 
the Chryſtallne Humour,and thence 
be refracted to the bottom of the 
Eye, or ſeat of Vilion, to make 
there an Impreſſion, that is uſually a 
kind of Picture (tor *tis not always 
a neat One, )) of the Object. Now 
the Wiſe and All-foreſeeing Author 
of ſhings has fo admirably contriv'd 
this Inſtrument of Sight, that, as it 
happens to be employ'd in differing 
Lights, fo the Bigneſs or Area of 
the Pupil varies. For when the 
Light 1s vivid, and would be too 
gteat if all the Beams were let in, 
that might enter at an Aperture as 
large as the uſual, the Curtain 1s 
every way drawn towards the 
Middle, and thereby the round Win- 
dow made Narrower, And, on 
the other ſide, when the Light 1s 
but faint, and the Object but dimly 
Illuſtrated, there being more Light 
requilite to make a ſufficient Imprel- 

ſton 
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ſion at the bottom of the Eye,. the 
Curtain 1s every way drawn open,to 
let in more Light: And when the 
Eye is well conttituted, this 1s regu- 
larly done, according as the Organ 
has need of more or leſs Light. Of 
this, ſome late Maſters of Opticks 
have well Treated,and I have ſpoken 
about it more tully in another place, 
And the truth of the Obſervation 
you may ealily find,it you look upon 
the Eyes of a Boy or a Girl, ( for in 

oung Perſons the change is the molt 
notable) when the Eyes are turn'd 
from looking on dark Objects to: 
wards bright or more 1lluminated 
Ones. And I have found the Varia- 
tion/ yet more conſpicuous in the 
Eyes of a young Cat, as I elſewhere 
particularly relate, So that, 1eter- 
ring you to the Writings already 
pointed at, I ſhall only add in this 
place, that theſe various Motions in 
theEye are produc'd by mere Mecha- 
niſm, without the DireCtion, or fo 
much as Knowledg or Perception, of 


the Rational Soul. And, upon the 
like 
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like Account it 1s, that other Moti- 
ons, in ſeveral Parts belonging to 
the Eye, are produc'd, as *twere 
{pontaneoully, as occaſion requires, 
And fo, as to the Fluid Parts of the 
Body, we find, that, according to the 
| Inftirution of the Author of Things, 
when healthy Women are of a fit 
Age, there is a Monthly Fermentati- 
on or Commotion made 1n the Blood, 
which uſually produces a kind of Se- 
paration, and then an Excretion, ad- 
vantagious to the Body. | 
And, that you may the better 
make out what I meant by the Dil- 
poſition, or Tendency, of the Parts, 
to return to their former Conſtirutt- 
on, I ſhall deſire you to conſider, 
with me, a thin and narrow Plate of 
good Steel, or refined Silver ; for, it 
oneEnd of it be forcibly drawn aſide, 
the changed Texture of the Parts be- 
comes ſuch, or the Congruity and 
Incongruity of the Pores, in refe- 
rence to the ambiznt Arher, that en- 
deavours to permeate them, 1s made 
ſuch, that, as ſoon as the Force that 
bent 
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bent it is remov'd, the Plate does, as 
it were, ſpontaneouſly return to its 
former Poſition, And yet here is no 
internal watchful Principle, that is 
{olicitous to'make thisReſtitution, for 
otherwiſe it is indifferent to the Plate 
what Figure it ſettle in; tor, if the 
Springy Body ſtand long Bent, then, 
as if Nature forgot her Office, or 
were unable to execute it, though 
the Force that held the Spring bent 
be remov*d, it will not endeavour to 
regain its former ſtreightneſs : And, 
[ have tryed, 1n a Silver Plate, that, 
if you only heat it red-hot, and let it 
cool, if you pur it into a crooked Po- 
ſture, it will retain 1t; but barely 
with two or three ſtroaks of a Ham- 
mer ,, which can only make an 1invi- 
ſible change of Texture, the Plate 
will acquire a manifeſt and conſide- 
rable Springyneſs, which you may 
again deprive it of, by ſufficiently 
heating 1t in the Fire, without ſo 
much as melting it. 

But, to return to the Diſcourſe, for- 


merly begun,about Diſtempers wont 
to 
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to be harmleſs by being Tranſient, 
we may obſerve, that the third or 
fourth day.a«iter Women are brought 
to Bed, there 15 commonly a kind of 
Feaver produc'd, upon the plentiful 
_ Teſort of the Milk to the Breaſts ; for 
which cauſe, this Diſtemper ts, by 
many,call*d the Feaver of Milk. And 
this 1s wont,: 1n a {ſhort time, to paſs 
away of itſelt, as depending upon 
Caules far leſs durable, than the 
Oeconomy of the Womans Body. 
And, if it be objeQed, rhat theſe are 
not Diſeaſes, becauſe they happen ac- 
cording to the Inſtituted Courſe of 
Nature ; 1 will not now diſpute the 
validity of the Conſequence, though 
I coald repreſent, that the Labour of 
Teeming Woemen,and the breeding 
of Teeth in Cluldren, happen as 
much according to the Inſtitution of 
Nature, and yet are uſually very 
painful, an1 oftentimes dangerous : 
But I will rather an{wer, that, 1t the 
troubleſome Accidents, I have. al- 
l:zdg*l, cannot ſerve to prove, they 
may at leaſt ro illaſtrate, what I aim 

at 
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at. And I ſhall proceed to take no- 

tice of a Diſtemper, that Phyſicians 

generally reckon among Diſeaſes, I 

mean, the flowing of Blood at the 

Hemorrhoidal Vezns : For, though of- 

tentimes this Flux of Blood is exceſ- 

ſive, and ſo becomes very dangerous, 

and theretore muſt be check'd by the 
Phyſician, (which 1s no great Argu- 
ment, that a Being, wiſe and watch- 
ful, manages this Evacuation,) yet 
frequently, if not for the moſt part, 
the Conſtitution of the Body 1s ſuch, 
that the luperfluous or vitiated 
Blood goes oft, before it has been 
able to do any conſiderable miſchief, 
or perhaps any at all, to the Body. 
And ſo we lee, that many Coughs, 
and Hoarſenefles, and Coryzas are 
ſaid to be cur'd, that 1s, do ceale to 
trouble Men, though no Medicine be 
us'd againſt them, the Structure of 
the Body being durable enongh to 
out-laſt the Peccant Matters, or the 
Operation of thoſe other Cauſes, 
that pro-duce thele Diftempers. 


It 
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It is a known thing, that moſt 
Perſons, the firſt time they go to Sea, 
eſpecially if the Weather be any 
thing Stormy, are, by the unwonted 
Agitations, which thole of the Ship 
roduce in them, ( aſſiſted perhaps , 

y the Sea-Air, and Smells of the 
Ship) caſt into that Diſeaſe, thart, 
from the Caule of it, 1s call*d the 
Sea-ſickneſs, which is ſometimes dan: 
rome, and always very trouble- 
ome, uſually cauſing a loſs of Appe- 
tite, and almoſt continual Faintneſs,a 
pain in theHead,and almoſt conſtant 
Nauſeouſneſs,; accompany'd with 
frequent, and oftentimes violent, 
Vomitings ; which Symptoms make 
many complain, that, for the time, 
they never felt ſo troubleſome a Sick- 
neſs; and yet uſually, after not ma- 
ny days, this Diltemper, by degrees, 
1s maiter'd by the Powers of the Bo- 
dy, tending ſtill to perſevere in their 
orderly and friendly Courſe, and 
ſuppreſſing the adventitious Motions 
that oppoſe it, and the ſick Perſon 
recovers without other help. "_ 
O, 
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ſo, though Perſons unaccuſtom'd to 
the Sea, whether they be lick or no, 
are, by the inconvenient Motions of 
the Ship, uſually brought to a kind 
of habitual Giddineſs, which diſpo- 
{es them to reel and falter,when they 
walk upon firm ground: Tet, when 
they come a Shore, they are wont 
in no long time to be treed from this 
uneaſie Giddineſs, without the help 
of any Medicine : The uſual and re- 
gular Motions of the Parts of the Bo- 
dy obliterating by degrees in a few 
days (TIus'd to be free from it with- 
in ſome hours,) that adventitious 
non that caus'd the Diſcom- 
poſure.To the ſame purpoſe, we may 
take notice of that which happens 
to many Perſons, who riding back- 
wards in a Coach are not only much 
diſtemper'd in their Heads, but are 
made very fick in their Stomachs, 
and forced to Vomit, as violently 
and frequently, as if they had taken 
an Emetick : And yet all this Diſor- 
der is wont quickly to ceaſe, when 
the Patient leaves the Coach, with- 

| Out 
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out the continuance of whoſe Moti- 
on, (that continues a prepoſterous 
One in ſome Parts of the Patient )the 
Diſtemper will quickly yield to the 
more ordinary and regulkr Motions 
of the Blood, and other Fluids of the 
Body. So, when 1n a Coach, or 
elſewhere, a Man#happens to be 
brought to Faintnelſs, or caſt into a 
Swoon, by the cloleneſs of the Place, 
or the over-charging of the Air with 
the fuliginous Recks of Mens Bodies ; 
tho? the Diſeaſe be formidable, yet, if 
the Paticat be ſcalonably brought 1n- 
to the free Air, the triendly Operation 
of That External Boy, aſſiſting the 
uſual Endeavours orTendency of the 
Parts of the Patients Body to main- 
tain his Lite and Heath, 1s wont 
quickly to re{core him to the State 
he was in, before this ſudden Sick- 
neſs invaded him. Divers things, 
that happen in ſome Diſeaſes,may be 
oFolly illuſtrated, by ſuppoling , 
that into a Vial of fair Water ſome 
Mud be put, and then the Vial be 


well ſhaken, for the Water will be 
| troubled 
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troubled and dirty, and will loſe its 
Tranſparency, upon a double Ac- 
count ; that of the Mud, whoſe opa- 
cous Particles arc confounded with 
It ; and that of the newly generated 
Bubbles, that ſwim at the top of it ; 
and yet to claritie this Water, and 
and make it recover its former Lim- 
pidneſs, there needs no particular 
Care or Delign of Nature, but accor- 
ding to the common Courſe of 
Things, atter ſome time the Bubbles 
will break and vaniſh at the top, and 
the earthy Particles, that compoſe 
the Mud, will, by their Gravity,ſub- 
ſide to the bottom, and ſettle there, 
and ſo the Water will become clear 
again, Thus allo M#ff, which is the 
lately expreſs'd Juice of Grapes, will 
for a good while continue a troubled 
Liquor ; but though there be no Sub- 
{tantial Form to guide rhe Motions 
of this factitious Body, yet, accor- 
ding to the Courſe of Things, a Fer- 
mentation 1s excited, and ſome Cor- 
pulcles are driven away, in the Form 
of Exhalations or Vapours, others 

are 
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are thrown againſt the ſides of the 
Cask, and harden'd there into Tar- 
tar, and others again ſubſide to the 
bottom, and ſettle there in the Form 
of Lees; and by this means leave 
the Liquor clear, and, as to Senſe, 
uniform. And why may not ſome 
Depurations and Profgriptions of 
Heterogeneous Parts be made in the 
Blood , as well as they are uſually in 
Muſt, without any peculiar and oli. 
citous Direction of Narure. 

There 1s indeed one Thing, to 
which the Sentence of Vature*s being , 
the Curer of Diſeaſes may be very 
{peciouſly apply*d, and that is the 
healing of Cuts and Wounds, which, 
if they be but in the Fleſh, may ot- 
tentimes be cured without Plaiſters, 
Salves , or other Medicines ; but, 
not to mention Hxmorrhagies and 
{ome other Symptoms, wherein the 
Chriurgeon 1s fain to curb or re 
medy the Exorbitancies of ature ; 
this Healing of the Solutio continu 
{cems to be but an Effe&t or Conle- 


quent of that Fabrick of the Body, 
on 
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on which Nutrition depends. For 
the Alimental Juice, being, by the 
Circulation of the Blood and Chile, 
carried to all Parts of the Body to be 
nouri{}'d, it it meets any where, 
cither with preternatural Concreti- 
ons, or with a Gap made by a Cut or 
Wound , its Particles do there con- 
crete into a kind of Baltard-ileſh, or 
ſome ſuch other Body, which that 
Juice, in the Place and other Cir- 
cumſitances *tis in, 1s fitted ro conſti- 
tute. . Thus we ſee, that not only 
Wens and Scrophulous Tumors are 
nouriſh'd in the Body, but miſ-ſha- 
pen Mola's do by Nutriment grow in 
the Womb, as well as Embryo's feed 
there. And, to come cloſer to the 
preſent Argument, we ſce, that, in 
Wounds, Proud-Fleſh, and perhaps 
Fungus's, are as well produc'd and 
entertain'd by the Aliment brought 
to the wounded Part, as the true and 
genuine Fleſh ; {o that either Nature 
leems much miſtaken, it She deligns 
the Production and Maintenance of 
ſuch ſuperfluous and inconvenient 
TY Bodies, 
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Bodies ; or the Chirurgeon is much 
ro blame, who 1s indultrious to de- 
{troy them , though oftentimes he 
cannot do it, without uling painful 
Corrolives. But,tor ought appears, 
Nature 1s not ſo ſhy and reſerv*d in 
Her Bounty, but that She ſends Nou- 
riſhment, to repair 4s well Things 
that do not belong to the Body, as 
genuine Parts of It, as to reſtore 
Fleſh to wounded Parts, as may ap- 
pear by Warts and Corns,that grow 
again after they are skilfully cur. 
And, I remember, I have ſeen a Wo- 
man, in whoſe Forehead Vatare was 
careful to nouriſh a Horn , about an 
Inch and more in length, whioh I ful- 
ly examin'd, whilſt it was yet grow- 
ing upon Her Head, to avoid being 
1mpos'd upon. 

But, belides the Diſeaſes hitherto 
diſcours'd, there are many Others, 
as well Acute as Chronical, whereln, 
*tis contels?d, that Natrre alone does 
not work the Cure , ſo that as to 
rhele, (which are more numerous, 
than the former)I may well pretend, 

that 
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that the Aphoriſm, that makes Na- 
ture the Carer of Diſeaſes, 1s not true, 
otherwiſe than in a limited Senſe. 
Bur, becauſe I know *tis pretended, 
that even in theſe Diſeaſes Natnre is 
the principal Agent, by whoſe Dire- 
ction the Phyſician acts in ſubſer- 
viency to her Deſigns ; and Phylict- 
ans themſelves (whether out of Mo- 
deſty or Inadvertence, I now enquire 
not, ) are wont to acknowledsg, that 
they are but Nature's Miniſters , I 
think it neceſlary to conlider briefly, 
what Senſe is fit, according to our 
Dottrine, to be given to theſe Aﬀer- 
tions, to make them receivable by 
us. 

But, to make way for what we 
are to ſay on this Occaſion, it may 
be fit to obſerve, that one great 
Cauſe of the common Miſtakes about 
this Matter, 1s, as hath been partly 
intimated already, That the Body 
of a Man is look'd upon, rather as a 
Syſtem of Parts, whereof Moſt are 
groſs and confiltent, and not a Few 
hard and ſolid too, than as, what 
TA indeed 
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indeed it 1s, a very compounded 
Engine ; that, beſides theſe Conſi- 
ſtent Parts, does conlilt of the Blood, 
Chyle, Gall, and other Liquors ; 
alio of more ſubtil Fluids, as Spirits 
and Air; all which Liquors and 
Fluids are almoſt inceflantly and va 
riouſly moving, and thereby put di- 
vers cf the Solid Parts, as the Heart 
and Lungs, the Diaphraema , the 
Hands, Feet, &c. into frequent and 
diftering Motions. So that, as, when 
the Conſtitution or the Motions, that 
in a ſound Body do regularly be. 
long, to the Fluid Parts, happens 
the former to be Deprav'd, or the 
later vo grow Anomalous, the En- 
gine 15 immcdiately out ot Order, 
though the grols ſolid Parts were not 
primarily attected : $9, when by 
proper Remedies (whether Viſtble 
or not, ) tie vitiated Texture or 
Craſis of the Plood or other Juices 1s 
correRQed, ani the inordinate Mo- 
tions, that The v and the Spirits are 
put into, or, thi't they allo put the 
conliftent Parts into, are _— 
an 
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and rectify'd, the grolſer and more 
ſolid Parts of the Body, and ſo the 
whole Animal Oeconomy, it I may 
{o call Ir, will be reſtored to a more 
convenient State, Thus we lee, that 
in many Hyſterical Women, by the 
ſragrant Efluvia of a Spaniſh Glove, 
or ſome Other ſtrong Pertume, the 
Spirits and Geaus Nervoſum being at- 
tected, ſeveral dilorderly Symptoms 
are produc'd, and oftentimes the 
Motion of the Blood is ſo ſtopt or 
abated, that any Pulſe at all is ſcarce- 
ly to be felt, nor Reſpiration dil- 
cern'd, and the whole Engine, una- 
ble to ſuſtain itſelf, falls to the 
Ground, and lies moveleſs on It ; 
and yet we have often, by barely 
holding to the Patient's Noſtrils a 
Vial full of very ſtrong Spirit, or 
Volatile Salt, or S:l-armontack, or 
of Harts-hora, in leis than a quarter 
of an Hour, ſometimes in a few Mt- 
nates, reſ{tor'd Women in that Con- 
dition to their Senſes , Speech and 
Motion. 
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We are alſo here to conſider, what 
I have formerly inculcated, that the 
Oeconomy of the human Body is ſo 
conſtituted by the Divine Author 
of It, that it is uſually fitted to laſt 
many Years, it the more Gene- 
ral Laws, fſetled by -the ſame Au- 
thor of the Qatverſc, will permit it. 
And chereforc *cis not to be won- 
der'd at, that in many Cales, the 
Automaton {hould be 11 a Conditt- 
on to concur,though not with Know- 
ledge and Deſign, to its own Pre- 
ſervation, when, though it had been 
put ſomewhat out of Order, *tis al- 
ſiſted by the Phyſicians Hands or 
Medicines to recover a convenient 
State. 

And if it be objected, thar the 
Examples,that have been in this paſt 
Diſcourſe frequently drawn from 
Automata, are not adequate, and do 
not fully reach the Dithculties we 
have been ſpeaking of, I ſhall rea- 
Cily grant it, provided it be conli- 
der'd, that I avowedly and deſer- 
vedly ſuppoſe the Bodics of living 

© | Ant- 
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Animals to be, Originally, Engins 
of God's own framing , and conſe- 
quently Effects of an Omniſcient 
and Almighty Artiticer. So that, 
"tis not Rational to expect, that in 
the incomparably inferior ProduQti- 
ons of human Skill, there [hould be 
found Engins fit to be compar'd with 
Theſe, which, in their Protoplaſts, 
had God for their Author. Not to 
mention, (what yet may be conlide- 
rable in reference to the Laſtingneſs 
of human Lite, ) that a Man is not 
a mere Mechanical Thing; where ' 
nothing is perform*d for the Preſer- 
+ vationof the Engine, or its Recovery 
to a good State, but by its own 
Parts, or by other Agents, acting 
according to Mechanical Laws with- 
out Counſel or Deſign ; ſince,though 
the Body of a Man be indeed an En- 
gine, yet there 15 united to It an In- 
telligent Being, (the Rational Soul 
or Mind,) which is capable, eſpeci- 
ally if inſtruted by the Phylitians 
Art, to diſcern, in many Caſes, 
what may hurt It, and what may 

con- 
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conduce to the Welfare of It, and 
is alſo able (by the Power it has to 
govern thc Muſcles and other Inſtru- 
ments of voluntary Motion, ) to do 
many of rhoſe Things it judges moſt 
conducive to the Safety and the 
Weltare of the Body,'tis jotn'd with. 
Sothat, a Man 1s not like a Watch, 
or an Empty Boat, - where there 
i5 nothing but what 1s purely Me- 
chanical ; but like a Mann'd Boar, 
where, beſides the Machinal Part, 
(if I may fſoſpeak)there is an Intell1- 
gent Being that takes Care of It, and 
both ſteers It, or otherwiſe guides 
Ic, and, when need requires, trimms 
It; ant, in a word, as Occaſion 
ſerves, does wit hecan to preſerve 
It, and keep It fit for the Purpoles, 
tis deſign'd tor. 

Theſe Things being premis'd, I 
think the Phylitian (here {uppos'd 
to be free from Prejndices and 
Miſtakes, ) is to look upon his Pa- 
tients Bolly, as an Engine that 1£ out 
of Order, but yet is io conſtituted, 
that, by his Concurrence with the 

Endea- 
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Endeavours, or rather Tendencies, 
of the Parts of the Automator itſelf, 
tt: may be brought to a better State. 
It therefore he find, that, in the pre- 
ſent Diſpoſition of the Body, there is 
a Propenlity or Tendency to throw 
off the Matter that offends It, and 
(which ought to be ſome way or 
other expelPd, ) in a convenient 
Way, and at- commod1ous Places ; 
he will then aCt fo, as to comply 
with, and further, that Way of Diut- 
charge, rather than Another. As, 
if there be a great Appearance, that 
a Diſeaſe will quickly have a Criſis 
by Sweat ; he will rather further Ic 
by covering the Patient with warm 
Cloaths and giving Sudorihck Me- 
dicines, than, by endeavouring to 
carry oft the peccant Matter by Pur- 
ging or Vomiting, unſeaſonably hin- 
der a Dilcharge, that probably will 
be beneficial : And 1n this Senſe 
Men may fay, if they pleaſe, that 
the Phyſicians are Miniſters or Ser- 
vants of Nature ; as Sea-Men, when 


the Ship goes before a good Wind, 
will 
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will not ſhift their Sails, nor alter 
the Ships Motion, becauſe they need 
' not. But to ſhew, that *tis as *twere 
by Accident,that the Phyſitian does, 
in the fore-mention'd Caſe, obey 
Nature, (to ſpeak in the Language 
of the Naturiſts, I reaſon with, ) I 
need but repreſent , that there are 
many other Caſes, wherein the Phy- 
ſitian, if he be $kilful, will be fo 
far from taking Nature for his Mi- 
ftreſs, ro direct him by Her Exam- 
ple, what ſhould be done ; that a 
great Part of his Careand Skill is 1m- 
ploy'd, to hinder Her from doing 
what She ſeems to Delign, and zo 
bring to paſs Ocher Things very 
diftering from, if not contrary to, 
what She Endeavours. 

Thus, though Nature in Droplies 
inportunately crave ſtore of Drink, 
the Phyſician thinks himſclt oblig'd 
to deny It;as he does what they gree- 
dily deſire, to his Patients of the 
Green Sickneſs, or that Diſtemper 
they call Pxc« : Though the abſurd 
and hurttul Things, as very unripe 
| Fruit, 
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Fruit, Lime, Coals, and other in- 
congruousThings, be earneſtly long'd 
for. Thus alſo the Chirurgeon does 
often hinder Nature from cloſing 
up the Lips of a Wound, as She 
would unskilfully do, before it be 
well and ſecurely heal'd at the bot- 
tom. - So the-Phylician does often, 
by Purging or Phlebotomy, carry oft 
that Matter,that Nature would more 
dangerouſly throw into the Lungs, 
and expel by frequent and violent 
Coughs. 

And ſo, if a Nerve or Tendon be 
prick*d, the Chirurgeon is tain, with 
Anodynes, and other convenient 
Medicines , to prevent or appeaſe 
the unreaſonable Tranſports of Na- 
ture, when, being in a Fury, by vio- 
lent and threatning Convullions,She 
not only. much diſorders, but en- 
dangers, the Patient. And {ſo like- 
wile, when in thoſe Evacuationsthat 
are peculiar to Women, Mature at- 
fects, in ſome Individuals, to make 
them by undue and inconvenient 
Places, as the Nipples, the Mouth, 
or 
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or the Eyes, whereot we have divers 
Inſtances, among the Obſervations 
collected "y Schenc- 


Bong Oblere 1 kjus,- or related by 
"ag » 2? other good Authors. 


The Phylitianis care- 
ful by Bleeding the Paticnt 1n the 
Foot and by uſing other Means, to 
oblige Vature to alter Her Purpoſe, 
and make the intended Evacuations 
by the proper Uterine Veflels. And, 
tho? according to the Inſtitution of 
Nature, as they ſpeak,there ought to 
be a Monthly diſcharge of theſe Su- 
perfluities, and therefore, whilſt 
this is moderately made, the Phyſi- 
cian does rather further than ſup- 
preſs It : Tet it, as it often happens 
in other Patients, Nature over- 
laſhes in making thoſe Evacuations, 
to the great weakning or endange- 
ring the Sick Perſon, the Phylitian 
is careful by contemperating Medi- 
cines and other Ways tocorrect Na- 
tare's exorbitancy and check Her 
profulenels of ſo neceſſary a Liquor, 
as the BlaoJ. Ocher Inſtances, more 
con- 
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conſiderable, than ſome of theſe hi- 
therto mention'd, might be given 
to the ſame purpoſe ; but I forbear 
to do it, becauſe, there being ſome, 
though perhaps very needleſs, Con- 
troverſtes about Them, I could not 
make out their fitneſs to be here al- 
ledg'd without more Words, than I 
am now willing to employ about un- 
neceſlary Proots, fearing it might be 
thought, I have dwelt too long al- 
ready upon the Explication of One 
Aphoriſm. TI ſhall therefore only 
obſerve in ſhort, that I look upon a 
good Phylician, not ſo properly as a 
Servant to Nature, as One that 1s a 
Conxſellor and a Friendly A4ſiſtant, 
*who, in his Patient's Body, furthers 
theſe Motions and other Things, that 
he judges conducive to the Welfare 
and Recovery of Ir; but as to Thoſe, 
that he perceives likely to be hurt- 
ful, either by encreaſing the Diſcale, 
or otherwiſe endangering the Pa- 
tient, he think it is his Part to op- 
poſe or hinder, though Nature do 


manifeſtly enough ſeem to endea- 
vour 
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vour the exerciſing or carrying on 
thoſe hurtful Motions. 

On this occaſion, I ſhall take no- 
tice of the Practice of the more Pru- 
dent among, Phylicians themſelves, 
who, being calld to a Patient,ſubject 
to the Flux of the Hemorrhozds, if 
they find the Evacuation to be mo- 
derate, and likely either to benefit 
the Patient on another account, { as 
in ſome Caſcs 'tis,) or at leaſt to end 
well, they do, as ſome of them 
ſpeak, commit the whole buſineſs 
to Nature ; that 1s, to ſpeak intelli- 
gibly,they ſutter Ic to take itsCourle, 
being incouraged to do ſo, in ſome 

Caſes, by the Do- 

Hippocrat. Lib.vi, Etrine of Hyppocrates, 
Aphoriſm. xi. and in others by Ex- 

perience. Bur, it the 

Evacuation prove to be too laſting, 
or t00 copious, they then are caretul 
to hinder Vature from proceeding in 
It, and think themſelves oblig*d to 

imploy both inward and outward 

Means, to put a-{top to an Evacuati- 

on, which may bring on a Droplſie, 

or 
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or ſome other formidable Diſeaſe 
And if it be ſaid, that Nature makes 
this Profuſion of fo neceſſiry a Li- 
quor as Blood, only becauſe She js 
irritated by the Acrimony of ſome 
Humour mix'd withit; I ſay, that 
this Anſwer, which, for Subſtance, 
is the ſame that Naturiſts may be 
compelPd ro fly to, on many Occaſi- 
ons, is in effect a Confeſſion, rhat 
Nature 1s no ſuch wile Being as they 
pretend ; fince She 1s ſo + 4 pro- 
vok'd to att, as it were, in a Fury, 
and do thoſe things in the Body,that 
would be very milchievousto Ir, if 
the Phyſitian, more calm and wiſe 
than She, did not hinder Her. So 
that, notwithſtanding the reverence 
I pay the great Hippocrates, it is not 
withour due Caution and ſome Li- 
mitations, that I admit that nota- 
ble Sentence of his, where he thus 

Sh | ſpeaks; * Invent 
tem 13.S 5.een. Natura ipſa ſibi-ipſ 
2-4. agpreſſiones; And at- 

ter three or four lines, 
Non edoFs Natura & nullo Magi- 
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ro uſa, ea quibuis opus eft facit. 
Which), 1 fear, .makes many Phyſ1- 
tians leſs couragious and careful 
than they ſhould, or perhaps would 
be, to employ their own Skill on di. 
vers Occaſions, that much require 
It. 

I ſhall now add, that, as in ſome 
Caſes, the Phyſitian relieves his Pa- 
tient in a Negative Way, by oppo- 
ſing Nature in her unſcalonable or 
diſorderly Attempts : So 1n other 
Caſes, he may do it ina Poſitzve 
Way, by employing Medicines that 
either ſtrengthen the Parts, as well 
Fluid as Stabte, or make ſenſible E- 
vacuations of Matters neceſſary 'to 
be proſcrib'd by Them ; or (he may 
do it, ) by uſing Remedies, that by 
their manifeſt Qualities oppugn 
thole of the Morbifick Marter or 
Cauſes ; as when by Alcaly's or ab- 
ſorbing Medicaments he mortify's 
Preter-natural Acids, or dyables 
Them to do Miſchiet. And, per- 
haps, One may venture to ſay, that, 
in ſome Caſes, the Phyſitian may, 

in 
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in a PoſitiveW ay,contribute more to 
the Cure even of an inward Diſcaſe, 
than Natzre Herſclt ſeems able to 
do : For, it there be any ſuch Me- 
dicine preparableby Art,as Helzont 
afhrms may be made of Paracelſus's 
Ludus, by the Liquor Alkahefſt ; or, 
as Caraan relates, that an Eppirick 
had in his Time, who, travelPd up 
and down 1:aly,curing Thoſe where- 
ever he came, that were tormented 
with the Stone of the Bladder ; If, I 
ſay, there be any ſuch Medicines, 
the Phyſitian may, by fuch' Inſtru- 
ments , perform that, which, for 
ought appears, 15 not to be done by 
Nature Herlelf, {ince we never find, 
that She diſſolves a confirm'd Stone 
in the Bladder. Nay, ſometimes 
the Phyſician does , even -without 
the help of a Medicine, controle and 
over-rule Nature, to the great and 
{ſudden Advantage of the Patient, 
For, when a Perſon, otherwiſe not 
very weak, happens by a Fright; or 
ſome ſurpriling 1]l News, to be {o 
diſcompog'd, that the Spirits haſtily 

Z 2 and 
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and diſorderly thronging to ſome 
inward Part, eſpecially the Heart, 
hinder the regular and wonted Mo- 
tion of It, by which diſorder the Cir- 
culation of rhe Blood is hinder'd, or 
made very impertect : In this Caſe, 
 Tfay,rthe Patient is by Vature's great 
. Care of the Heart, (as is common- 
ly ſuppos'd even by Phyſitians, ) caſt 
into a Swoon'; whence the Phyti- 
tian ſometimes quickly trees him, by 
rubbing and pinching the Limbs,the 
Ears and the Noſe, that the Spirits 
may be ſpeedily brought to the Ex- 
ternal Parts of the Body ; which 
muſt be done by a Motion to the Cir- 
cumference, (as they call It,,) quite 
oppoſite to That towards the Centre 
or Heart, which Nature had given 
Them before. But as to the Theory 
of Swoonings, I ſhall not now ex- 
amine its Truth, it being ſufficient 
to warrant my drawing from thence 
an Argument ad Hominem, that the 
Theory 1s made Uſe of by Thoſe 1 
reaſon with. 
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By what has been diſcours'd One 
may perceive, that, as there are ſome 
Phenomena, that {cem to favour the 
Doctrine of the Naturiffs about the 
Cure of Dileales, fo thereare Others, 
that appear more maniteſtly favou- 
rable to the Hypotheſis we propoſe. 
And both thele forts of Phenomena, 
being conſider'd together, may well 
ſuggeſt a Suſpition, that the moſt 
Wile and yet moſt Free Author of 
Thipgs, having fram'd the firſt In- 
dividuals of Mankin'd, ſo as to be 
fit to laſt many Years, and endow'd 
thoſe Proroplaſts with the Power of 
propagating their Speczes; it there- 
upon comes to pals, that in the {ub- 
ſequent Hydraulico-pnenmatical En- 
oines we call Human Bodies, when 
neither particular Providence, nor 
the Rational Soul, nor over-ruling 
Impediments 1interpoſe, Things are 
generally pertorm'd according to 
Mechanical Laws and Courſes ; 
whether the Effects and Events of 
theſe prove to be conducive to the 
welfare of the Engine itlelf, or elſe 
E3 cheriſh 
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cheriſh and foment Extraneous Bo- 
dies or Cauſes, whoſe Preſervation 
and Proſpering are hurtful to It, On 
which Suppoſition it may be ſaid, 
That the happy things, referr'd ta 
Nature's prudent Care of the Re- 
covery and Weltare of (ick Per- 
lons, are uſually genuine Conſe- 
quences of the Mechamim of the 
World , and' the Patients Body ; 
which Eiects luckily happen to be 
co-incident with his Recovery , ra- 
ther than to have been purpoſely 
and wiſely produced 1n order to It; 
ſince, I oblerve, that Nature ſeems 
to be careful ro proJuce, preſerve, 
and cheriſh Things hurtful to the 
Body, as well as Things beneficial 
to It. For we ſee in the Stone of 
the Kidneys and Bladder , that out 
of Vegetable or Animal Subſtances 
of a fighter Texture, ſuch as are 
the Alimental Juices, which,in Suck- 
ing Children ( who are oblerv'd to 
be frequently ſubject to the Stone in 
the Bladder are aftorded by ſo mild 
a Liquor as Milk ; Natvre $kiltully 

frames 
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frames a hard Body of ſo firm aTex- 
ture, that it puzzles Phyſicians and 
Chymiſts to tell, how Tuch a Coagnlars- 
ou can be made of ſuch Subſtances : 
And TI have found more than one Cal- 
culus to reſiit both Spirit of Salt, that 
readily cilſolves Iron and Steel, and 
that highly Corrolive Menſtruum , 
Oyl of Vitriol itſelf. We lee alſo, 
that, divers times, the Seeds or Se- 
minal Principles of Worms, that lye 
conceal'd in unwholeſameFruits,and 
other i] qualit*d Aliments, are pre- 
ſerv*d and cheriſh*d in the Body, fo, 
as in ſpight of the Menſtruum's fer- 
ments, &c. they meet with there, 
they grow to be perfect Worms, (of 
their reſpective kinds) that are of- 
ten very troubleſome, ang ſometimes 
very dangerous, to the Body that 
harbours them : Producing, though 
perhaps not immediately, both more 
and more various Diſtempers (eipe- 
cially here in Ezz/and) than every 
Phyſician is aware of. This Refle- 
ction may very well be applied to 
T4 thoſe 
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thoſe Inftances we 
| [pebenct, Oijerv. meet with in good 
anon "5 '. * Authors, of Frogs, 
and .even Toads, 
whoſe Spawn, being taken in with 
corrupted Water, hath been cheriſh- 
ed 1n the Stomach till the Eggs be- 
ing grown to be compleat Animals, 
they produc'd horrid Symptoms in | 
the Body, that had lodg'd and ted 
them. And it, according to the re- 
ceiv'd Opinion of Phyſicians, ftub- 
born Quartans are produc'd by a Me- 
lancholy Humour ſeated in the 
Spleen ; it may be ſaid, that Nature 
ſeems to buſlie Herſelf to convert 
ſome Parts of the Fluid Chile into 
ſo tenacious and hardly diffipable a 
Juice, thagy in many Patients, not- 
withſtanding the Neighbourhood of 
the Spleen and Stomach , neither 
ſtrong Emeticks, nor Purges, nor 
other uſual Remedies, are able, 1n a 
long time, to diilodg it, or reſolve it, 
or correct it. - But that 1s yet more 
conducive to my preſent purpoſe, 
thatis atforded me by theConlidera- 
tion 
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tion of the Poylon of a Mad-dog, 
which Nature lometimes ſeems in. 
duſtriouſly and lolicitouſly to pre- 
{erve : Since we have Inſtances, in 
approved Avthors, that a little Foam 
£convey*d into the Blood by a light 
hurt, ( perheps quickly heal'd up, 
15,notwithſtanding the conſtant Heat 
and perſpirable Frame of the Human 
Body , and the diſſipable Texture of 
the Foam, ſo preſerved, and that 
{ometimes for many Years, that, at 
the end of that long time, it breaks 
out, and diſplays its fatal Efficacy 
with as much vigour and fury, asit 
it had but newly been receiv'd into 
the Body. 

To this agrees That which 1s well 
known in 1taly, about the biting of 
the T arantula. For,though the Quan- 
tity of Poyſon can ſcarce be vilible, 
ſince *tis communicated by the 
Tooth of ſo ſmall an Animal as a 
Spider, yet, in many Patients, tis 
preferved during a great part of 
, of their Lives,and manifeſts its Con- 

tinuance in the Body by Annual Pa- 
roxyi{ms, 
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roxylms. And, I know a Perſon of 
great Quality , who complain'd to 
me, that, being in the Ezft,the bitin 

or ſtinging of a Creature, whole ot- 
fenlive Arms were ſo ſmall, that the 
Eye could very hardly diſcern the 
Hurt, had fo laſting an Effect upon 
him, that, for about twelve Years 
after, he was reminded of his Mil- 
chance, by a Pain he felt in the hurt 
Place, about the ſame time of the 
Year that the Miſchief was firit 
done him. And, in ſome Hereditary 
' Diſeaſes, as the Gout, Falling-ſick- 
neſs, and ſome kinds of Madneſs, Va- 
ture ſeems to act as if She did , with 
Care as well as Skill, tranſmit to the 
unhappy Child ſuch Morbihck Seeds 
or Impreſſions of the Parents Dit- 
eaſe, that, in ſpight of all the vari- 
ous Alterations the younger Body 
paſſes through, during the, Courle 
of many Years, this conitantly pro- 
tected Enemy is able to exert its 
Power and Malice, after forty, or 
perhaps fifty, Years concealment. 


Such RefleQions as theſe, to which 
may 
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may be added, that the Naturs/ts 
make no ſcruple to ſtyle That Death, 
which Men are brought” to by Diſ- 
eaſes, a Natural Death, make me 
backward to admit the fam'd Sen- 
tence of Hippocrates hitherto conſi- 
der'd, Morborum Nature Meaici, 
without limitations, eſpecially thoſe 
twothataredeliver'd 

in the Fifth SeQtion : Pay " The 
To which refer you os 

the rather, becauſe they may help 
you to diſcern, that divers Phanome- 
4, that favour not the receiv'd No- 
tion of a kind and prudent Being, as 
Nature is thought to be, are yet 
very conſiſtent with Divine Provi- 
dence. 


SE CTI. VUL 


have now gone through ſo many 
of the celebrated Axijoms, con- 
cerning Nature, that, I hope, I may 


realonably preſume, that the other 
Sentences 
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Sentences of this kind, that my Haſte 
makes me leave unmention'd, will 
be thought capable of being fairly 
explicated, and with Congruity to 
our Hypotheſis, by the help of the 
Grounds already laid, ſince, with 
light Variations, they may be ealily 
enough improv'd, and apply'd to 
thoſe other Particulars, to which 
they are the moſt Analogous. 

But this Inttmation ought not to 
hinder me to make a Reflection, that 
not only is pertinent to this place, 
but which I deſire may have Retro- 
{pect upon a great part of the whole 
precedent Diſcourſe. And it is This, 
that, though we could not Intelligi- 
bly explicate all the particular Axt- 
oms about Nature, and the Pheanome- 
a of Inanimate Bodies, that are 
thought, but not by me granted, to 
favour them by Mechanical Princi- 
ples ; it would not follow, that we 
mult therefore yield up the whole 
Cauſe to the Naturiſts, For we 
have already ſhewn, and may do ſo 
yet turther ere long, that the ___ 
1t10! 
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fition of ſuch a Being, as they call 
Nature, 1s far from enabling Her 
Partizans to give intelligible Ac- 
counts of theſe and other Phenomena 
of the Univerſe. And though our 
Dottrine {ha !1d be granted to be, as 
well as tha. generally receiy*d about 
Nature, ofa Been to give good Ac- 
counts of Things Corporea]: Yet I 
{hall have this Advantage in this 
Caſe, that a leſs degree of Probabi- 
lity may ſerve, in Arguments im- 
ploy*d but to juſtifie a Doubt, than 
is requir'd 1n Thoſe that are to de- 
monſtrate an Afſertion. 

*Tis true, that the Naturiſts tel] 
us, that the Nature they aſlert is 
the Principle of all Motions and Ope- 
rations in Bodies ; which infers, that 
in explicating Them, we mult have 
recourſe to Her, But before we ac- 
quielce in, or confidently employ, 
this Principle, 1t were very fit we 
knew what it is. This Queſtion I 
have diſcours*d of in the SedCtion : 
But having there intimated a Reſle- 
rence to another Place, the Impor- 

tance, 
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tance, 'as well as Difficulty of the 
Subject, invites me to re{ume in rhis 
Place the Conſideration of Ir; and 
both vary and add to what I for- 
merly noted, that I may as well in- 
culcate as clear my 1 ughts about 
It. I demand then 0: Thole, that 
aflert ſuch a Nature as 1s vulgarl 

deſcrib'd, whether it be a Subſtance 
.or an Accident ? If it be the later, 
it ſhould be declar'd, what kind of 
Accident 1t 1s; how a Solitary Accident 
can have Rightrtoall thoſeAttributes, 
and can produce thoſe numerous, 
manifold, and wonderful Effefts , 
that they aſcribe to Natnre ; and why 
a complex of {uch Accidents, as are 
the 'Mechanical attections of Matter, 
(as Figure, Bulk, Motion, &c.) may 
not altogether, as probably as that 
Accident they call Nature, be con- 
ceived to have been Iaſtituted by 
the perfettly Wiſe Author of rhe 
Univerſe, to produce thoſe Chan- 
ges among Bodies, which are (at 
leaſt for the moſt part, ) :ntelligibly 


reterableto Them ? And if Thingsbe 
not 
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not brought to paſs by their Inter- 
vention, 'twere very fit, as well as 
defirable,that we ſhould be Inform'd, 
by what other Particular and Intel- 
Iigible Means ature can effect them 
better, than they may be by that 
Complex. 

Burt if it be ſaid, as by Moſt it 
15, that the Principle, call'd Nature, 
is a Subſtance, I ſhall next demand, 
W hether -if be a Corporecal, or an 
Immaterial One? It it be ſaid to be an 
Immaterial Subſtance, I ſhall further 
ask, Whether it be a Created One, or 
not ? If it be not, then we have God 
under another Name, and our Dil- 
pute 1s at an End, by the removal 
of its 'Obje&t or Subject, which is 
ſaid by the Schools to be God's 
Vicegerent, not God Himſelf. But 
if Nature be aftirm'd (as She 1s, at 
leaſt by all Chriſtian Philoſophers, ) 
to be a Created Being, I then demand, 
W hether or no She be endowed with 
underſtanding loas to know what ſhe 
does,and for what Ends, andby what 
Laws She ought to AQt ? If wy 

wer 
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{wer be Negative, the Suppoſlition 
of Nature will be of very little Uſe 
to afford an intelligible Account of 
Things ; an unintelligent - Nature 
being liable to the Objections, that 
will a” little below be met with a+ 
gainſt the uſefulneſs of Nature, in 
cale She be ſuppos'd a Corporeal 

ing. And though it ſhould be ſaid, 
that Natere is endowed with Under- 
ſtanding, and performs fuch FunCti- 
ons as divers of the Antients aſcribe 
to the Soul of the World ; beſides, 
that this Hypotheſis is near of kin to 
Heatheniſm, Ido not think, that 
they who ſhall with many Greczan, 
and other Philoſophers, who prece- 
ded Chriſtianiſm, ſuppoſe a kind of 
Soul of the Univerſe, will find this 
Principle ſufficient to explicate the 
Phenomena of It. For it we may 
compare the Macrocoſlm and Micro- 
colm in This, as well as many are 
wont todo in other Things ; we may 
conceive, that, though Nature be 
admitted to be indowed with Reaſon, 


yet a multitude of Phenomena may 
be 
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be Mechanically produc'd, winhout 
Her immediate Intervention ; as 
we lee that in Man, though the Ra- 
tional Soul has ſo narrow a Province 
to take care of, as the Human Bo- 
dy, and is ſuppos'd to be intimate- 
ly united to all the Parts of It ; yer, 
abundance of things are done in the 
Body by the Mechaniſm of it, with- 
out being produc'd by that Soul. 
Of this we may alledge, as an In- 
ſtance, that, in Sleep, the Circula- 
tion of the Blood, the regular Bea- 
ting of the Heart, Digeſtion, Nu- 
trition , Reſpiration, &c. are per- 
form'd without the immediate- A- 
gency , or ſo much as the actual 
Knowledge , of the Mind. And, 
when a Man is awake, many things 
are done 1n his Body, not only with- 
out the Direction, but againſt the 
Bent of his Mind ; as often happens 
in Cramps and other Convullions, 
Coughing, Yawnings, &c. Nay, 
though ſome Brutes, as particularly 
Apes, have the Structure of many 


Parts of their Bodies very like that 
s 7 of 
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of the Analogous Ones of Human 
Bodies : Ter, that admirable Work 
of the Formation and Organization 
of the Fetus, or little Animal, in 
the Womb, is granted by Philoſo- 
phers to be made by the Soul of the 
Brute (that is therefore ſaid to be 
the Architect of his own Manlton, ) 
which yet 1s neither an Incorporea], 
nor a Rational Subſtance. And, e- 
ven in a Human Fxtus, it we will 
admit the general Opinion of Philo- 
{ophers , Phylitians, Divines and 
Lawyers, I may be allowed to ob. 
ſerve, that the Human Body, as ex- 

uiſite an Engine as 'tis juſtly e- 
ſteem'd, is form'd without the In- 
tervention of the rational Soul, which 
1s not infus'd into the Body,%ull This 
hath obtain'd an Organization, that 
fits it to receive tuch a Gueſt ; which 
is commonly reputed to happen a- 
bout the end of the Sixth Week, or 
before that of the Seventh. And 
this Conſideration leads me a little 
further , and prompts me to ask , 


How much, by the Suppolition or 
Know- 
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Knowledge of the Mind, (at the new- 
ly mention'd time,) we are enabled 
to explicate the Manner, How the 
toremention'd Functions of an Ez- 
bryo are pertorm'd, whenat the end 
of fix or leven Week the Rational 
Soul ſupervenes and comes to be 
united to this living Engine ? 

And, it it be urg'd, that Nature 
being the Principle of Motion in Bo- 
dies, their various Motrons, at leaſt, 
which amount to a conſiderable 
Part of their Phenomena, muſt be 
explainid by having recourſe to Her : 
I anſwer, that *tis very difficult to 
conceive, how a Created Subſtance, 
that is Immaterial, can by a Phyſical 
Power or Action move a Body : The 
Agent having no impenetrable Part, 
wherewith to 1mpell the Corporeal 
Mobile, I know, that God, who 1s 
an mmaterial Spirit, ought tO be ac- 
knowledg'd the Primary Cauſe of 
Motion in Matter, becauſe (as we 
may juſtly with Monſieur Des Cartes 
inter,) Motion not belonging to Cor- 
poreal Subſtance , as ſuch ; This 
Aa"2 mult 
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muſt owe That to an Incorporeal 
One. But then, I conſider, that 
there 1s that infinite Diſtance be- 
tween the: Incomprehenſible Crea- 
tor, and the leaſt imperte&t Order of 
his Creatures, that we ought to be 
very Cautious, how we make Paral- 
lels between Him and Them, and 
draw Inferences trom His Power & 
manner of Acting to Theirs. Since 
He, tor Inſtance, can immediately 
act upon Human Souls, as having 
Created Them, but they are not a- 
ble ſoto a& upon one another. And 
I think it the more difficult to con- 
ceive and admit, that, it Nature be 
an Incorporeal Subitance, Sheſhould 
be the greater Mover of the Mun- 
dane Matter, becauſe we fee, that, 
in a Human Body, the Rational Soul, 
(which the School-Philoſophers al- 
ſert to be an Immaterial Spirit, ) 
tho? vitally united to it, can only de- 
termin the Motion of ſome of the 
Parts, but not give Motion to axy, 
or {o much as Regulate it in oft. 
And, it Nature be ſaid to move Bo- 
es 
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dies in another than a Phyſical Way, 
I doubt, whether the Suppoſition of 
ſuch a Principle will be of much Uſe 
to Phyliologers in explicating Phe- 
nomena; {ince I ſhall ſcarce-think 
him ah Inquiſitive or a Judicious 
Door, who ſhould imagine, that 
he explains, that it gives an 1ntelli- 
gible and particular Account of the 
aſtoniſhing Symptoms of thoſe 
{trange Diſeaſes, that divers very 
Learned and Sober Phylitians impute 
to Witchcratt, when he ſays, that 
thoſe ſtrange Diſtortions and con- 
vullive Motions, for Inſtance, and 
other Prodigious Effects, were pro- 
duc'd by a wicked immaterial Spi- 
rit, call'd a Devil. But having to 
this purpoſe ſaid more in another 
Paper, which you may command 
the Sight of, I ſhall not trouble you 
with it here. 

The paſt Diſcourſe oppoſes their 
Opinion, who aflert Nature to be 
an Immaterial Creature. But be- 
cauſe *tis thought, that a greater 
Number of Philoſophers , at leaſt 
Aa 3 among 
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among the Moderas, take Her to 


be Corporeal, I ſhall now addreſs 
my Diſcourſe to their Hypotheſis. 
And though I might object, that, if 
Nature be a Body, it may be de- 
manded, How She can produce, in 
Men, Rational Souls, that are Im- 
material Beings, and not capable*to 
be produc'd by any Subriliation or 
other Change of Matter whatſoever? 
Tet, waving this Objeftion, I ſhall 
firſt demand, Whether Thoſe, I rea- 
ſon with, believe Nature, though 
Corporeal, to att Knowingly, z. e. 
with Conſciouſneſs of what She 
does, and for pre-deſigned Ends ; 
orelſe to be blindly and neceſſarily 
moved and directed by a Superior 
Agent, indow'd with ( what She 
wants, Jan excellent Underſtanding ; 
and then I ſhall repreſent a few 
things, appliable ſome to oze or 
the other of the two Anſwers, that 
may be made, and ſome to both. 
And firſt, the Carteſians would ask, 
How, it Nature be a Corporeal Sub- 


ſtance, we can conceive Her capa- 
ble 
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ble of Thinking ; and, which is more, 
of being a molt Wiſe and Provident 
Dire&tor of all the Motions that are 

made in the Corporeal Worl4 ? 
Secondly, A Philoſophizer may 
juſtly ask, How a Corporeal Being 
can fo pervade, and, as it were, 
com-penetrate the Univerſe, as tO 
be intimately preſent with all its Mt- 
nute Parts, whereof yet 'tis ſaid to 

be the Principle of Motion ? 

Thixaly, He may alſo demand, 
W hence Nature, being a Material 
Subſtance, comes itſelt to have Mo- 
tion, whereof *ris ſaid to be the Prin- 
ciple ? Since Motion does not be- 
long to Matter in itſelf, and a Bo- 
dy 1s as truly a Body when it reſts, 
as when it moves. And, if it be 
an{wer'd, thar the Firtt Cauſe, that 
is, God, did at firſt pit it into Mo- 
tion ; I Teply, thar the ſame Cauſe 
may, at leaſt as probably, be ſup- 
pos'd to have put the un-gu-ſtion'd 
Mundane Matter into Motion, with- 
out the Intervention of another Cor- 
poreal Being, in whoſe Conception, 
a 4 {t, e.as 


5? 


(7. e. as *tis Matter, ) Motion 1s not 
involy'd. 

Fourthly,It may likewiſe be ask'd, 
How the Laws of Motion come to 
be obſerv?d or maintain'd by a Cor- 
poreal Being ? which, as merely 
ſuch, is ezther uncapable of under- 
{ſtanding them, or of acting with re- 
{ſpect to them, or at lealt is not necel- 
{arily endow'd with any knowledge 
of them, or power to conform to 
them, & to make all the Parts of the 
unqueſtion d MundaneMatter do lo too. 

Fifthly, And I do not ſee, how the 
taking in ſuch anunintelligent & un- 
deſigning Principle will tree our Un- 
derſtandings from great Difhculties, 
when we come to explicate the Phe- 
nomena of Bodies. For, as 1s elſe- 
where noted, if ature be a Bodily 
Creature, and acts neceſſarily, and 
(if I may fo. ſpeak, ) fatally, I fee 
no Cauſe to look upon It but as a 
kind of Engine ; and the Difhculty 
may be as great, to conceive how 
all the ſeveral Parts of this ſuppoſed 
Engine, calld Nature, are them: 

- . ſelves 
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ielves fram'd and mov'd by the 
Great Author of Things, and how 
they act upon one another, as well 
as upon the u»dowbrea Mundane Bo- 
dies ; as *tis to conceive how, in the 
World itſelf, which 1s manifeſtly an 
admirably contriv'd Automaton, the 
Phenomena may, by the ſame Au- 
thor, (who was able to endow Bo- 
dies themſelves with Active Pow- 
ers, as well as he could, on other 
{cores, make them Cauſes,) be 
produc'd by Vertue, and in conſe- 
quence of the Primitive ConftruCti- 
on and Motions that He gave it (and 
{till maintains 1n it, ) withouc the 
Intervention of ſuch a thing, as the 

call Nature. For This, as wht 
as the World, being a Corporeal 
Creature, we cannot conceive; that 
either of them act otherwiſe than 
Mechanically. And it ſeems very 
ſuitable to the Divine Wiſdom, that 
is ſo excellently diſplay'd in the Fa- 
brick and Conduct of the Univerſe, 
to imploy. in the World, already 
fram'd and compleated, the "A 
an 
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and molt ſimple Means, by which 
the Phenomena, deiign'd to be exhi- 
bited in the World, could be pro- 
duc'd. Nor need we be much 
moy*d by hearing ſome MNarursſts 
ſay, that Nature, though not an In- 
corporeal Being, 1s of an Order Su- 
erior to mere Matter ; as divers of 
the School-men teach the Things, 
they call Material Forms to be. For, 
who can clearly conceive an Order 
or Kind of Beings, that ſhall be Real 

Subſtances, and yet neither Corpo- 
real nor Immaterial ? Nor dol lee, 
how the Suppoſition of this Unintel- 
Iigible, or at leaſt Unintelligent Be- 
ing, though we ſhould grant it to 
have a kind of Lite or Soul, wall 
much afliſt us to explicate the Phe- 
nomena ; as if a Man be acquainted 
with the Conſtruction of Mills, he 
he may as well conceive, how Corn 
1s ground by a Mill, driven by the 
Wind or by a Stream of Water, 
which are Brute and Senſelefs Be- 
ings, as he can by knowing, that 
'tis kept at Work by a Horſe, who, 
though 
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though an Animated Being, aQs in 
our Caſe bur as a Part of an Engine 
thar 1s determin'd to goround, and 
who does neither intend to grind 
the Corn, nor know that he grinds 
Ir. 

And in this Place ( though per- 
haps not the very fittelt,) I may 
Queſtion, With what Congruity to 
their Maſter's Doctrine, the School- 
Philoſophers teach, that Nature is 
the Principle of Motion 1n all the 
Bodies, they call Natural. For, not 
to urge, that thoſe great Maſſes of 
Sublunary Matter, to which they 
give the Name of Elements, and the 
Mixt Bodies, that conſiſt of them, 
are, by divers learned Men, faid to 
be moy*d to or from the Centre of 
the Earth, by diſtinCt Internal Prin- 
ciples, which they call Gravzry in 
the Earth and Water, and Levzry 1n 
the Fire and Air ; and that there 1s 
aſcrib'd alſo to every compounded 
Body, that Quality of the Two, 
which belongs to the Element that 


predominates 1n It. Not to urge 
this, 


1 
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this, I ſay, conſider, that the Cc- 
leſtial Part of the World does fo far 
exceed the Sub-Ccaleltial in Valſt- 
neſs, that there is ſcarce any Com- 
pariſon between them ; and yet the 
Generality of the Peripatetzchs, after 
Ariſtotle, tell us, that the Crelettial 
Globes of Light, and the valt Orbs 
they ſuppole them to be hix'd in, 
are mov'd from Welt to Eaſt by 
Intellzzences, that 1s, Rational and 
Separate Beings, without whoſe 
Conduct they preſume, that the:Mo- 
tions of the Heavens could nor be 
ſo Regular and Durable, as we lee 
they are. So that, in that Part of 
the Univerſe, which 1s incompara- 
rably vaſter than the Sublunary 1s, 
[ntelligences being the Cauſes of Mo- 
tion, there 15 no Recourle to be had 
to Nature, as the true and internal 
Priatiple of It. 

And here it may not, perhaps, 
be improper to declare ſomewhat 
more fully a Point already touch'd 
upon, -namely, that, if' tro know 
what is the general Efficient Om 

| ® 
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of Motion, can much contribute to 
the Explication of particular Pheno- 
mena ; the Hypotheſis of thoſe Natu- 
riſts I now reaſon with, will have 
no conſiderable Acvantage, it any 
at all of Ours ; which derives them 
from the Primitive Impulſe given by 
God to Matter, and from the Mecha- 
nical Aﬀections of the greater and 
lefler Portions of It. For *tis all 
one to Him, that would declare by 
what particular Motion, as Swilt , 
Slow, Uniform, Accelerated, Direct, 
Circular , Parabolical, &c. this or 
that Phenomenon is produc'd; to 
know, whether the Motions of the 
Parts of Matter were Originally im- 
preſs'd on them by Nature, or 1m- 
mediately by God ; unleſs it be, that 
Hz.being of infinitely Perfeft Know- 
ledge, may be, more probably than 
a Cieature, {upros'd to have at 
firſt procuc'u in Matter Motions 
belt accommodate to the Pheno- 
mena, that were to be exhibited in 
the World. Nor do [ lee ſufficient 
Caule to grant, that Natare = 
c 
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ſelf (whatever She be, ) produces 
any Motion de. Novo, but only, that 
She transfers and regulates Thar, 
which was communicated to Matter 
at the beginning of Things : ( As 
we tormerly noted, that in the Hu- 
man Body, the Rational Soul or 
Mind has no Power to make new 
Motions, but only to direct thoſe 
of the Spirits and of the groſler Or- 
gans and Inſtruments of voluntary 
Motion.) For, beſides that many 
of the Modern MVaturaliſts approve 
of the Carteſiay Opinion, That the 
lame Quantity of Motion is always 
preſerv'd in the whole Maſs of 
of the Mundane Matter, that was 
communicated to it at firſt, though 
it be perpetually transferring it from 
one Part to another : Beſides this, I 
ſay, I conſider, that, if Nature pro- 
duces in theſe & thoſe Budies Mott- 
on,that were never before in Beings ; 
(unleſs much Motion be annihilated, 
which is a thing as yet unprov'd, ) 
the Quantity of Motion in the Uni- 
verſe mult have for ſome Thouſands 


of 
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of Years perpetually increas'd, and 
muſt continue to do ſo ; which is a 
Conceſſion, that would much dif- 
order the whole Theory of Local 
Motion, and much perplex Philoſo- 
phers, inſtead of aſſiſting Them, 
in explicating the Phenomena of Bo- 
dies. 

And as for the Effects' of Local 
Motion in the Parts of the Univerſal 
Matter, which EtteQts make a great 
Part of the Phenomena of the World: 
After what I have formerly declar'd, 
.you will not wonder to hear me con- 
feſs, that, to me, the Suppolition of 
Nature,. whether Men will have Her 
an Immaterial or Corporeal Sub- 
ſtance, and either without Know- 
ledge or elſe indowed with Under- 
ſtanding, doth not ſeem abſolutely 
Neceſlary, nor perhaps very Uſeful, * 
to make us comprehend, how they 
are produc'd., The Bodies of Ant- 
mals, are divers of them little leſs 
curiouſly fram'd than Mens, and 
molt of them more exquiſitely, than, 
tor ought we know, the great Ina- 
nimate 
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nimate Maſs of the Corporeal World 
is : And yet, in the Judgment of no 
mean Naturals/ts, ſome of the Me- 
chanical Philoſophers, that deny Co- 
itation, and even Senle properly fo 
calPd, to Beaſts, do, at leaſt as In- 
telligibly and Plaufibly , as thoſe 
thac aſcribe to them .Souls indow'd 
with ſuch” Faculties as make them 
{carce more than gradually difte- 
rent from Human Ones, explicate 
the Phenomena that are oblerv'd in 
them. And I know not, whether I 
may not on this Occaſion add, that 
the Perypateticks themlelves , eſpe- 
cially the Moderns, teach ſome 
things, whence One may argue, that 
the Neceſlity of recurring to Vature 
does not reach to ſo many things by 
far, as is by them ſuppos'd. For 
the Eformirtion (or Framing) of the 
Bodies of Plants and Animals, which 
are by great odds the fineſt pieces of 
Workmanſhip to be met with a- 
mong Bodies, is aſcrib'd not imme- 
diately to /Vature, but to the Soul it- 


ſelf, which they will have to be 
the 
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the Author of the Organization of 
the Body, and therefore call it the 
Archite(t of its own Manſion ; which, 
they ſay, that it frames by an In- 
nate Power and Skill, that ſome 
call Plaſtick, and to which others 
give other Names. And unto the 
ſame Soul, operating by Her ſeveral 
Functions, they attrjbute the Con- 
cottion of Aliments, the Expulſion 
of Excrements, the Production of 
Milk , Semen, &c. the Appetitive, 
Loco-motive, and I know not how 
many other Faculties,aſcrib'd to Li- 
ving Bodies. And,even in many Ina- 
nimate Ones, the nobleſt Properties 
and Operations are, by the ſame 
School-Philoſophers , attributed to 
what they call their Subſtantial 
Forms; ſince from Theſe they de- 
rive the wonderful Properties of 
the Load-ſtone, the attractive Fa- 
culty of Amber and other Ele&tricks, 
and the Medical Vertues of Gems 
and other Mineral Bodies, whether 
Conliftent or Fluid, 
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But not to inſiſt on this Argu- 
ment, becauſe *tis but ad Hominem, 
(as they ſpeak, ) if we'eonſider the 
Thing itſelf, by a free Examen of 
the pretended Explanations, that 
the Vulgar Philoſophers are wont, 
by recurring to Nature, to yg 
the Phenomena of the Univerle ; we 
ſhall not eaſily look on thoſe Ac- 
counts, as meriting the Name of 
Explications. For to explicate a 
Phenomenon, *cis not enough to al- 
cribe it to one general Efficient, but 
we mult intell:gibly ſhew the parti- 
cularmanner,how that generalCaule 
produces the propos'd Effect. He 
muſt be a very dull Enquirer, who, 
demanding anAccount of the Pheno- 
ena of a Watch, ſhall reſt ſatisfied 
with being told, that *zis az Engine 
made by a Watch-Maker ; though no- 
thing be thereby declar'd of theStru- 
ture andCo-aptation of the Spring, 
Wheels, Ballance, and other Parts 
of the Engine ; and the »zavxer, how 
they act on one another, ſo as to co- 
operate to make the Needle point 

Out 
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out the true Hour of the Day. And 
(to improve to my preſent purpoſe 
an Example formerly touch'd up- 
on,) as he that knows the Structure 
and other Mechanical-Aﬀections of 
a Watch, will be able by Them to 
explicate the Phenomena of It, with- 
out ſuppoſing, that it has a Soul or 
Life to be the internal Principle of 
its Motions or Operations ; ſo he, 
that does not underſtand the Mecha- 
niſm of a Watch, will never be en- 
abled to give a rational Account of 
the Operations of It, by ſuppoſing, 
as thoſe of Chizeſs did, when the Je- 
ſuits firſt brought Watches thither, 
that a Watch is an Exropeaz Animal, 
or Living Body, and indow'd with a 
Soul. This Compariſon ſeems not 
ill go befit the Occaſion of propoun- 
ding It ; but to ſecond It by ano- 
ther, that is more purely Phyſical ; 
when a.Perſon, unacquainted with 
the Mathematicks, aamires to fee, 
That the Sun riſes and ſets in Win- 
ter in ſome Parts of the Horizon,and 
in Summer in Others, diſtant enough 
Bb 2 from 
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from them ; zhat the Day,in the for- 
mer Sealon, 15 by great odds ſhorter 
than in the Later and ſometimes (as 
{ome days beiore theMiddle of March 
and of Sepr.) the Days are equal to 
the Night ; zhat the Moon 1s lome- 
times ſeen in Conjunction with the 
Sun, and ſometimes in Oppoſition 
to Him : : and, between thoſe two 
States, 1s every Day varioully illu- 
minated : - and, that ſometimes one 
of thole Plancts, and ſometimes a- 
nother, ſutiers an Eclipſe ; this Per- 
{on, I fay,will be much afſiited to un- 
derſtand , . how theſe things are 
brought 70 pals, if he be taught the 
clear Mathematical Elements of A- 
ſtronomy. But, 1t he be of a Tem- 
per to reject theſe Explications, as 
too defettive, *tis not likey thay it 
will ſatisfie him, to tell him aſter A- 
riſtotle and the School-Men, -That 
the Orbs of the Sun and Mbon, and 
other Ccaleltial Spheres, are mov'd 
by Angels or Intelligences ; {ſince 
to refer him to ſuch general and 
undetermin'd Caules, will little, or 
not 
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not at all, aſſiſt him to underſtand» 
how the recited Phenomena are pro” 
duc'd. 

If it be here objected, That theſe 
Examples are drawn trom Factiti- 
ous, not trom merely Phylical, Bo- 
dies ; I ſhall return this briet An- 
{wcr , and dclire that it be apply'd 
nor only to the Two freſhly men- 
rion'd Examples, but to All of the 
Itke Kind, that may be met with in 
this v hole Treatiſe, (near the Be- 
ginning of which, had I remem- 
ber'd it, ſomething to the ſame pur- 
pole ſhould have had Place. ) Ifay 
then in ſhort, that divers of the In- 
{tances we are {peaking of are in- 
tended but for Illuſtrations ; and 
that others may be uſctul Inſtances, 
if they ſhould be no more than Ana- 
logous Ones: Since Examples,drawn 
from Artificial Bodies and Things, 
may have both the Advantage of 
being more clearly conceiv*d by or- 
dinary Underitandings, and That 
of being leſs obnoxious to be Que- 
ſion'd in that Particular, in which 
Bb 3 the 
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the Compariſon' or Correſpondence 
conſiſts. And I the leſs {cruple to 
imploy ſuch Examples, becauſe A- 
riſtotle himſelf, and ſome of his more 
learned Followers, make Ule of di- 
vers Compariſons, drawn from the 
Figures and other Accidents of Arti- 
£icial Things, to give an Account of 
Phyſical Subjects, and even of the 
Generation, Corruption and Forms 
of Natural Bodies. 

This Advertiſement -premis'd, I 
perſue the Diſcourſe it interrupted, 
by adding, That thus we ſee That 
confirm'd, which was formerly ob- 
ſery*d, namely, that though Mecha- 
nical Principles could nor be /at:s- 
fadorily imploy'd for explaining the 
Phenomena of our World ; we muſt 
not therefore neceſſarily recur to, 
and acquieſce in, that Principle, that 
Men call Nature, ſince neither will 
That intelligibly explain Them : But 
in that Caſe, we ſhould ingenioufly 
confeſs, That we are yet at a loſs, 
how they are perform'd ; and that 
this Ignorance proceeds , rather 
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from the Natural ImperfeCtion of 
our Underſtandings, than from our 
not preferring Natere (in the Vul- 
gar Notion of It, ) to the Mechani. 
cal Principles, in the Explication of 
the Phenomena of the Univerſe. For 
whereas Monſieur Des Cartes, and 
other acute Men, confidently teach, 
that there are ſcarce any of theſe 
Phenomena , that have been rruly 
and intelligibly deduc'd from the 
Principles peculiar to the Ariſtore- 
lzans and School- Philoſophers ; it will 
ſcarce be deny'd by any that is 
acquainted with Phyfſico-Mathema- 
tical Diſciplines, ſuch as Opricks, 
Aſtronomy, Hydroſtaticks, and Me- 
chanicks, more {trictly ſo calPd , 
but that very many Eftets (where- 
of Some have been handled in this 
preſent Tract, ) are clearly explica- 
ble by Mechanical Principles; which, 
for that Reaſon, Ariſftorle himſelf 
often imploys in his Queſtiones Me- 
chanice and ellwhere. So that, it 
becauſe the Corpulcularian Princi- 
ples, cannot be ſatisfatForily made 

Bb 4 Ule 
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Ule of to account for all that "P- 
pens among Things Corporeal , 
mult refuſe to acquieſce in "hep 
It is but jult, that, ſince a Recourlc 
to whatiis call'd Nature is yet more 
dark and inſufiicitent, at leaſt, we 
muſt reject as well the Later as the 
Former Hypotheſts, and endeavour to 
find ſome Other preferrable to Both, 

And now, 'it it be demanded, 
what Benefit may redound to a 
Reader trom the Explications gi- 
ven in the foregoing Seventh Secti- 
on ? and in general, from the Trou- 
bleſome, as well as Free, Enquiry, 
whereof they make a conliderable 
Part ? I ſhall Anſwer, That I am 
not quite out of Hope, that the 
Things hitherfo diſcours'd may do 
ſome Services both to Natural Phz- 
lophy and to Religaon. 

And as to the firſt of theſe ; this 
Tract may be of Ule to the cultiva- 
ters of that Science, by dilluading 
them from employing often, and 
without preat need, 1n their Philo- 
ſophical Diſcourſes and W ritings, 4 

Term, 
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Term, (I mean MNature,) which, 
by reaſon of its great ' Ambiguity, 
and the little or no Care, which 
Thoſe that ule It are wont to take, 
to diſtinguiſh its different Accepti- 
ons, occaſions both a great deal of 
Darkneſs and Confuſedneſs in what 
Men ſay end write about ThingsCor- 
poreal ; ada multitude of Contro- 
verſies, wherein really Men do but 
wrangle about Words, whilſt they 
think they diſpute of Things ; and 
perhaps would not differ at all, if 
they had the Skill or Luck to expreſs 
themſelves clearly. Belides which 
Service, the paſt Diſcourſe may do 
this Other, to wean Many from 
the fond Conceit they cheriſh, that 
they underſtand or explicate a Cor- 
poreal Subject or a Phenomenon , 
when they aſcribe it ro ature. For 
todo That, One needs not be a Phi- 
loſopher , fince a Country Swain 
may ealily do the ſame Thing. 

On this Occaſion, I muſt not for- 
bear ta take notice, that the unsk1l- 
jul Uſe of Terms of far leſs _ 
an 
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and Importance, and alſo leſs Am- 


biguous, than the word Varere is, 
has been, and ſtill is, no ſmall Im- 
pediment to the Progreſs of Sound 
Philoſophy. For not only the grea- 
teſt Part both of Phylitians (though 
otherwiſe learned Men, ) and of 
Chymiſts ; but the Genemlity of 
Phyſiologers too, have thought, that 
they have done their Part, though 
not on all Occaſions yet on. very 
Many, when they have referr'd an 
Effect or a Phezomenor to ſome ſuch 
Things as theſe,that are preſum'd to 
be Real Qualities ; or are by ſome 
ſtyPd Natural Powers ; or are by 0- 
thers, by a more comprehenſive and 
more uſual Name, (which therefore 
here chiefly imploy, )' call'd Facul- 
zies ; for each of which they are 
wont to form a Name, fit for Their 
purpole : Though they do not intel- 
ligibly declare, what this Faculty is, 
and in what mazxer the Operations 
they aſcribe to Ir, are perform'd by 
It. Thus the attrattive Faculty al- 
crib'd tro a Man, that is enabled by 

Nature's 
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Nature's ( preſum'd ) abhorrence of 
a Vacuum, to ſuck up Drink through 
a Straw or Pipe, has been for many 
Ages inn in, as the true 
Cauſe of the Aſcenſion of that Li- 
quor in Suction ; of which never- 
theleſs the Modern Philoſophers, 
that have ſlighted Explications de- 
rived merely from Faculties, have 
aſhgn'd ( as has been already de- 
clar'd, ) Intelligible, and even Me- 
chanical Cauſes. The Power that 
a Load-ſtone has with one Pole to 
attrat as they ſpeak, ) the Nor- 
thern Point of the Mariner's Needle, 
and with the Other to drive it away, 
is look*d upon as one of the Nobleſt 
and moſt proper Facs/ties of that 
admirable Stone. And yet I elle. 
where ſhew, how in a very ſmall, 
indeed, but true and natural Mag- 
net, I have, by a bare, and ſometimes 
inviſible, Change of Texture, given 
that Extream of the Magnet, that 
before drew the Southern Point of 
the Needle, the Power to draw the 
Northern, and to the oppoſite Ex- 

tream, 
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tream, the Power to drive it away : 
So much does even this wonderful 
attrattive Faculty, as *tis calld, de- 

end upon the Mechanical Structure 
of the Mineral, and its Relation to 
otheg Bodies, among which *ris 
plac'd, eſpecially the Globe of the 
Earth, and its Magnetical Eftu- 
VA, 

But becauſe in another Paper, I 
purpoſely dilcourle of what Nats- 
riſts call Faculties, 1 ſhall here con- 
tent my felt to note in general, that 
the Term Faculty may, indeed, be 
allowed of, if.It be applied as a com- 
pendious Form of Speech, but not 
as denoting a real and diſtin&t A- 
=_m ; ſince in reality the Power or 

aculty of a Thing 1s (atleaſt ) ot- 
rentimes bur the Matter of It, made 
Operative by /o-e of its Mechanical 
Modifications ; [I lay, ſome, becauſe 
the Complex of a// makes up its Par- 
ticular Nature. ] And with how 
little Scruple foever, Men commonly 
ipeak of Faculties, as ſuppoſing 
Them to be diſtinct and active 
Princt- 
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Principles ; yet this Condition does 
not neceiſarily belong to them. For 
ſometimes, it not fiequently , the 
EfteCt, of what is reputed a Natural 
Power or Faculty, is produc'd by the 
Texture, Figure, and, in a ward, 
Mechanical Diſpoſition of the A- 
gent ; whereby it determines the 
Action of a remorer Agent to the 
produc'd Effect. Thus 1n a Clock, - 
to make the Ballance vibrate, ro 
point at the Hour, to make, at ſet 
times, the Hammer ſtrike upon the 
Bell, are but different EfteCts of the 
Weight or Spring, that ſets and 
keeps the Engine in Motion. And 
ſo a Key may either acquire or 
lole its Power of opening a Door 
(which, perhaps, ſome School-Men 
would call its aperizzve Faculty, ) by 
a Change, not made in itſelf, but 
in the Locks it is apply'd to, or in 
the Motion of the Hand that mana- 
ges It. And leaſt-it ſhould be ob- 
jected, that theſe Inſtances are taken 
wholly from Artificial Bodies, I ſhall 
add, that, when a clear Piece of 
Native 
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Native Chryital has obtainfd, as it 
often does,a good Priſmatical Shape, 
and is, ina due Poſition, expos'd to 
the Sun-beams ; its Figuration, b 
inabling it to refract and reflect thoſe 
Beams after a certain Manner, gives 
it a Colorifick Faculty, whereby it 
1s 1nabled to exhibit that wonder- 
ful and pleaſing variety of Colours, 
that emulate, if not ſurpaſs, thoſe 
of the Rain-bow. And ſo1n a Con- 
cave Metalline Looking-glaſs,though 
there ſeem to be many diſtin&t Fa- 
culties, ſuch as that of RefleCting, 
Inverting , Magnitying divers Ob- 
jets, and Melting, —_— &e. le- 
veral Bodies ; yet all theſe Powers 
are but the genuine Conſequences 
of the Figure, Capacity and Smooth- 
neſs, which are Mechanical AﬀeCti- 
ons of the Matter of the Speculurm. 
And , indeed, if I judge aright , 
(though what I am going to ſay will 
ſeem a Paradox, ) yet many Qual;- 
ties of very many Bodies are but la- 
ſting Diſpoſitions to be thus or thus 
wrought upon by the Aftion of Exter- 
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nal Agents, and allo (perchance) to 
moditie that Action ; as we lee, 
that the Power of making an Ec. 
cho, that is oblerv'd in divers hol- 
low Places, is nothing but the Me- 
chanical Diſpoſition , their Figure 
and Reſiſtence gives them to retle& 
a Sound. And, to reſume the lately 
mention'd Inſtance of a Key, we 
may add, that, by bare Poſition , 
either End of it, eſpecially if the 
Key be long, may be made to ac- 
quire-or loſe a Tranſient Magnetick 
Faculty from the Efiuvia of that 
great Magnet, the Earth; and that 
alſo the ſame Key may, in a few 
Moments, acquire a durable Magne- 
tiſm, by a Mechanical Change re- 
ceiv'd Com the Load-ſtone , as is 
known to Thoſe, that are any thing 
vers'd in the Philoſophy of that won- 
derful Mineral. 

And to me it ſeems likely, that 
one main Reaſon, why learned Men 
have aſcrib'd ſuch inherent and 
active Powers, as they call Faculties, 
to ſo many Bodies, is, becauſe that, 
nor 
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not being converſant enough with 
Natural and Artificial Things, they 
did not duly perpend, how great a 
Difference there may be between 
a Body conlider'd abſolutely, or by 
itſelf, and the ſame Body conlider'd 
in ſuch Circumſtances, as it may be 
found in. For in ſome Caſes a Phy- 
ſical Body may have ſtrange Things 
juitly aſcrib'd to It, though not as 
"tis ſuch a Body conlider'd fimply, 
or unaſlociated with other Bodies ; 
but as *tis plac'd among congruous 
Ones, and makes the Principal or 
molt Operative Part of a compoun- 
ded Body, or of the Complex of Bo- 
dies it is joyn'd with, and which 
are of ſuch determinate Structures, 
aSare convenient for the Phenomena, 
to be exhibired. This may be Ana- 
logically ſeen in what happens to a 
Spring. For if, being beat, 'tis 
held 1a Ones Hand, or crouded 1n- 
to a Box, 'tis but a Simple thing, that 
does only, by its Expanſive 'Endea- 
vour, ſtrive to remove the Bodies 


that keep it comprels'd, But in a 
Cur 10us 
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curious Watch, it may, by virtue 


of the Structure of that Engine, be- 
come the Frinciple of I know not 
how many dittering, and perhaps 
contrary, Motions, among the Parts 
of It ; and of many notable Pheno- 
mens and Ettects exhibited or pro- 
duc'd thereby. This Reflection 
may , perhaps, be improv'd, if I 
here add, that, in many Bodies, a 
Fluid Subltance,determin'd to conve- 
nient Motions, may be equivalent 
tro an Internal Spring ; eſpecially if 
it be afſiſted by friendly External 
Agents. This may be illuſtrated by 
conſidering, that if One that plays 
Skilfully on a Flute, blow out of 
his Mouth into the open Air, he 
will but turn it into a vapid Acreal 
Stream : But if this Wind duly 
paſs into the Inſtrument, and be mo- 
dify*d there by the Muſician's Fin- 
gers and Skill, the ſimple Stream of 
Air may be form'd into very various 
and melodious Tunes. Thus Gun- 
powder artificially temper'd, tho”, if 
it be fir'd in the open Air, it will give 
only a rude and ſudden Flaſh, chat 
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preſently vaniſhes ; yet, if it be skil- 

tully dilpos'd of in Rockets and 0- 
ther well-contriv'd Inſtruments, and 
then kindled, it will exhibit a great 
and pleaſing varicty of SEining Po- 
dies and Phenomena, that are juſtly 
admir'd in the beſt fort of Artihcial 
Fire-works. A Phyſical Inſtance 
alſo, in favour of our Analogical or 
Vicarious Springs (if I may ſo call 
them,) is attorded me by the Bulbs of 
Onions, and the Roots of Aloes, com- 
monly calÞd Sexper-vive, and ſome 
other Vegetables , which in the 
Spring being expos'd to the Air, the 
Juices and Spirits,contain'd 1n them, 

will be ſo agirated by theWarmth of 
that Seaſon, and fo modity'd by the 
particular Stri:Cture of the more firm 
Parts, that, though neither Earth 
nor Rain co-operate, they will ſhoot 
forth green Stalks or Leaves for ma- 
ny Weeks together, as if they were 
planted in a good Soil ; (though the 
Matter of theſe green Productions 
be furniſh'd by the radical Parts 
themſelves, as may be argued both 
from 
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from the manifeſt Diminution of the 
Bulb in Bignefs, and the great and 
gradual Decrement in Weight, that 
I obſerv'd in mgking Experiments of 
this Kind. And fo alſo the Air, 
which 1s an External Fluid, concur- 
ring with the Juices and Spirits of 
divers Inſects and other cold Ani- 
mals, may both be put into Motion, 
and have that Motion ſo determin'd 
by their Organization, as to recover 
in the Spring og. Summer , as it 
were, a new Lite, after they have 

lain moveleſs and like dead Things, 
all the Winter ; as we ſee 1n Flies, 
that, in a hot Air, quickly recover 
Motion and Senſe, aſter having loſt 
Both, for perhaps many Months. 

And the like Change may be far 
more {uddenly obſerv'd in Them, in 
the warmer Seaſons of the Year, 
when the Air 1s drawn from Them 
by the Pneumatick Pump, and at- 
terwards permitted to enliven Them 
again. And to give another Inſtance, 

that may poſſibly pleaſe better, (be- 
cauſe, as *tis purely Phyſical, fo 'tis 
CCS Sim- 
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Simple and very Conſpicuous, ) tho? 


that which the Sun-beams are wont 
primarily to produce be but Light 
and, perhaps, Heat ; yet falling in 
a due Manner upon * ror1d Cloud, 
they form there the Figure of a vaſt 
Bow, and, being varioully refleted 
. and, refraCted, adorn it with the ſe- 
veral Colours, Men admire in the 
Rain-Bow. 

But I muſt not farther proſecute 
an Obſervation , that I mention'd 
but occaſionally, as an Inſtance 
whereby to ſhew, that the advance- 
ment of ſolid Philoſophy may be 
much hinder'd by Mens Cuſtom of 
aſſigning, as true cauſes of Phyſical 
Effects, Imaginary Thmgs or per- 
haps Arbitrary Names ; among 
which none ſeems to have had a 
more malevolent Influence upon 
Phyſiology than the Term MVatvre, 
none having been ſo frequently and 
confidently us'd, or imploy'd to ſo 
many diftering Purpoſes. And there- 
fore, though I would not totally for- 
bid the Ute of the word Nature, _— 
® 
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of Expreſſions of Kin to It,in Popular 
Diſcourles orever in ſome Phzloſophi- 
cal Ones, where Accurateneſs is not 
requir'd or Ambiguity 1s prevented 
by the Context ; nor (to diſpatch) 
whereit may be imploy'd as a com- 
pendious form of ſpeech , without dan- 
ger to Truth, or Prejudice to Sound 
Philolophy, (in which Caſes I my- 
ſelt forbear not the Ule of It ; ) yer, 
I hope, our Free Ezquiry may (ſome- ' 
what at leaſt, conduce to the more 
Skilful Indagation, and happy Dil- 
covery, of Phyſical Truths, if it can 
| perſwade Men to make Ule leſs fre- 
g_ and with more Circumſpe- 

ion, of ſo ambiguous, and ſo often 
abus'd,a Term as Nature ; and ceaſe 
to preſume, that a Man has well 
narenge the part of a true Phyſio- 
oger, till he have circumſtantially 
or particularly deduc'd the Pheno- 
menon he conliders, by Intelligible 
Ways, from Intelligible Principles. 
W hich he will be conſtantly put in 
Mind of doing, or diſcover that he 
CC 2 * hath 
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hath not done it ; if, by forbearing 
general and ambiguous Terms and 
Words, he 'endeavours to explain 
Things by Expreſſions, that are 
clear to all attentive Readers, fur- 
niſh*d with an ordinary meaſure of 
Uuderſtanding and Reaſon. And 
this perſpicuous Way oft Philolo- 
phizing ſhould .be not a little re- 
commended to ingenious Men, by the 
valuable Diſcoveries, which Thoſe 
that have imploy'd it, in their Re- 
ſearches and Explications of difhi- 
culc Things, have in this Inquiſt- 
tive Age happily made, not only 
about the various Phenomena, com- 
monly reterr'd to the Fuga Vacui; but 
ia the Hydroſtaticks, Opricks, Ana- 
tomy, Botanicks , and divers other 
Parts of real Learning , that I can- 
not now ſtay 0 tener ate. And 
thus much it may poſſibly be ſuth- 
cient to have ſaid, about the Service 
QUT Doctrine may do Natural Phi- 
ISfophy. 
As for Rell g10n, 1 what I have 
formerly ſaid 3n favour of ir be 
duly 
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duly confider'd and apply'd , the 
paſt Diſcourſe will not appear un- 
triendly, nor perhaps uſeleis, to It. 
And theretore, it I do here abridge 
what I have there ſaid, and add to it 
ſome Conſiderations, that were fit 
to be reſerv'd tor this Place : ; I hope 
the Doctrine, we have propos'd,may 
appear fit to do it a threefold Ser- 
VICe. 

I. And in the Firſt Place, Our 
Doctrine may keep Many, that were 
wont, Or are inchn'd, to have an ex- 
cefſive Veneration for what they 
call Nature, trom running, or being 
{educ'd, into thoſe Extravagant and 
Sacrilegious Errors, that have been 
upon plauſible Pretences i1mbrac'd 
not only by many of the old Heathen 
Philoſophers bur, by divers Modern 
Profeſſors of C hriſtianity, who have 
of late reviv'd, under new Names 
and Drelles, the impious Errors of 
the Gentiles. This 1 venture to ſay, 
becauſe many of the Heathen Wri- 
ters,, as hath been ſhewn in the 
FourthSeCtion,ackonwledg'd indeed 
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a Gol (as thele alſo own they do, ) 
but meant ſuch a God, as they often 
£00 little diſcriminated trom Matter, 


(4) Thus the 
Stoicks, in La- 
ertins, deſcribe 
the World thus, 
Mundus eſt qui 
conſtat ex Calo 
&F Terra atque 
ex illorum Na- 
turis ; ſive, Qui 
conſtat ex Dus 
& Hominibas , 
21ſque Rebus que 
Horum pratia 
condite ſunt. 
And of Chryſip- 
ps, one of the 
. Patriarchs of 
that Sect, the 
ſame Hiſtori- 
an in the ſame 
Book fays, Pu- 
riſſimum dixit 
ac liquidiſſumum 
e/fthera, quem 
etiam Pprimum 
aſſerunt Stoict 
efſe Denm, fen- 
frbiliter welnt; 


and cven from the 
(a) World ; and as is 
very dittering trom 
the true One, ador'd 
by Chriſtians -and 
Jews: For Ours is a 
God, firſt, infinitely 
Pertect ; and then 
ſecondly, by conſe- 
quence, both Incor- 
poreal and tooExcel- 
lent ro be ſo united 
to Matter, as to ani- 
mate it like the Hea- 
thens Mundaze Soul ; 
or to become to a- 
ny Body a 
Soul pro- 
perly fo 
 call'd;and 
thirdly, Uncapable of 
being divided, & ha- 
ving either Human 
Souls or otherBeings, 


+ Dios. La: 
ernu 1, 7.1n 
Vita Zenon. 


AS 
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as It were, torn or 
carv*d out, or other- 
wile ſeparated from 
him, ſo as to be truly 
Parts or Portions of 
his own Subſtance, 


infuſum eſſe, per 
ea que ſunt in 
Aere, per cun- 
ttas Animantes 
& Arbores, per 
Terram amem 
ipſam ſecundum 
Halitum. To 


which agrees not only that noted Paſſage 


of Virgil , Principio Calum, &c. 


But another, which I ſomewhat wonder 
Learned Men ſhould read with no more 
Reflexion :* Since he there gives the Sky 
the very Title of the High God : 

Tum Pater Omnipotens fecundis. imbribus 


Ether, &Cc. 


(b) Whereas, the 
Idolaters and Infidels 
I ſpeak of, conceiy*d, 
under the Name of 
God, a Being, about 
which they dogma- 
tically entertained 
Conceptions, which, 
tho difte- | _ 
rent from 04 
one ano- 


\ 


(b) The Er- 
ror here reje- 
fted , was the 
Opinion of ma- 
ny of the Hea- 
then Philoſo- 
phers, and ar- 
ticularly of the 
Stoical Sect; of 
whoſe Author, 
* Laertius ſays, 
De Divina Sub- 
ftantia Zeno ait 
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Aldundum totum ther, are much more 
atque Celem. {© from the Truth. 
And ſeveral 
Ethuick Philoſophers , even after. the 
Light of the Goſpel began to ſhine in 
the World , adopted the Argument of 
the Elder Stoicks, who inferr'd theWorld 
to be Animated and Rational from the 
Nature of the Human Soul, which they 
thought a Portion of the [ntelligent Part 
of the World, that ſome of them con- 
founded with the Deity. For 
De Vitis the Stoicks (in Laertius) affirm, 
Phil. 1.7. Mundum eſſe Animale © Ratio- 
nale & Ammatum ( q,\;yov) © Intelli- 
bile, And "tis added, Mundum anima- 
rum eſſe, inde manifeſtum eſt, quod Anima 
noſtra inde weluti auulſa ſit. 
Epiſt. 92. Thus Seneca, Quid eſt autem 
cur non exiſtimes, in eo divim 
alrquid exiſtere, que Det pars 
eſt ? So Pluarch , ſpeaking 
of the Soul, Non opus Solum 
Dei, ſed & pars eſt ; neque ab 
iſo, ſed ex wſo nataeſt. And 
bilert. 1» Epitterus, Anime ita alligate 
"1p. 14% * + conjuntte Deo ſunt, ut partt- 
cules ejuts ſint. 


- For firſf, Mot of Them thought 
Theur God to be purely Corporeal, 


as, 


Plutarch in 
Qneft. Plur, 
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as, beſides what Dzogenes Laertins 
and Others relate, I remember Ors- 
gen doth in ſeveral Places affirm. 
If you will believe 

(c) Euſebias, the An- . © Prepar. 1is, 2. 
cient Ag yptian The. + 

ologers not only affirm'd the Sun, 
Moon and Stars to be Gods, but de- 
ny'd Incorporeal Subſtances, or In- 
vilible Nature's, to have tram'd the 
World, but only the Sun, that is 
diſcoverable to our Eyes. And this 
Corporiety of God ſeems maniteltly 
to be the Opinion of Mr. Hobbs and 
his genuine Diſciples, to divers of 
whoſe Principles and Dogmas it 1s 
as congruous, as 'tis repugnant to 
Religion. But ſecondly, There are O- 
thers,that allow*d a Soul of the wor/d, 
which was a Rational andProvident 
Being, together with rheCorporeal 
Part of the Univerſe, eſpecially Hea-. 
ven, ( which, I remember, Ar:/to- 
zle himſelf ſtyles a 

(4) Divine Body, (or, (4) B* Calo 2. 
as ſome render his *© 
Expreſſions, the Body of God :) But 
withal, 
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withal, They held, that this Bein 

did properly Inform this great Maſs 
of the Univerſe, and ſo was, indeed, 
a Mundane Soul. And though ſome 
of our late Inhidels (formerly poin- 
red at in this Treatile, ) pretend to 
be great Diicoverers of new Light 
in this Afr, yet, as fir 15 Tam in- 
form'd of their Doctrine,:c has much 
Affinity with, and is little or not at 
all better thanThat which I former- 
ly noted out of La#antius to have 
been aiſerted by the Stoicks,and the 
Doctrine ach 1s expreſs'd by Max- 


imus (a Pagan) to St. Auſtin. Equi- 


dem Unicum tfſe Deum ſummum at- 
que maguificun: quis tam demens, tam 
mente captus, ut negc: eſſe certiſſimum ? 
Hujus nos virtutes per Mundanum 0- 
pus diffuſas, multis vocabulis INUOCA- 
mus, quoniam Nomen ejus Cuntt; pro- 
prium tonoremus. Or by that Fa- 
mous and Learned Roman, Varro , 

who 1s cited by St. 
De Civit Dei lib.7- Auſtin, to have faid, 
ſes.  Deum ſe arbitrari A4- 
nimam Mundi, & hunc ipſum Mun- 


aum 
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dum eſſe Deum : Sed ſicut Hominem 
Sapientem, cum ſit cx Animo & Corpo- 
re,tamen ab 4nimo dicimus Sapientem ; 
ita Mundum Deum dici ab Animo,cum 
ſit ex Animo & Corpore. 

The Doctrine, by us propos'd , 
may (tis hop'd,) much conduce 
to juſtifie ſome Remarkable Procee- 
dings of Divine Providence, againſt 
thole Cavillers, that boldly cenſure 
It, upon the account of ſome Things, 
that they judge to be Phyſical Irre- 
eularities, (for Moral Ones concern 
not this Diſcourſe, ) ſuch as Mon- 
ſters, Earth-quakes, Floods, Erup- 
tions of Volcanos , Famines, &<c. 
For, according to our Doctrine, —— 

1. God 1s a moſt Free Agent, and 
Created the World, not out of ne- 
ceſſity,but voluntarily, having fram'd 
It, as he pleas'd and thought fit, at 
the beginning of Things, when 
there was no Subſtance but Himſelf, 
and conſequently no Creature, to 
which He could be oblig'd, or by 
which he could be limited, 


IT. God 
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2, God having an Underſtanding 
infinitely Superior to that of Man, in 
Extent, Clearneſs, and other Excel- 
lencies, He may rationally be ſup- 
pos'd to have fram'd ſo Great and 
Admirable an Automaton as the 
World, and the ſubordinate Engines 
compriz'd in it for ſeveral Ends and 
Purpoſes, ſome of them relating 
chiefly to His Corporeal, and others 
to His Rational Creatures ; of which 
Ends, he hath vouchſafed to make 
Some diſcoverable by our dim Rea- 
ſon, but Others are probably not to 
be penetrated by it, but lye conceal'd 
in the deep Abyſs of His Untathom- 
able Wiſdom. | 

3. It ſeems not Incongruous to 
conceive, that this molt Excellent 
and Glorious Being thought fit to 
order Things ſo, that both His Works 
and Aions might bear ſome Signa- 
tures, and as it were Badges of His 
Attributes, and eſpecially to ftamp 
upon His Corporeal Works {ome 
Tokens or Imprefles, diſcernable by 
Human Intellects, of His Divine 

Wiſdom; 
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Wiſdom ; an Attribute that may ad- © 
vantagioully diſcloſe Itlelf ro us Men, 
by producing a vaſt Multitude of 
el hings, from as few, and as ſimple, 
Principles, and in as Uniform a Way, 
as, with Congruity to His other At- 
tributes, 15 poſble. 

4. According to this Suppoſition, 
it ſeems, that it became the Divine 
Author of the Univerſe 'to give It 
{uch a Structure, and ſuch Powers, 
and to eſtabliſh among its Parts ſuch 
general and conſtant Laws, as beſt 
ſuited with His purpoſes in Creating 
the World-; and, to give thele Ca- 
tholick Laws, and particular Parts 
or Bodies, {uch Subordinations to one 
another, and ſuch References to the 
Original Fabrick of the Grand Syſtem 
of the World, that, on all particular 
occaſions, the Weltare of inferior or 
private Portions of It, ſhould be only 
{o far provided for, as their Welfare 
is conſiſtent with the general Laws 
ſetled by God in the Univerſe, and 
with Such of thoſe Ends, that he pro- * 
pos'd to himſelf in framing It, as are 
more 
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more Conſiderable,than the Welfare 
of thole particular Creatures. 

Upon thele Grounds , if we ſet 
alide the Conſideration of Miracles,, 
as Things ſupernatural, and of thoſe 
Inſtances, wherein the Providence of 
the great Rector of the Univerſe,and 
Human Affairs, is pleas'd peculiarly 
to interpoſe;z it may be rationally . 
ſaid, That God having an Infinite 
Underſtanding, to which all Things 
are at once in a manner Preſent, did, 
by vertue of it, clearly diſcern, what 
would happen,in conſequence of the 
Laws by Him eſtabliſh'd, in all the 
poſſible-Combinations of Them, and 
in all the JunCtures of Circumſtan- 
ces, wherein the Creatures concern'd 
in Them may be found. And, that 
having, when all theſe things were 
in His Proſpect, ſetled among His 
Corporeal Works, general and {tan- 
ding Laws of Motion ſuited to His 
moſt W:ſe Ends , it ſeems very con- 
gruous to His Wiſdom , to prefer 
(unleſs in the newly excepted Caſes) 
Catholick Laws, and higher Ends, 

before 
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before ſubordinate Ones, and Unifor- 
mity in His Condutt before making 
Changes 1n It according to every ſort 
of particular Emergencies: And 
conſequently, not to recede from the 
general Laws He at firſt moſt Wiſely 
e{tabliſh'd, to comply with the Ap- 
petites or the. Needs of particular 
Creatures, or to prevent {ome ſeem- 
ing Irregularities _( \uch as Earth- 
quakes, Floods, Famins, &«c.) in- 
commodious to Them, which are no 
other than ſuch as He gone would 
happen ( as the Echples of the Sun 
and Moon from time to time, the 
falling of Showers upon the Sea and 
* Sandy Defarts, and the like muſt do, 
by vertue of the Original Diſpoſition 
of Things,) and thought fit to ordain, 
or to permit, as not unſuitable to 
{ome or other of thoſe Wile Ends, 
which He may have in His All-per- 
vading View, who either as the Ma- 
ker and Upholder of the Univerſe, or 
as the Sovereign Rector of His Rati- 
onal Creatures,may have Ends, whe- 
ther Phyſical, Moral, or Political ; 

Dd. ( it 
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(if I may be allowed ſo to diſtinguiſh 
and name Them, ) divers of which, 
| for ought we can tell, or ſhonld pre- 
ſume, are known only to Himſelf, 
whence we may argue, that ſeveral 
Phenomena, which ſeem to us Ano- 
malous, may be very Congruous or 
Conducive to thole ſecret Ends, and 
therefore are unfit to be cenſur'd by 
us, dim-{ighted Mortals. 

And indeed, the admirable Wiſ- 
dom and Skill, that, in ſome conſpi- 
cuous Inſtances, the Divine Opificer 
has difplay*d in the fitting of Things 
for ſuch Ends and Uſes, for which 
( among other purpoſes) He may 
rationally be {uppos'd to have de- 
ſign'd Them, may juſtly perſuade us, 
that His Skill would not appear Infe- 
feriour 1n reference to the reſt alſo of 
His Corporeal Works, it we could 
as well in Theſe, as in Thoſe, diſcern 
their particular final Cauſes, As it 
we ſuppoſe an excellent Letter about 
ſeveral Subjects, and to different Pur- 
poſes, whereof ſome Parts were 
written in plain CharaCters, others 
in 


—— 
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in Cyphers, beſides a third ſort of 
Clauſes, wherein both Kinds of Wri- 
ting were variouſly mix'd, to be 
heedfully perus'd by a very intelli- 
gent Perſon, if he finds that thoſe 
Paſſages, that he can underſtand, are 
excellently ſuired to the ſcopes that 
appear to be intended in them, it is 
Rational as well as Equitable in Him 
to conclude, hat the Paſſages or 
Clauſes of the third fort, if any of 
them ſeem to be inſignificant, or 
even to make an Incongruous Senſe , 
do it but becauſe of the illegible 
Words; and that both theſe Paſſa- 
ges, and Thoſe written altogether in 
Cyphers, would be found no leſs 
worthyof the excel- 


lent F Writer, than F See the Dif- 


” f . 
the plaineſt Parts of &aucs. of Final 


the Epiſtle, if the 
particular purpoſes, they were de- 
ſign'd for, were as clearly diſcern- 
able by the Reader. And perhaps 
you will allow me to add,that by this 
way of ordering Things ſo, that, in 
ſome of God's Works, the Ends or 
Uſes may be manifeſt; and the ex- 
Dd 2 quilite 
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quiſite fitneſs of the Means may be 
conſpicuous; [ as the Eye is :mani- 
teitly made for ſeeing, and the Parts 
it confifls of admirably . fitted to 
make it an excellent Organ of Vil. 
on ] and in others, the ends delign'd 
ſcem to be beyond our reach : By this 
way, (I fay ) of managing Things, 
the molt Wile Author of them does 
both gratihe our Underſtandings,and 
make us ſenſible of the ImperteQtion 
of Them. 

If the Repreſentation now made 
of Povidence ſerve (as I hope it 
may,) to reſolve ſome {cruples about 
it ; I know you will not think it uſe- 
leſs to Religion. And though I 
ſhould miſs of ny aim 1a it, yet fince 
I do not dogmatize in what ] Pro- 

pole about it, but freely ſubmut my 
Foros to better Judgments ; I 
hope my well meantEndeavours will 
be, as well as the unſucceſsful ones 
of abler Pens have been, excus'd by 
the ſcarce ſuperable difficulty of the 
Subject. However, what I have 
propos'd about Providence , being 


written , rather to do a ſervice ro 
The- 
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Theology, than as neceſſary to juſt i- 
fie a diſlatisfattion with the Receiv'd 
Notion of Nature,that was grounded 
mainly upon Philoſophical Objetti- 
ons ; I hope our Free Enquiry may, 
though this Second Uſe of it ſhould 
be quite laid aſide, be thought not 
unſerviceable to Religion, ſince the 
Firſt Uſe of it, (above deliver'd ) 
does not depend on my Notions 
about Providence, no more than the 
Third, which my Prolixity about the 
former makes 1t fit I ſhould in few 
words diſpatch. 

III. The laſt then, but not the 
leaſt, ſervice, I hope our Dotrine 
may do Religion, 1s, that it may 1n- 
duce Men to pay their Adiniration, 
their Praiſes, and their Thanks, di- 
rely to God Himſelf; who is the 
True and Only Creator oi the Sun, 
Moon, Earth, and thoſe other Crea- 
tures that Men are wont to call the 
Works of Nature. And in this way 
of. expreſſing their YVereration of the 
True God, { who, 1n the Holy Scri- 
pture ſtyles Himſelf a TJealow 

Dd 3 God, 
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Goa,Exod.xx.5.) and their gratitude 
to Him, they are warranted by the 
Examples of the ancient People of 
God, the Iſraelites, and not only by 
the Inſpir'd Perſons of the Old Te- 
ſtament, but by the Promulgators of 
the New Teſtament, and even by 
the Ccoleſtial Spirits ; who, in the 

laſt Book of It, are 

Rev. iv, 2. introduc'd, Praifing 

and Thanking God 

himfelf for His Mundane Works, 

without taking any notice of His 
pretended Vice-gerent, Natnre. 
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THE 
CONCLUSION. 


N D now, dear Eleutherizs,you 

have the whole Bundle of 

thote Papers that I found and tack'd 

together, (for they are not all that 

I have written ) touching my Free 

Enquiry into the Receiv*d Notion of 

Nature : At the Cloſe of which Eſſay, 

I muſt crave leave to repreſent two 
or three things abour Ir. 

I. Since Fe Treatils pretends to 
be but an Exquiry , I hope that any 
Diſcourſes or Exprefſions that you 
may have found Dogmarically deli- 
ver*d,about Queſtions of great moment 
or difficulty, will be interpretated 
with congruity to the Title and 
avow?d Scope of this Treatiſe ; and 
that ſo favourable a Reader,as Eleu- 


theriws, will conſider, that *twas very 
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difficult in the heat of Diſcourſe, ne- 
ver to forget the Reſerves, that the 
Title might ſuggeſt, eſpecially ſince, 
on divers occalions, I could not have 
ſpoken, wuh thoſe Reſerves, without 
much enervating my Diſcourſe, and 
being, by Reffrilions and other 
cautious Expreſſions, tedious or 
troubleſome to you. Burt this, as I 
lately intimared, 1s to be underi{tood 
of Things of great moment vr difficul- 
ty. For otherwile, there are divers 
Notions, Suppolitions , and Expla- 
nations, in the Vulgarly Receiv*d 
Doftrine of Nature, and Her Phe- 
nomena; which I take to be either 
ſo precarious, or ſo: ynintelligible, 
or ſo incongruous, of 7 inſufficient, 
that I ſcruple not to own, that Tam 
diſſatisfied with them , and reje&t 
them. 

2. Though, upon a tranſient view 
of thele Papers, I find that ſeveral 
Parcels, that came frit into my 
hands, haying been laid and faſten'd 
together, (to keep them from being 
loſt, as others had already TING 

ore 
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fore the . others were lighted on, 
ſome of them will not be met with 
in Places that are not the moſt pro- 
per for them ; yer Haſte and Sick- 
neſs made me rather venture on 
your good Nature, for the Pardon 
of a venial Fault, than put myſelf 
to the trouble of altering the Order 
of theſe Papers,and ſubſtituting new 
Tranſitions and Connections, 1n the 
room of thoſe, with which I former- 
ly made up the Chaſms and Incohe- 
rency of the Tract, you now receive. 
And if the Notions and Reaſonings 
be themſelves ſolid, they will not 
need the Affiſtence of an exaCt Me- 
thod to obtain the Aſent of ſo dif. 
cerning a Reader, as they are preſen- 
ted to : Upon the ſcore of whoſe Be- 
nignity, *tis hop'd, that the former 
Advertiſement may likewiſe paſs 
for an Excuſe, if the ſame things, for 
{ubſtance , be founa more than once 
in a Tract written at very diſtant 
Times, and in diftering Circumfſtan- 
ces. For, beſides that ſuch ſeeming 
Repetitions will not ( 1f I be not mi- 

{taken ) 
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ſtaken) frequently occur, and will, 
for the moſt part, be found, by be- 
ing variouſly expreſs'd, to elucidate 
or {trengthen the Thought or Argu- 
ment, they belong to: And beſides, 
that the Novelty and Difficulty of 
ſome Points may have made it need- 
tul, not only to diſplay , but to 1n- 
culcate them ; beſides theſe things, 
(I fay ) "tis very poſſible that the 
ſame Notion may ſerve to explicate 
or prove ſeveral Truths ; and there- 
fore may, without Impertinency, be 
made uſe of in more than one Part of 
our Treatiſe. And if our Enquiry 
ſhall be. thought worthy to be Tran- 
{crib'd, and preſented to you a ſe- 
cond time, after I ſhall have review'd 
it, and heard Objections againſt it, 
and conlider'd the Things,that either 
you, or I myſelf, may find fault with 
tit; *tis very poſſible, that (if 
God grant me Lite and Leiſure, this 
Tract, which, in its preſent Dreſs, 
1 defice you would look pr vt as an 
Apparatus ( towards a more full and 
orderly Treatule, ) may appear before 
you 
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you in a leſs unaccurate Method : 
And that my Second Thoughts may 
prove more Corret, more Mature, 
or better Back'd and fortifi'd,than my 
Firſt. 

3. The Subject of my Enquiry 
being of great Extext, as well as Cor- 
ſequence, it oblig'd me to conſider, 
and treat of many Things, { as Phi- 
loſophical, Medical, Theological,cc.) 
and, among them, of divers that are 
not at all of eaſie Speculation, And 
I found it the more difficult to han- 
dle them well, becauſe the Attempt 
I have ventur'd upon being new, and 
to be proſecuted by Diſcourſe, many 
of them oppoſite to the general Sen- 
timents of Mankind, I was not to ex- 
pect much Aſſiſtenee from any thing, 
but Truth and Reaſon. And there- 
fore, as I cannot preſume not to need 
-your Indulgence, ſo 1 cannot deſpair 
of obtaining it, if in this my firſt 
Eſſay, upon a variety of difficult 
Points, I have not always hit the 
Mark , and as happily found the 

© 


Truth as ſincerely ſought it. Burif 
you 
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you ſhall # which *cis very probable 

ou will) find that I have fallen into 
ome Errors, *twill be but one Trou- 
ble for you, to make me diſcers 
them, and forſake them, ( eſpecial- 
ly any, wherein Religion may be con- 
cern'd ) which I have, by way of 
Previſion, made it the more eaſe for 
myſelf to do; becauſe ( it my Style 
have not wrong'd my Intentions, ) 
I have written this Diſcourſe, rather 
like a doubting Seeker of Truth, 
than a Man confident that he has 
tound It. 
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A Catalogue of ſome Books late- 
ly Printed for, and are to be 
fold by, John Taylor at 
the Globe in St. Paul's 
Church-yard. 


H E Declamations of Quizti- 
lian, being an Exercitation or 
| Praxis upon his Twelve Books, con- 
cerning the Inſtitution of an Orator ; 
Tranſlated ( from the Oxford Thea- 
tre Edition) into Exgliſh,by a Learn- 
ed and Ingenious Hand, with the 
Approbations of ſeveral Eminent 
School-maſters in the City of Lan- 
don. Octavo. Price 4 s. 6 4. 
England's Happineſs in a Lineal 
Succeſſion ; and the Deplorable Mi- 
ſeries which ever attended Doubtful 
Titles to the Crown, Hiſtorically de- 
monſtrated by the Bloody W ars be- 
tween the two Houſes of Tork and 
Lancafter. 


Lancaſter. Twelves. Price 1 s. 6 d. 
The Happy Aſcetick, or the Beſt 
Exerciſe ; with a Letter to a Perſon 
of Quality, concerning the Lives of 
the Primitive Chriſtians. By Az- 
thony Horneck, D.D. Preacher at the 
Savoy. Octavo. Price 4 s. 6 4. 


His Book is now Printing in 
Latine, by the Author's own 
DireQtion, and will be Publiſh*'d by 
Trinity Term next. Printed for, 
and Sold by John T aylor at the Globe 
in St. Paul's Church-Yard, 1686. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


8 HE Ready 15 here to be adver- 
tis'd of a great Overſight that 
happend to be made by ſeveral Tran. 
pe. us of the looſe Sheets, wherein 
(and not in a Book,) the Copy was ſent 
to the Preſs, For the Diſcourſe begin- 
ning at the ſole Break that is to be met 
with in the Hundred and Fiftieth Paze, 
and ending with another Break at the 
ſecond Line of the Hunared Fifty and 
Stxth Page, ought to have been plac'd 
at the ſole Break that is to be met 
with in the Hundred Sixty and Second 
Page. And the Diſcourſe that reaches 
from the beginning of the Hundred Se. 
venty and Eighth Page, to the Cloſe of 
the V. Settion, which ends in the Hun- 
adred Eighty and Second Page, ought to 
have been Printed among the Argu- 
ments that may be alleds'd by the Natu- 
riſts, azong which it ſhould, if I miſ- 
remember 
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remember not, have been brought in at- 
the Cloſe of the Two Hunared Forty 
and Eighth Page , and thence have 
reach'd to the end of the Sixth Section. 
Theſe Tranſpoſitions are thought neceſ- 
ary to have notice given of Them, to 

avoid Confuſion, ſince the Printed 
Sheets did not come to Hand, *till too 
much of the Book was wrought off be- 
fore the Tranſpoſitions could be diſ- 
cern'd ; which makes it fit to grve No. 
tice of what *tis too late to remedy. 
And though alſo ſome Conneittons and 
T razſitions, relating to the Tranſpos'd 
Papers, be nos ſuch as they ſhould be, 
yet "tis not judg'd fit, that the Reader 
be troubled with long Advertiſements 
about them; becauſe his Diſcretion 
may eaſily correfF them, and the Incon- 
gruities are not of Moment enough to 
ſpoil the Diſcourſes they relate to. 
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